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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


TWENTY-FIVE to thirty years ago it was common, in our 
colleges and universities, to offer a general introductory 
course in Education, open to practically all students. The 
course usually covered the more important aspects of the 
subject as it was then developed, was intended for beginning 
students in education, and served a useful purpose in open- 
ing up the field to those who knew little or nothing as to 
what constituted its subject-matter and problems. The 
present writer offered such a course for several years. It 
was elected by many university students who had no in- 
tention of preparing for teaching, and there is good reason 
for thinking that it served a useful purpose in giving to 
future citizens, school-board members, legislators, and 
parents, as well as to those who prepared for teaching, some 
intelligent idea as to educational practices, problems, and 
procedures. 

With the rapid development of Education as a subject 
which took place after about 1906-08, and the coming of 
additional professors to the department, the course was 
finally given up, and what had previously been presented in 
this general introductory course was divided up among six 
or seven different university courses. Many of these have 
in turn since been subdivided, until now, generally over the 
United States, departments and schools of education offer 
so many different courses that only the student who spe- 
cializes in education has a chance to learn, in any compre- 
hensive manner, with what education as a whole deals. 
Even the special student often has difficulty, at first, in 
grasping relationships and seeing the full significance of the 
parts he is studying. 
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With the increase in the specialization of the courses, the 
general university student has tended to drop out of the 
education classes. If he has a few elective hours that he can 
spare for the subject, he is often at a loss to know what 
courses to elect. If, as sometimes happens, he elects a course 
on rural education, the junior high school, moral education, 
the curriculum, vocational education, principles of educa- 
tion, teaching practice, or child hygiene, he finishes the 
course with some information along one particular line, but 
with little real conception of the nature and scope and prob- 
lems of the larger subject of education. In helping him 
later on to deal with his citizenship problems, and especially 
to become an intelligent school-board member, councilman, 
member of the legislature, or parent, the course has given 
him almost nothing of value. He comes out of the course 
much as would a scientific student who, desiring to obtain 
some general idea as to English literature, elected a course 
on Milton or the Victorian novel; or the English student 
who, desiring to obtain some general idea as to the field of 
biology, elected a course on mollusks or marine alge, or the 
student of physics who elected a course on heat. 

It seems to the writer that the time has come, in the 
development of the subject of Education, when we ought to 
return to the earlier practice and offer to students, not only 
in universities and colleges, but in normal schools as well, a 
good general introductory survey course in Education that 
will set forth briefly for them the main plans for the organ- 
ization of public education; the place and importance of 
education in our national life; the important present-day 
problems of education as they relate to the pupil, the teacher, 
and the parent; the general nature of the learning and the 
teaching processes; the educational reorganizations now 
under way, and the reasons for making them; the scope of 
the public school system; the problems of rural education; 
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the problems concerned with educational finance; and the 
outstanding present-day problems of our educational work. 
Such a course is intended to orient the beginning and the 
general student, to give them a good general idea as to what 
education deals with and is about, and should do for them 
what the general introductory courses now offered in botany, 
zoblogy, physics, government, citizenship, law, history, and 
literature do for the students in these subjects. 

Such a general and orienting course is needed especially 
by those who are preparing for teaching, in our normal 
schools and teachers colleges, and would prove both useful 
and interesting to many of those who have already begun 
their teaching service. Only by means of some such general 
course as is here outlined will it be possible for either teach- 
ers or the general student to obtain any comprehensive idea 
as to the nature of the many specialized courses now offered 
in the field of education, since no student can longer afford 
the time necessary to study them all. 

With these ideas in mind this book has been written. 
After a brief historical survey, the essential nature of educa- 
tion is first presented, and this is followed by a description of 
the more easily comprehended features of educational or- 
ganization and administration and supervision. The book 
then passes to the work and training of the teacher, and then 
to the more difficult subjects of child development, pupil 
differences, the learning and teaching processes, scientific 
school classification, curriculum content, and educational 
and building reorganization. The recent important ex- 
tensions of public education are next considered and the 
new social relations of the schools are described. The prob- 
lem of the rural child is next taken up, and the solution 
of the problem is presented followed by a consideration 
of the important place of the college and university in a 
state system of public instruction. Finally, the still more 
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difficult questions of school support, taxation for education, 
increasing costs for schools, and the desirable equalization 
of burdens and advantages are dealt with. Drawings 
and maps often have been introduced to give concrete- 
ness to the presentation, while the questions for discus- 
sion and the problems and exercises will be helpful to the 
instructor who handles the course. 

This book contains sufficient material for a three-unit 
semester course, or a four- or five-unit quarter course. Ex- 
cepting probably the first and the last chapters, the in- 
structor will need two recitation periods for each of the 
chapters. This would carry the course over the period of 
time indicated above. A good method for using the text 
with a class will be to assign the chapters for thoughtful 
reading, and then to test how well this has been done by 
a series of short true-false and other objective tests — that 
is, true-false not as the pupil thinks but as the author says. 
These tests should be given frequently, and at unexpected 
times. This will keep the students up on the reading. The 
class time can then be devoted to a discussion of the ques- 
tions at the end of the chapters, reports on the problems, 
and to a better understanding of what the text presents. 

In the list of readings which is given at the end of each 
chapter, only a selected few of the more easily accessible 
references have been included, the thought being that the 
instructor in such a course as this book presents probably 
will desire to confine the attention of the students rather 
closely to the text, and to the questions and problems. In 
assigning the problems, some guidance will be desirable as 
to how to go about solving them, and where to secure the 
needed data. Where use is made of the reference reading, it 
may prove more advantageous to make individual assign- 
ments than to turn a large class on a library containing 
but a few books. 
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A certain amount of illustrative and supplemental ma- 
terial, such as old and standard textbooks, courses of study, 
survey reports, some of the better tests and scales, pictures 
of school buildings and of work being done, and similar 
materials can advantageously be placed on reference shelves 
for examination by the students. Pictures and graphs can 
similarly be hung up for display, and a collection of lantern 
slides could be built up which would add much to the ef- 
fectiveness of the course. ‘The teaching problem is to make 
the work of the course concrete and well-understood to 
beginners who have little other educational background 
than the memory of their own school days. 

In the form here presented it is hoped that this volume 
may prove useful as an introductory textbook in Education 
in normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and also that it may be found helpful by teachers in 
service who desire to obtain a more comprehensive view of 
the general field of education than they now possess. Still 
more, it is hoped that the book may prove attractive to the 
general student and reader, as an attempt has been made in 
writing it to present the maximum amount of information 
as to education which the limits of a volume of this size 
would permit. 

EuLwoop P. CUBBERLEY 
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TuHE reviser’s experience of several years in using this volume 
as a text for large classes of students at Stanford Univer- 
sity has demonstrated its great value for the purpose for 
which it was intended. It forms an excellent Introduction 
to the study of Education. ‘This experience, however, has 
revealed certain minor errors, omissions, and inconsistencies 
which are best discovered when a textbook is submitted to 
the acid test of classroom use. Discussion of the strong 
points of the book with other instructors who also have used 
it has resulted in suggestions of certain features in which the 
volume can be still further strengthened. 

In making the present revision, needed corrections and 
omissions have been supplied. Considerable new matter, 
furnished by Mr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, has been added to 
Chapter VII, “The Work and Training of the Teacher.” 
Two new chapters have been added: Chapter XI, “ Physical 
Welfare of the School Child,” and Chapter X XJ, “Educa- 
tion of Special Classes.’’ Additional questions and prob- 
lems have been inserted, and the Selected References have 
been modified to include material which has been published 
since the original volume was issued, in 1925. On the other 
hand, there has been considerable elimination in order to 
reduce somewhat the relative space given to the adminis- 
trative aspects of Education. The two chapters in the 
original edition, “The Organization of Education in the 
United States”? and “Our Schools Both State and Local 
Institutions,” have been combined and condensed into a 
single chapter, “The Organization of Education” (Chapter 
IV). Similarly the two chapters, ““The Problem of the 
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Rural Child” and “Rural School Reorganization,” have 
been combined in Chapter XIX of the revised edition. 

The statistics included in the volume when it was printed 
were the latest then obtainable. In many cases they were 
necessarily based upon the 1920 Census. So rapidly have 
conditions changed in the educational world, however, that 
many of the data given have become obsolete or unrepre- 
sentative, and in some cases even misleading. To remedy 
this defect, much effort has been expended to secure signifi- 
cant and comparable data for the revision. Tortunately 
the new 1930 Federal Census data have become available, 
and the latest reports of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, as well as other reliable sources of information, have 
been drawn upon. 

Perhaps the most important feature connected with the 
revision has been the opportunity presented to build up a 
parallel volume of problems and readings. This companion 
volume is being issued simultaneously by the same publish- 
ers, under the title of Everyday Problems in Education, by 
Eells and Wrenn. It consists of 300 readings, selected from 
contemporary literature and arranged under the same chap- 
ter headings as those of this volume. It has been prepared 
for use as laboratory material for the application to concrete 
situations of the principles which this volume sets forth. 
The class use of such a parallel volume should do much to 
stimulate classroom discussion and thinking, as the selec- 
tions are fair samples of the types of material the student 
will meet in his daily experience after he leaves the pro- 
tecting guidance of the college classroom. The volume 
contains both wheat and chaff, and the selections and the 
accompanying questions have been designed to aid the 
thoughtful reader to separate truth from falsehood, to dis- 
tinguish sophistry from logic, and to form valid opinions 
on debatable issues. 
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Two equivalent forms of an objective test of one hundred 
and fifty items each, covering the subject-matter of the 
entire volume, have been prepared by the writer and Dr. 
Reginald Bell. These have been carefully validated upon 
the basis of several different classes at Stanford University. 
They may be used as final examinations, as pre-tests, or in 
combination as measures of progress. 

It was a privilege to use this textbook for three years in 
the writer’s classes at Stanford University. It has been 
even more of a privilege to have some part in making it a 
still better volume for continued classroom use — until 
rapidly changing facts and conditions may necessitate 
another revision. 

Wa.tER CrossBy EELLS 
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CHAPTER I 
OUR EDUCATIONAL EVOLUTION 


Religious origin of our schools. Free state schools, as we 
know them today, are a relatively recent creation. As 
with the older European countries from which our early 
settlers came, schools with us arose generally as children of 
the Church. From instruments of religion they have been 
gradually changed into institutions to promote the welfare 
of the State. 

Most of the early settlers of colonial America came from 
among those people and from those lands which had em- 
braced some form of the Protestant faith, and most of them 
came to America to enjoy a religious freedom not possible 
in the countries from which they came. Here they settled 
in the wilderness and began life anew. Among the Euro- 
pean ideas they brought with them were the importance of 
religion, and, in all except the Southern Colonies, of gen- 
eral education as well. 

Of all those who came to America during the early 
period, the English Puritans who settled New England con- 
tributed most that was important for our future educa- 
tional development. ‘The education of the young for mem- 
bership in the Church, and the perpetuation of a learned 
ministry for the churches, almost from the first claimed 
their serious attention. In the beginning home instruction 
was tried, but, this failing, they next resorted to laws (1642) 
which required all children to be taught to read and to 
know the laws and the principles of religion. A few years 
later (1647) they required that teachers be provided gen- 
erally, and that Latin grammar schools be established in 
the larger towns to prepare boys for the college (Harvard), 
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this having been founded even earlier (1636). ‘These 
laws, at the time new in the English-speaking world, be- 
came the corner-stones upon which our later state school 
systems have been built. 

Into the Middle Colonies, best represented by New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, came a mixture of peoples — 
English, Dutch, Swedish, German, and Scotch-Irish — all 
Protestants in faith, but representing a number of different 
churches and nationalities. No church here was in the 
majority, so each denomination accordingly developed its 
own schools, and about as it wished and could afford. The 
clergymen usually were the teachers in the church schools 
thus established, and the instruction was in the language 
of the different peoples. Private pay schools also were 
established in the larger towns. ‘The result in the Middle 
Colonies came to be a dependence upon church and private 
effort for educational advantages, and the schools thus 
established were largely for those who could afford to pay 
for the instruction given. Under the primitive conditions 
of the time, education, aside from such religious instruction 
as the churches gave, often declined to the vanishing point. 

In the Southern Colonies, where the settlers were largely 
of English stock and had come to America for gain rather 
than for religious freedom, no such urge toward either 
education or religion existed as among the Northern peoples. 
In consequence English practices were followed, and these 
were the tutor in the home or education in small select 
private schools for the wealthier classes, while the poorer 
classes were left with only such advantages as apprentice- 
ship training and the few pauper schools of the time might 
provide. In the latter, only reading, writing, and religion 
were taught. 

Type attitudes by 1750. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century we thus find three type attitudes toward educa- 
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tion transplanted from the home lands and established on 
American soil. These three type attitudes are important, 
as they not only shaped our future educational develop- 
ment but gave us some of our hardest educational battles 
as well 


ATTITUDE ASSUMED 


Strong State 
Parochial School 


Private and 
Pauper Schools 


Fig. 1. Earty Artitupres AssumEp Towarp Pusuic EDUCATION BY 
THE ORIGINAL STATES, AND BY THE STATES LATER CARVED FROM 
THE CEDED NATIONAL DoMAIN 


The first was the strong New England Puritan concep- 
tion of a religious State, supporting a system of common 
schools for the children of all the people, and higher Latin 
schools and a college for the preparation of a learned min- 
istry. ‘These schools the State enforced by law and com- 
pelled taxation to support. This type dominated New 
England, Rhode Island excepted, and deeply influenced 
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the educational development of all States to the westward 
to which New England people subsequently migrated. 
Out of this attitude, by the later separation of Church and 
State, our modern state systems of tax-supported public 
instruction have been evolved. 

The second type attitude was the parochial-school con- 
ception of the Middle Colonies, best represented by Protes- 
tant New Jersey and Pennsylvania and Catholic Mary- 
land. It stood for church control of all educational effort, 
resented state interference, in time came to be a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of the development of state education, 
and finally had to be overcome in the legislature and at 
the polls. 

The third type, into which the second type tended to 
merge, conceived of public education, aside from collegiate 
education, as intended chiefly for orphans and children of 
the poor, and as a charity which the State was under little 
or no obligation even to assist in supporting. Children of 
the upper and middle classes attended private or church 
schools, paying for the education they received. ‘This was 
a truly English conception, based on the general English 
belief that education was no business of the State. It was 
found in both the Southern and the Middle Colonies, and 
one of the big battles in our later educational history was 
to eliminate this pauper-school idea from our American 
life. 

These types of attitudes toward public education be- 
came fixed American types during the colonial period, and 
profoundly influenced subsequent American educational 
development. 

By 1750, too, a change in the old attitude toward religion 
was clearly evident in the American colonies. New settle- 
ments, frontier conditions, hard work, the rising commerce, 
lack of contact with Europe where the hatreds of the Re- 
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formation period still lingered, and the gradual rise of a 
civil conception of government — all these helped to weaken 
the hold on the people of the old religious doctrines. By 
1750 the change in thinking in America had become quite 
marked. The old religious fervor and intolerance were 
dying out, secular books had begun to dispute the earlier 
monopoly of the Bible, greater compulsion was necessary 
to secure attendance at the churches, and new questions 
of taxation and public policy were beginning to challenge 
the thinking of the colonists. The growing exasperation 
with the mother-country for her foolish colonial policy 
aided in giving the people a confidence in their ability to 
care for themselves. ‘There were indications, also, that we 
would soon evolve some distinctively American forms of 
education the better to meet our own needs. 

Effect of the War for Independence. The outbreak of 
the War for Independence checked all independent develop- 
ment in the matter of education. For something like half 
a century little was done, and much was lost. The effect 
of the War on all types of schools was disastrous. Most of 
the rural and parochial schools closed, and many of the 
private and charity schools in the towns and cities also 
were forced to discontinue. In New York City, then the 
second largest city in the country, practically all schools 
closed with the British occupancy and remained closed 
until after the end of the War. Many of the Latin gram- 
mar schools closed from a lack of pupils to teach, while the 
nine colleges of the time were almost deserted. The War 
engrossed the energies and the resources of the people, and 
schools, never very securely placed in the affections of the 
people, outside of New England, were allowed to fall into 
decay or entirely disappear. 

The close of the War found the country both impov- 
erished and exhausted. All the colonies had made heavy 
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sacrifices; many had been overrun by hostile armies; and 
the debt of the Union and the States was so great that many 
thought it could never be paid. Commerce was dead; petty 
insurrections against the new government began to appear; 
the new States were quarreling with one another; England 
remained antagonistic; and foreign complications soon 
arose. Ways and means of strengthening the new govern- 
ment and holding the Union together, rather than plans 
that could bear fruit only in the future, occupied the at- 
tention of the leaders of the time. It was indeed a critical 
period in our history, and that little or no attention was 
anywhere given to education was but natural. 

There were many conditions in our national life, too, 
that caused lack of interest in education among our people 
to continue for more than a generation after the War for 
Independence was over and the new Federal Government 
had been established. The simple agricultural life of the 
time, the homogeneous character of the people, the absence 
of cities, the isolation and independence of the villages, the 
lack of manhood suffrage in a number of the States, the 
want of any economic demand for education, and the fact 
that no important political question calling for settlement at 
the polls had as yet arisen — these were some of the rea- 
sons why schools and learning seemed to most men as some- 
thing of but minor importance. There was little need, 
either, for any book-learning among the masses of the 
people to enable them to transact the ordinary business 
of life. Few letters were written, seldom did one need to 
sign his name, newspapers in the modern sense did not 
exist, and the ability to read and write and cipher clearly 
served to distinguish the educated man from the uneducated 
one. To be ignorant of these simple arts was in no way any- 
thing of which to be ashamed. 

It was not until after we had settled our political and 
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commercial future by the War of 1812; a national con- 
sciousness laid on a democratic basis had been built up 
in the years immediately following; the rise of man- 
ufacturing and trade and industry had begun; and the 
Nation at large possessed the energy, the money, and in- 
terest for doing so, that we turned our attention to the 
creation of a democratic system of education for our people. 
So far as any real interest in education existed before about 
1820 it was in the Latin grammar schools, the new acade- 
mies, and the rising colleges of the time. After 1800 a new 
type of secondary school — the Academy — began to be 
established in numbers, and by 1825 eight States — Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Tennessee — had laid the founda- 
tions of future state universities. 

Awakening of an educational consciousness. Up to 
about the time of the beginnings of our national existence, 
education, like baptism, marriage, the administration of 
the sacrament, and the burial of the dead, had been con- 
sidered as primarily a function of the Church. The first 
half-century of our national life may be regarded as a 
period of transition from the church-control idea of educa- 
tion over to the idea of education under the control of and 
supported by the State. It required time to make the 
change in thinking. After about 1820 a number of new 
forces — philanthropic, political, social, and economic — 
combined to produce conditions which made state rather 
than church control of education seem both desirable and 
possible. Based, as our new government had been, on 
the two new principles of the political equality of all men 
and the freedom of all in matters of religion, education be- 
gan to seem something that was desirable for all for politi- 
cal reasons. ‘The gradual development of a national con- 
sciousness, national pride, and national resources in the 
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shape of taxable property also helped to make state rather 
than church schools seem desirable to a constantly increas- 
ing number of our citizens. 

The first important movement, looking to the provision 
of some educational advantages for poor children not 
eared for by any religious group, was the organization, in 
a number of our cities, of what were known as “ City School 
Societies.””> These were formed on the basis of a sub- 
scription list, teachers were employed, and schools were 
opened for the children of the poor. New York City, be- 
tween 1805 and 1842, was especially prominent in this 
movement, and excellent work was done by school so- 
cieties in many other Eastern cities. Benevolent individ- 
uals also opened or sponsored schools, free places in es- 
tablished pay schools were provided, and Sunday-School 
instruction was tried. 

In 1806 a Monitorial School was opened in New York 
City. This new plan of instruction, introduced from Eng- 
Jand, seemed so wonderful in its organization, so cheap to 
maintain, could care for so many pupils, and was so effective 
in teaching reading and the fundamentals of religion that 
it was hailed as a marvelous discovery. Soon monitorial 
schools were founded in most of the Eastern cities, and for 
the next twenty-five years, by which time their popularity 
had passed away, these schools rendered an important 
service in awakening an interest in the education of the 
masses. ‘They made the school of the people common and 
much talked of, and they awakened thought and _ pro- 
voked discussion on the question of public education. 

The growth of cities and the rise of manufacturing also 
did much to arouse an interest in education at public ex- 
pense. By 1820 many little villages were springing up, 
villages were changing into cities, water power was being 
harnessed, and factories were commencing their work. 
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The introduction of the steamboat (1807), the steam rail- 
road (1829), and the digging of many canals (Erie Canal, 
1825) opened-up the possibility of doing business on a 
scale before undreamed of. The invention of the steam 
printing-press (1814) made cheap modern newspapers 
practicable, and the work of the press in moulding public 
opinion was beginning. ‘The inventive genius of our peo- 
ple was now called into play, and Yankee ingenuity soon 
manifested itself in every direction. The great work of 
steam now began, and between 1820 and 1850 the industrial 
methods of America were revolutionized. The rise of the 
factory system, the rapid development of cities, the larger 
scale of business undertakings, the increase of new social 
and child-welfare problems as country people moved to the 
cities to live and work, and new political questions which 
grew out of the extension of manhood suffrage — all these 
combined to create a demand for general education to 
prepare individuals to live intelligently in the new politi- 
cal and industrial world now so rapidly developing. 

The election of Andrew Jackson as President, in 1828, 
was a clear revolution of the masses against the trained 
aristocratic type of government that had preceded, and 
was an event of far-reaching importance in our national 
life. After this it became evident, to a rapidly increasing 
number of our people, that general education of the people 
had become a fundamental necessity for our country. 
Still more, it also became apparent that the general educa- 
tion of all our people in the fundamentals of knowledge and 
civic virtue had now assumed an importance in the affairs 
of State that the careful education of a few had once held 
in the life of the Church. 

The great battles for free schools. At first various sub- 
stitutes for state support and control of education were 
tried. More School Societies were chartered. Religious 
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schools were subsidized. Numerous lotteries to aid schools 
were authorized by law. Grants of public land for the 
endowment of schools were made. State support of pau- 
per schools only was tried. Freedom of taxation to schools 
and educational societies was granted. Finally, all these 
makeshifts failing, they were gradually discarded and the 
battle for free, tax-supported, non-sectarian, and publicly 
controlled and directed schools, to serve the needs of society 
and the State, was on in every Northern State. 

The second quarter of the nineteenth century may be 
said to have witnessed this battle. In 1825 — always 
excepting certain portions of New England where the 
free-school idea had become thoroughly established — 
free, tax-supported, non-sectarian, and publicly controlled 
schools were the distant hope of the statesman and the re- 
former; in 1850 they were becoming an actuality in every 
Northern State. The twenty-five years intervening marked 
a period of public agitation and educational propaganda; 
of many hard legislative fights; of a struggle to secure the 
desired legislation, and then to hold what had been se- 
cured; of numerous bitter contests with church and pri- 
vate-school interests, which felt that their “vested rights” 
were being taken away from them; and at times of ref- 
erenda in which the people were asked to advise their leg- 
islatures as to what to do in the matter. It was a time of 
acrimonious controversy, and much bitterness of feeling 
was engendered. The advocates of free schools were re- 
garded as fanatics, dangerous to the State; the opponents 
of free schools were considered by them as old-time con- 
servatives, and as _ selfish, short-sighted members of 
society. 

This battle was waged for different objectives in differ- 
ent States, but it centered about seven main strategic 
points, These were: 
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1. The general taxation of all property to support free schools. 
2. The elimination of the charity or pauper-school conception 


from our land. 

3. The abolition of small tuition or other charges, and the mak- 
ing of the schools absolutely free. 

4. The elimination of all sectarian instruction and control. 

5. The establishment of state supervisory control. 

6. The extension of the “common school” upward to include 


the high school. 
7. The creation of the state university to crown the educational 


system. 


It was the work of years to convince the masses of the 
people that the scheme of state schools was not only prac- 
ticable, but also the best and most economical means for 
giving to their children the benefits of an education; to 
convince citizens of property that taxation for education 
was in the interests of both public and private welfare; to 
convince legislators that it was safe to vote for free-school 
bills; and to overcome the opposition due to apathy, re- 
ligious jealousies, and private interests. In time, though, 
the desirability of common, free, tax-supported, non-sec- 
tarian, state-controlled schools became evident to a ma- 
jority of the citizens of the different American States, and 
as it did the American State School, free and equally open 
to all, the birthright of every American boy and girl, was 
finally evolved and took its place as the most important 
institution in our national life working for the perpetuation 
of our free democratic ideals and the advancement of the 
public welfare. 

The leaders in the struggle. Thousands of prominent 
people in all walks of life engaged in the struggle. Many 
ministers of the gospel rendered valuable aid, and a num- 
ber of our early state school superintendents were clergy- 
men. Many college professors served the cause. Caleb 
Mills, of Indiana, and Calvin E. Stone, of Ohio, two cele- 
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brated leaders in their States, were both college professors. 
Many governors helped, and among these DeWitt Clinton 
of New York gave most valuable assistance. Candidates 
for office were forced to declare themselves. Abraham 
Lincoln, when a candidate for the lower house in the 
Illinois Legislature, in 1832, issued an address to his con- 
stituency in which he came out squarely for public schools. 
Many newspapers and labor organizations helped, and 
hundreds of propaganda societies were formed to forward 
the cause. 

Of the many who were prominent a few stand out as the 
great leaders in the struggle. Horace Mann (1796-1859) 
in Massachusetts, and Henry Barnard (1811-1900) in 
Connecticut, stand out most prominently in “the awaken- 
ing.” Mann was the great organizer of campaigns and 
defender of the faith; Barnard the scholar and originator 
of new ideas. Almost contemporaneous with these men 
were leaders in other States who helped fight through the 
battles of state establishment and state organization and 
control. Gideon Hawley in New York, Thaddeus Stevens 
in Pennsylvania, Samuel Lewis and Samuel Galloway in 
Ohio, Ninian W. Edwards in Illinois, John D. Pierce and 
Isaac E. Crary in Michigan, Robert J. Breckinridge in 
Kentucky, Calvin H. Wiley in North Carolina, and John 
Swett in California are names that are known to students 
of the history of education everywhere. It is not with- 
out its significance, as revealing the enduring influence of 
the religious conception as to the importance of education, 
that practically all these men were either of New England 
Puritan stock or of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian ancestry. 

By the close of the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, certainly by 1860, we find the American public 
school system fully established, in principle at least, in 
all our Northern States. Much yet remained to be done 
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to carry into full effect what had been established in prin- 
ciple, but everywhere democracy had won its fight, and the 
American public school — supported by general taxation, 
freed from the pauper-school taint, free and equally open 
_ to all, under the direction of representatives of the people, 
independent of sectarian control, and complete from the 
primary school through the high school, and in some 
Western States through the university as well — may be 
considered as established permanently in American public 
policy. The establishment of the free public high school 
and the state university represent the crowning achieve- 
ments of those who struggled to found a state-supported 
educational system fitted to the needs of great democratic 
States. After the War between the states, the free-school 
idea was adopted by all the Southern States where it had 
not been developed earlier, while the Western States have 
had the idea brought to them by their early settlers and in 
consequence established from the first in their constitutions 
and laws. 

Creation of the normal school. Once the public school 
was created, the idea of training teachers for it naturally 
arose. ‘The first teacher-training school in America was 
established privately, in 1823, by the Reverend Samuel 
R. Hall, who opened a tuition school for the training of 
teachers at Concord, Vermont. He offered a three-year 
course which reviewed the common-school branches, and 
included mathematics, some book science, logic, astronomy, 
evidences of Christianity, and moral and_ intellectual 
philosophy. In the third term of the third year he intro- 
duced a new study called the “Art of Teaching,” basing it 
on his own experience as a teacher. ‘To make clearer his 
ideas he wrote out a series of Lectures on Schoolkeeping. 
In 1829 these were published, and formed the first book in 
English on the subject of teaching to be published in this 
country. 
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The teacher-training idea took root but slowly, but in 
1839 Horace Mann was instrumental in establishing the 
first state normal school in the United States. This was 
opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, July 3, 1839, with one 
instructor and three students. By 1860 twelve state nor- 
mal schools had been established, in nine States, and six 
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Fig. 2. Tur First State NorRMAL ScHooL BurLpDING IN AMERICA 
At Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Dedicated by Horace Mann, in 1846. 


private schools had also been created for the same purpose. 
By 1865 the number of state normal schools had been in- 
creased to twenty, and after about 1870 both their number 
and size increased very rapidly. Today the state normal 
school, or teachers college, is accepted as a necessary part 
of the educational system of most of the States. 

New educational ideas from abroad. Since our early 
educational beginnings were largely English in origin, it 
was but natural that they should be clear copies of what had 
been worked out in the mother country. Even our first 
distinctively American creation —the high school, first 
established in Boston in 1821— was an adaptation of 
English antecedents. Even after our separation from 
England we continued to follow English practices, and it 
was not until about 1840 to 1845 that the better work 
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which had been done elsewhere began to influence us at 
all. After 1848 the new ideas of the German-Swiss Pes- 
talozzi (1746-1827) were given to the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts, and after 1860 their spread over the country was 
rapid. 


Bie O | In Adam's Fall 
ah ‘ode We finned all, 


i 1 Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


2 | The Cat doth play, 


And after flay. 
= Rode 4 Fi HE Praifes of my Tongue 
j A Dog will bite ve A offer potite a taiee A 
Lng AA ; . at U was taught and learot fo young 
ger fray A Thief at Night. To read bis boty Word, 
A | ° g That 1 was broaght to koow 
: An Eagle flight The Danger ie in, 
i Is out of fight. By Nature and by Praftice too 
al A wreiched flave to Sias 
4 The idle Fool 3 Ea ie ted to fee = 
ba . can do tothing well 3 
f Is whip t at School And whether halla Sionez fee 
To fave bimfelf from Hell, 
A page of the Illustrated Alphabet A page of the Reading Matter 


Specimen Pages from the New England Primer, famous textbook published in 1690, 
of which over three million copies were sold. 


Fic. 3. OnE PHASE oF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN 
COLONIAL Days 


Rejecting the dull memory work of the earlier religious 
school, and basing his instruction on development from 
within, sense-perception, reasoning, individual judgment, 
and oral instruction, Pestalozzi laid the foundations of 
the modern, secular, elementary school. He also worked 
out much new subject-matter for it — science instruction, 
oral language work, geography, mental arithmetic — and 
began the teaching of drawing and music. Still more, he 
and his teachers worked out a technique of instruction, 
vastly different from anything the older religious elemen- 
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tary school had known. He thus stands as a commanding 
figure in the history of elementary education, and as the 
most important of those who helped to create the modern 
secular elementary school. All this new teaching ma- 
terial we in time inherited, and it was the introduction of 
this which gave such vitality to the new normal schools, 
after about 1865. The new conception of the child as a 
developing personality, demanding subject-matter and 
method suited to his stage of development, and the new 
conception of teaching as that of directing a child’s educa- 
tion instead of hearing recitations and “keeping school,” 
now replaced the earlier accumulation-of-knowledge idea of 
the school. To teach, by the new Pestalozzian procedure, 
now seemed to many the most wonderful thing in the 
world. 

In 1855 the first kindergarten in America was established 
in a German-speaking community in Wisconsin, and in 
1860 an English-speaking kindergarten was opened in 
Boston. In 1873 the first public school kindergarten in 
the United States was opened in St. Louis. This was a 
new idea for which we are indebted to a German by the 
name of Froebel (1782-1852), and which was based on the 
fundamental educational concept that the pupil’s self- 
activity should be utilized and made to contribute to edu- 
cational, moral, and social ends. A natural extension of 
this idea to the upper grades, after about 1880, brought us 
the manual-training activities and the manual-arts high 
school, and for these additions we are chiefly indebted to 
the Swedes, Finns, and Russians. To a German by the 
name of Herbart (1776-1841) we are chiefly indebted for 
a better psychology of the educational process than Pes- 
talozzi had known, a new statement of the aim and method 
in education, and new subject-matter — history, litera- 
ture, social studies — of much importance for the elemen- 
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tary school. To an American, Francis W. Parker (1837- 
1902), we are indebted for having brought to us the best 
of the new German ideas as to the teaching of geography 
and science. 

Assimilation of these contributions. We have since 
materially altered the character of all these new contribu- 
tions, working them over the better to fit the changing 
needs of American children. Excepting instruction in 
agriculture, though, which came in recently in response to 
an economic demand and as an outgrowth of our nature 
study, and the recently developed instruction in health 
work, the elementary-school course of study by 1900 con- 
tained all the elements of the elementary-school course of 
today. The changes and additions and the variations in 
emphasis and methods which have taken place since we 
began are well shown in Table I on page 17. The be- 
ginning of these changes goes back to the work of Pes- 
talozzi, though his contributions and those of Herbart, 
Froebel, and their followers are so interwoven in the educa- 
tional practice of today that it is, in most cases, impossi- 
ble to trace them or to separate them one from the other. 
We have assimilated them rather than merely adopted 
them, and our elementary-school instruction of today, 
despite these important additions since 1860 remains, as 
before, a sturdy native development. 

Since about 1900 new conceptions as to the nature and 
purpose of the educational process have changed almost 
entirely the character of our earlier school work. The 
center of gravity has been shifted from subject-matter to 
the child to be taught, and the school, in consequence, has 
largely changed from a place where children prepare for 
life to a place where children live life, and thus prepare 
for civic and social efficiency in the national life of tomorrow. 
The school has thus become a new institution. The 
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studies which have come to characterize the modern ele- 
mentary school may now be classified under the headings: 


Drill subjects. Content subjects. Expression subjects. 

Reading Geography Kindergarten work 

Writing History Music 

Spelling Literature Drawing 

Language Civic Studies Manual Arts 

Arithmetic Manners and Conduct Domestic Arts 
Nature Study School Gardening 
Agriculture Vocational Subjects 
Health Work Plays and Games 


Auditorium Activities 
Civic Activities 


The order of arrangement is not only almost the order of 
the historical introduction of the different subjects into 
the elementary school, but the three groups also represent 
the three great periods of our elementary-school develop- 
ment. The drill subjects characterized the earlier school; 
the content subjects, excepting the last two, the period of 
development between 1860 and 1890; and the expression 
subjects the modern elementary-school development. 

The present conviction of our people. Slowly but cer- 
tainly public education has been established as a great 
state, one might almost say, a great National interest of 
the American people. They have conceived of education 
as being essential to the welfare of the State, and have 
established state systems of education to enforce the idea. 
The principle that the wealth of the State must educate 
the children of the State has become firmly fixed. The 
schools have been made free and equally open to all; edu- 
cation has been changed from a charity to a birthright; 
and a thoroughly democratic educational ladder has every- 
where been provided. ‘The corollary to free education — 
the compulsion to attend — is now found in most States. 
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The school term has been lengthened, the instruction 
greatly enriched, new types of schools and classes pro- 
vided, and new extensions of educational opportunity have 
been begun. 

As a result of our long evolution we have finally de- 
veloped a thoroughly native series of American state 
school systems, bound together by one common purpose 
and working for the same national ends. In consequence 
it may now be regarded as the settled conviction of our 
American people that the provision of a liberal system of 
free non-sectarian public schools, in which equal oppor- 
tunity is provided for all, even though many different types 
of schools are needed, is not only an inescapable obliga- 
tion of our States to their future citizens, but also that 
nothing that the State does for its people contributes so 
much to the moral uplift, to a higher civic virtue, to health 
and happiness, and to increased economic returns to the 
State as does a generous system of free public schools. 

The scope of this chapter. We have now traced, in the 
briefest possible manner, the larger outlines of the history 
of educational development in the United States. In 
the chapters which follow we shall frequently add other 
historical paragraphs, that will explain some phases of 
our development more in detail. It is a very interesting 
subject, and a detailed study of our educational history, as 
given in a course in the History of Education in the United 
States, will reveal to the student a fascinating story. It 
will also reveal how fully the problems and practices of 
present-day education are an outgrowth of a long his- 
torical development. Still more, the course will interpret 
to the student the evolution of much of the best in our 
American life. 

If one has time, and cares to carry historical studies 
further, either in classes or alone, there is no more in- 
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teresting historical study than the general History of Ed- 
ucation. It is not so immediately practical as many other 
courses, but it gives a vision and a perspective that few 
other studies can give. It is the story of the rise and prog- 
ress and the ups and downs of the human race, traced as it 
relates to education. It is in a sense the history of our 
Western Civilization, from the days of little Greece to the 
present, studied in one of its highest forms. From such a 
study one learns how deeply the roots of our civilization go 
back into the past, and that the state of education today in 
our Western World is the product of and a natural evolu- 
tion out of what has gone before — a development, a cul- 
mination, a flowering-out of forces and impulses that go 
far back in history for their origin. _ 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Explain how the Puritan contribution became the corner- 
stone of our modern state school systems. 

2. Explain why the parochial system of the Middle Colonies was 
as natural for them as the state system for Massachusetts. 

3. Show how the rising individualism of later colonial times 
tended to weaken the hold of religious education. 

4. Show how a change from a religious to a political motive for 
schools was a natural accompaniment to the theories of the 
Declaration of Independence and the establishment of our 
new type of constitutional government. 

5. Explain why we were so slow in developing an educational 
consciousness. 

6. Explain why the development of a national consciousness 
was necessary before an educational consciousness could be 
awakened. 

7. Explain how the School Societies and the Monitorial Schools 
helped to pave the way for tax-supported schools. 

8. Show how the development of cities and the extension of the 
suffrage called for new types of educational opportunity. 

9. State the change in the character of instruction from that of 
the church schools to that of Pestalozzi. 

10. Does the obligation to educate impose any greater exercise of 
state authority than the obligation to protect the public health? 
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While schools have been established by majority action, is it 
not true that this, and further development, have come as the 
result of the work of a small thinking minority? Illustrate. 


. Illustrate the difference between an acceptance in principle 


and an acceptance in reality. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Cubberley, on pages 120-22 of Public Education in the United 


States, gives the arguments advanced for and against free 
schools during the great early battle for taxation for education. 
Look these up, and estimate the importance of each as we view 
the matter today. 


. Just what is furnished free, with tuition, by the schools of 


your State today? 


. Trace the development of compulsory education in the United 


States. 


. On an outline map of the United States indicate the com- 


pulsory school attendance ages in the different states. (See 
Bulletin no. 20, 1928. United States Office of Education. ) 


. Are there any of the seven battles for free public education 


listed on page 11 which have not yet been completely won 
in your State? 


. Make a list of present educational practices which had their 


origin in colonial times. 


. A teacher training department was organized by the pastor 


of a North Carolina Presbyterian church, who also conducted 
an Academy in connection with his pastorate, as early as 1785. 
This school had considerable influence in the South for over 
twenty-five years, and was best known for its work in pre- 
paring teachers. Can this fact be harmonized with the state- 
ment in the text (p. 13) that the first teacher-training in- 
stitution was established by Samuel R. Hall? 


. Look up and report on one or more of the following topics, 


using Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education as a source: 
a. Pestalozzi, and his work. 
b. The Monitorial System of instruction. 
c. Colonial period in American education. 
d. Henry Barnard and his work. 
e. Horace Mann and his work. 
f. City School Societies. 
g. The New England Primer, 
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CHAPTER II 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


In tracing the evolution of the American public school 
from its beginnings, down through the educational reor- 
ganization that took place between 1850 or 1860 and 1900, 
as was done in the preceding chapter, we showed how the 
native American school was modified and expanded as a 
result of new ideas that came to us from abroad. In this 
chapter we shall point out how the school has experienced 
other changes in direction by reason of the coming of new 
peoples, as well as new ideas, and by the great industrial 
changes of the past seventy-five years. Combined, these 
two forces have profoundly modified our early educational 
problem. 

Our original stock, and the change. While we early re- 
ceived some migrations from other than English lands, by 
the time of the War for Independence we had so assimi- 
lated them that we had become a thoroughly English-type 
colony, speaking the English language, following English 
customs, and copying English practices in the schools we 
maintained. The first Federal Census, of 1790, shows us 
to have been preponderantly English in stock. Only 
among the Germans of Pennsylvania was there any large 
body of people who spoke another language and followed 
other ways. New England was even more English than 
England itself. 

Up to 1820 immigration was small, probably averaging 
less than 6,000 annually, and largely English in character. 
Not until 1842, when the great stream of Germans and 
Trish had clearly begun, did the number coming in any one 
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year reach the hundred thousand mark. Excepting one 
year during our Civil War, when it fell to 72,000, our im- 
migration, since 1845, has never been less. ‘The numbers 
increased strikingly with the years, and between 1903 
and 1914 immigration ranged from three quarters of a 
million to a million and a quarter a year. 

Up to 1825, at least, those coming were very largely 
English, Scotch, and Protestant Irish, and these fitted in 
very well with our 
native stock and 
caused us no con- 
cern. Between 1830 
and 1840 both the 
German and the 
Irish immigration 
increased rapidly, 
and Irish Catholics 
from southern Ire- 
land began to re- 
place the northern 
Protestant Irish of 
the earlier migra- 
tion. After the po- 


English - 83.5% 


tato famine of 1846— Fig. 4. NATIONALITY OF THE WHITE PoPpuLa- 
f ‘ TION, AS SHOWN BY THE Famity NAMES IN 
48 the Irish came in THE CENSUS OF 1790 


large numbers, and 

in all over four millions of Irish have come to us since we 
first began, in 1820, to keep count of our immigrants. 
About this same time large numbers of Germans also began 
to arrive, and after 1848 they increased markedly for the 
next four decades. In all, over five and a half millions 
of the best and most liberty-loving of the German people 
have come and settled among us. During the middle 
years of the nineteenth century about three and a half 
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millions of English also came, followed by over two mil- 
lions of people of the Scandinavian races. 

After about 1882 the character of our immigration 
changed in a very remarkable manner. Immigration from 
the North and West of Europe declined abruptly, and 
in its place immi- 
gration from the 
South and East of 
Europe set up in a 
constantly increas- 
ing stream. Italians, 
Greeks, peoples of 
the Balkan States, 
Austro-Hungarians, 
Spaniards, Turks, 
Russian and Aus- 
trian Jews, Syrians, 
and Armenians were 
the chief national- 
ities now admit- 
ted. French Cana- 
dians also poured 
over the border into the mill towns of New England. By 
1914 nearly half the foreign-born in the United States were 
of this new migration. 

From 1820 to 1927 a total of 36,386,381 immigrants 
came to live among us. No such great movement of peo- 
ples was ever known before in history. Compared with 
this vast influx of peoples to a new world, the migrations 
of the Germanic tribes — Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Goths, 
Vandals, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Sueves, Danes, Burgun- 
dians, Huns — into the old Roman Empire, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, pale into insignificance. As a result, 
we are the greatest cosmopolitan mixture the world has 
ever known. 
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Results of this movement. Of those who came to us in 
this great migration, more than one third could neither 
read nor write, and the influx of such large numbers of 
people, poor and uneducated, who would ultimately become 
citizens and voters, early awakened a solicitude for our 
political future and aided materially in the establishment 
of public education and the development of state control. 
The later migration has awakened even more concern. 
Settling largely in the cities of the North, the agricultural 
regions of the Middle and Far West, and the mining dis- 
tricts of the mountainous States, they have created seri- 
ous problems in housing and living, moral and sanitary 
conditions, law and order, and honest and decent govern- 
ment, while popular education everywhere has been made 
more difficult by their presence. After about 1890 these 
new peoples came so fast that we were unable to assimi- 
late them, our so-called “melting-pot”” had more than it 
could handle, and our national life suffered seriously in 
consequence. 

The World War brought to us a consciousness, for the 
first time in any effective manner, of the grave results upon 
the character of our national life brought about by unre- 
stricted immigration. We saw clearly, as we entered the 
conflict, that we had been permitting to come to our 
shores large numbers of people who came primarily for 
gain, and who, even though they took out citizenship pa- 
pers, cared little for us, our democratic institutions, or our 
government. After the army draft we found that many of 
these, too, possessed such a low degree of intelligence that 
they were a serious handicap to the body politic. It be- 
came apparent that, while thinking we had been merely 
providing a home for the poor and oppressed of all lands 
we had reposed in a false security, and we were in reality 
facing a vast social and racial problem involving our na- 
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tional safety and unity and the preservation of our demo- 
cratic institutions and ideals. When the War ended we 
saw that our only salvation lay in greatly restricting the 
intake, and that this must be done at once and in a thor- 
oughgoing manner if we were to escape the worst deluge 
in our history. After some experimenting, the Johnson 
Immigration Law of 1924, restricting the take to two 
per cent of those already here, for each nationality, in 1890, 
was passed by Congress. Still further restrictions were 
made in 1929, based on “‘national origins” of the 1920 pop- 
ulation. 

The problem of education and assimilation. Our prob- 
lem now is to hold to the restrictions imposed until our 
“‘melting-pot” can do its work, and then in the future to 
choose, in some thoroughly scientific manner, those whom 
we care to have come and make their homes with us. 
That our problem is not a simple one may be seen from the 
fact that, by the 1930 Census, there were still over four 
millions of illiterate persons, ten years of age or over, in our 
total population; that in many of our cities an illiteracy of 
5 to 7 per cent was common, with up to 10 per cent found 
in some of our northern manufacturing cities; and that an 
illiteracy of 20 to 25 per cent among the foreign-born was 
frequent. Of our over thirteen millions of foreign-born 
whites, but 58.8 per cent had become naturalized, and 
9.3 per cent additional had taken out their first citizen- 
ship papers. ‘I'welve and one half millions of these were 
over twenty-one years of age, and among these, despite 
the emphasis on adult education and removal of illiteracy 
since the World War, there were still over a million and a 
quarter who were classed as illiterate. 

To assimilate these peoples into our national life and 
citizenship is our problem. We must do this and we must, 
if possible, give them the impress of our peculiar institu- 
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tions and ideals. National safety and national welfare 
alike demand that we not only teach these peoples to use 
the English language as our common tongue, but that they 
be educated also in the principles and ideals of our form of 
government. Even under the best of conditions this will 
require time, and it calls for a constructive national pro- 
gram if effective work is to be done. Social and political 
institutions of value are the product of a long evolution, 
and they are safe only so long as they are in the keeping of 
those who have created them or have come to appreciate 
them. Our religious, political, and social ideals must be 
preserved from replacement by less noble ideals if our na- 
tional character is not to be weakened. 

The difficulties we face. When we face such a problem 
of nation building we seem, at first glance, to lack most of 
the necessary tools with which to work. Compared with a 
highly organized and centralized nation, such as Germany, 
France, Italy, or Japan, we seem feeble in our ability to 
organize and push forward a constructive program for 
national development. Many of the methods which they 
have used so effectively are entirely lacking with us. There 
the State is highly organized; the people homogeneous 
and like-minded; the ruling class is well educated, and se- 
lected by careful educational and service tests; national 
policies are well thought out and promulgated; the schools 
are a part of the national organization, effectively planned 
for the advancement of the national] interests; the teachers 
have been carefully trained in state institutions, and then 
organized into a form of national army for national ends; 
the instruction in religion or national morality is directed 
toward definite civic ends; and national military service is 
used as an effective force for nationalizing all elements, and 
for training the people in obedience and in respect for law 
and order and authority. 
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We have almost none of these tools, and many of them 
we hope never to have. Our governments — city, county, 
state, and in part national — are but loosely organized. 
Political skill, rather than training and efficiency, usually 
offers the road to office. Our local government is good, 
bad, or indifferent, as our people desire it to be. Our 
governmental policies change frequently, and often give 
no evidence of having been formed on the basis of expert 
advice. Through the initiative our people, in almost half 
our States, can propose almost any kind of ill-considered 
legislation. Though our state and national governments 
have recently assumed many new functions, in the inter- 
ests of efficient service, each addition has been looked upon 
with suspicion by many who fear the coming of centralized, 
bureaucratic control. The thinking men and students of 
fundamental questions in any form of government are 
relatively few. In monarchical forms of government the 
student and the scholar are sought out and drafted for 
public service, but in a democracy they constitute a minor- 
ity seldom chosen for office. Everywhere our public offi- 
cials are of the people, and represent majority opinion. 

Our people, too, are a great unwieldy mixture of diverse 
races and religions, some groups of which strongly oppose 
being assimilated. The private and the parochial school 
exist side by side with the public school, usually without 
any supervision or control, and efforts to compel such 
schools to be taught in the English language have so far 
largely failed. In many of our States fully one fourth of 
the teachers have had no adequate training for service. 
In a few States more than half of the teaching force is 
without such training. The administration of our schools 
is largely in the hands of inexpert local school boards, 
animated by no real conception of the educational process 
or any constructive national policy. Religious instruction 
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and a supervising priesthood we do not want in the schools, 
and a national religion with us is inconceivable. Neither 
do we want our boys taken for service in the army, or given 
much of the kind of national discipline which army life 
imposes. The collection and segregation of non-English- 
speaking nationalities in our cities and sometimes in our 
rural districts, and the coming of so many male adults 
without wives or children, have also been against us. Some 
of our city newspapers do as much harm as good, and our 
foreign-language press is often positively bad. The hy- 
phenated citizen, and the priest bent on holding nationali- 
ties together, alike complicate our problem. 

The tools we really have. Yet notwithstanding these 
many handicaps we are after all not without tools of real 
effectiveness. Our common English language, our com- 
mon customs, our common law, our common political in- 
stitutions, our common democratic life, our newspaper 
habit, our motion pictures, our radio, our ease of communi- 
cation, our tolerance of other peoples, and a general ab- 
sence of any large foreign priesthood intent on holding 
peoples together for religious ends — all these have helped 
us in the assimilation of other races. The army draft 
of the World War, with the many army schools that were 
then established, was also of much temporary benefit. 

All these helps, though, are minor and incidental, and 
not a part of any clearly formulated state or national plan. 
The one great constructive tool which we possess is our 
public school system, and upon it, and upon it almost 
alone, must we place dependence for our social and politi- 
cal salvation. The superintendents and principals of our 
public schools, the professors of education in our universi- 
ties and teachers’ colleges, and the thinking leaders other- 
wise engaged in educational work are today doing more to 
formulate a policy for the improvement and advancement 
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of the public welfare of this Nation than any other single 
group. Upon the principals and teachers who carry out the 
constructive policies thus formulated really rests the bur- 
den of the future of our free democratic institutions and 
the welfare of our country. What progress we as a people 
make in national character, from generation to generation, 
is largely determined by how well the public school has 
seen national needs and been guided by that largeness of 
national vision without which but little progress in national 
welfare is ever made. 

It is in our public schools, then, that our people, adult 
as well as young, must be trained for literacy, given the 
common English speech, be brought to understand our 
social and political institutions and history, be filled with 
the spirit and ideals of our national life, be trained for re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democracy such as ours, and 
gradually — possible only after generations — be welded 
into that American race which is today in the making. 
In our high schools and colleges the more promising must 
be trained for leadership and service, and given a vision of 
the position America ought to assume in world affairs. It 
was for this that our early educational leaders fought the 
battles to establish the American free school, and today 
we realize, as never before in our history, the enormous im- 
portance for our future of the contributions which they made. 

Industrial changes since 1860. ‘The problem of the im- 
migrant and his assimilation, great as it is, is not the 
only change in our national life that has thrown important 
new burdens on our public schools. Since 1860, and 
largely since 1875, the whole character of our life has been 
altered by the shifting of this Nation from primarily an 
agricultural one to one essentially manufacturing in type. 
Awakening to the marvelous possibilities which our vast 
resources In iron, coal, timber, and mineral wealth gave us, 
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and applying new technical knowledge which in 1860 we 
had scarcely begun to teach, Yankee ingenuity and energy 
and brains have since transformed Amezica and pushed it 
to the front as the world’s greatest manufacturing nation. 
As a result we of today live in a new world — a world of 
steam and steel and electricity and applied science. Since 
1860 our cities have increased greatly in number and in the 
complexity of their life. Today almost three-fifths (56%) 
of our people live in incorporated cities and towns, as 
against one sixth in 1860. 

The great increase in city population and in the number 
engaged in manufacturing, all of whom are food and cloth- 
ing consumers and not producers, coupled with a rapid in- 
crease in the standard of living and in the per capita food 
and clothing consumption of our people, have in turn 
caused a revolution in agricultural production and in life 
on the farm. New agricultural regions have been opened, 
new grains and fruits introduced, much new agricultural 
machinery perfected and put to use, new methods of mar- 
keting and preserving demonstrated, and a new agricul- 
tural education developed and firmly established in our 
schools. The prosperity of the farmer, too, and the ease 
and comfort of city life have alike led to the leasing of 
farms everywhere to tenants, while the owners move into 
town to enjoy urban advantages. Asa result the old Ameri- 
can-type farmer is in many places giving way to the foreign- 
born tenant farmer — Italians, Portuguese, Austro-Huns, 
Poles, Slavs, Serbs, Armenians, Japanese, Mexicans — 
and it is probable that the movement is as yet only in its 
beginnings. Capable as agriculturalists, thrifty and eco- 
nomical, they pass successively from farm laborer to tenant, 
and from tenant to owner. The agricultural consequences 
of these changes in the character of our rural population 
may not be very important, but the educational and social 
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consequences, as we shall point out in Chapter XIX, are 
tremendous and far-reaching. 

Effect of these changes on the home. As those changes 
in the nature of our national life have taken place, the 
character of our home life has altered greatly. Under the 
older village and rural-life conditions a large family was an 
asset, as every boy and girl could be of help from an early 
age. In working about the house and the farm they re- 
ceived much valuable education and training. The new 
city life, though, has changed all this. A large family to- 
day in town is a serious liability rather than an asset, and 
the training received today in the home does not amount to 
much. In the home of early days girls used to be taught 
to sew, cook, bake, wash, iron, mend, and care for the house. 
On the farm the boy learned to plant, cultivate, and reap 
the crops, care for and feed the horses and stock, watch 
and learn to read the signs of the weather, mend wagons 
and harness, and make simple repairs to buildings and 
machinery. In the villages boys had “chores” to do, and 
saw many trades practiced which today no longer charac- 
terize village life. 

The result of these changes of the past half to three 
quarters of a century are written large over our life of to- 
day. It is seen in the large number of small or childless 
families, and in the need everywhere for the instruction 
of children in things that their grandparents learned in the 
home and on the farm. Only among the foreign-born and 
in rural communities does one any longer find large fami- 
liescommon. The native American, and the more thought- 
ful people generally shrink from the competition for their 
children, and tend to limit the size of their families to the 
few children they can now clothe and educate according 
to their own standard of living. This is one of the direct 
results of our unrestricted immigration policy in the past. 
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There are many compensating advantages, to be sure. 
Children of today grow up under more sanitary conditions, 
and are better cared for and are better educated. ‘They 
work much less and have far more leisure, but they also 
acquire so much through the eye and the ear, and so little 
by actual doing, that a new educational problem has been 
created in consequence. ‘Too often today our city homes 
are only places where families eat and sleep, and not homes 
in the old sense at all. The family as a unit has gained 
much in comfort and pleasure as a result of the changes 
above enumerated; the losses have come largely to chil- 
dren and to society and to government. 

As an accompaniment of these changes there has been a 
marked weakening of the old home restraints and educa- 
tive influences that once exercised such a wholesome effect 
over the young. Communities were smaller then and 
much more homogeneous in character. Children formerly, 
much more than now, were taught obedience, reverence, 
courtesy, proper demeanor, honesty, fidelity, and virtue, 
and the Church and religion counted for much more in 
their lives than is the case today. The Church has lost 
much of its earlier influence, and millions of children are to- 
day growing up without Sunday-School training and largely 
ignorant of the Bible. The character of our Sunday ob- 
servance has also greatly altered. The little homogeneous 
communities, with their limited outlook and local spirit, 
have been changed by the coming of a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation, a freer and easier life, and by semi-city conditions. 
The telephone, the automobile, interurban bus lines, the 
‘““movies,’” and the city newspaper have wrought great 
changes everywhere, and the radio promises to work even 
greater transformations. Parents everywhere are less 
strict than they used to be. Children not only learn much 
more, go more, and see more than they used to do, but 
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they also have far greater liberty than they used to have. 
The discipline of the young in obedience and good be- 
havior and the other homely virtues is no longer fashion- 
able. One finds this new home and life attitude expressed 
today in communities everywhere in their freer life, their 
sensational newspapers, their poor city government, and 
their general failure to enforce obedience to law. 

Effect of these changes on the school. The effect of all 
these changes in our mode of living is written large on our 
national life. ‘The home and life conditions of an earlier 
period are gone, never to return. We live today in a new, 
a rapidly changing, and a very complex and difficult world. 
Our only chance of meeting successfully these new life 
conditions lies in more and better education for our chil- 
dren than their parents had. The day when the ability 
to read and write and cipher served to distinguish the 
educated man from the ignorant one is far behind us. To- 
day a man who knows only these simple arts is an unedu- 
cated man, unfitted to cope with the life conditions of a 
modern world. 

It is these vast and far-reaching social and industrial 
and home-life changes, which we have in this chapter 
sketched very briefly, that have been behind the many im- 
portant changes in public education which have been made 
in the past fifty years, and which underlie the most pressing 
problems in American education today. As our civiliza- 
tion increases in complexity and difficulty, education must 
develop and broaden to retain its usefulness and effective-’ 
ness. It is impossible for the beginning student of today 
to understand the complexity of our public schools, the . 
many new lines being developed and the new experiments 
under way, the reorganization in form and the rewriting 
of our courses of study, except in the light of the great 
social and industrial and home-life changes that have 
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come to us largely in the past seventy-five years. To 
parents the changes now being made in public education 
often seem both incomprehensible and unnecessary. 

As the new classes in the population have crowded into 
the schools of our cities we have been forced to reshape 
our instruction to meet their needs. As the applications 
of science have ushered in a new industrial civilization, 
and the old home and village arts have disappeared, we 
have been compelled to add new activity and expression 
subjects to our courses of study. As the home has changed 
in character, and has more and more tended to turn the 
whole matter of the education and discipline of the young 
over to the public school to handle, we have been forced 
to recast our discipline and restate the purposes of our in- 
struction. It is as true today as when our public schools 
first began that the nature of the Nation’s needs must de- 
termine the character of the education we are to provide. 
As these needs change the school must also change. 

The scope of this chapter. The new influences which we 
have outlined in this chapter, and their effect on the 
school, belong to the study known as Educational Soci- 
ology, though what we have outlined is broader than is 
contained in most courses in this subject. Sociology is 
the scientific study of society. In it one studies the ways 
in which group-life operates, and the consequences to man 
of its operation. Educational Sociology is an application 
of the principles derived from a study of the field of So- 
ciology to the school, and to the problems of education as 
they relate to society. Educational History, Educational 
Psychology, Educational Hygiene, and Educational So- 
ciology are often stated to be the underlying studies out 
of which one derives a philosophy of the educational 
process. 

In our colleges and normal schools a number of other 
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courses are given which cover parts of the problem here 
presented. In such courses as Immigration Problems, or 
Races and Immigrants in America, one studies the immi- 
gration aspect of the problem. In such courses as Indus- 
trial History one studies the nature and effects of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. In such courses as Rural-Life Prob- 
lems, one studies the effect of the vast social and industrial 
changes on the important institutions of rural society — 
the home, the church, and the school. In such courses as 
Poverty and Crime, Problems of Child Welfare, and Educa- 
tional Sociology one studies the effects of these changes on 
the life of the child and the school. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Point out why the later immigration has been harder to as- 
similate than was the earlier. 

2. Why is it much more dangerous when a foreign element 
settles in colonies than when it scatters? 

3. Why is it that social and political institutions are safe only 
in the hands of the people who created them or have come 
to value them? 

4. Point out the danger we faced, because of the South and East 
European immigration, of a slow replacement of our strong 
early American characteristics by traits less noble in character. 

5. Has the fiood of immigration reinforced our native stock, or 
merely replaced it? 

6. If the latter, what is the real significance of the limitation of 
families by the more intelligent classes? 

7. What must be the effect on rural social life and the rural school 
of the coming of the South and East European tenant farmer? 

8. Show how the vast industrial changes have made more educa- 
tion for all a necessity. 

9. Explain the great changes in home training and discipline 
which have taken place. 

10. Would our schools be as important social institutions as they 
are today had the Industrial Revolution not taken place? 
Why? 
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11. Turn to the chart given on page 17 and point out the value, in 
the new order of society, of each group of school subjects 
listed there. 

12. On the same chart, trace the dying-out of subjects and the 
rise of new subjects, and explain the changes in the light of 
the social and industrial changes which have taken place. 

13. What is meant by ‘‘national origins”? in the 1929 Immigra- 
tion Act. (See p. 28.) 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


Read up on and be prepared for brief report on one of the first 
five topics. 

1. A brief history of the development of agriculture in the 
United States. (Cubberley, Rural Life, Part I.) 

2. Nature and results of the Industrial Revolution. (Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

3. Assimilation and amalgamation of racial stocks. (Commons, 

Ross.) 

. Problems of the modern family. (Ellwood, Smith.) 
. The economic, social, and political effects of immigration. 

(Ross.) 

6. List the merchants of your community, and see what nation- 
alities are represented. 

7. Take the United States Census volume on Population, and 
find the character of the population of your city, or county, 
or of any selected large city. What do the results mean in 
terms of our national life and needs? 

8. Show, by concrete cases, how the vast commercial develop- 
ment in the United States has tended to limit individual op- 
portunities, and how, in consequence, broader education for 
children has been made necessary. 

9. Make a figure similar to Figure 5 for 1920. Discuss the edu- 
cational significance of the changes noted in the two diagrams. 

10. Compare the lists of occupations of the people of the United 
States in 1930, as given by the Census, with those given in 
1900. What are the educational implications of the differ- 
ences found? 

11. Find the average size of family in the United States for each 
census year, as far back as you can secure the data. Exhibit 
the results graphically. 
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CHAPTER III 
EDUCATION AS REPLACEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


America’s place in civilization. Ever since those far- 
distant days when the Benedictine monasteries and the 
Christian Church began the work of trying to save from 
complete destruction the civilization which Greece and Rome 
had developed, and which the German tribes that poured 
over the boundaries of the old Empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries threatened to annihilate, we have been en- 
gaged in the building up and advancing of what we have 
come to call our Western Civilization. It has been a very long 
and a very costly proceeding. During the Middle Ages the 
work of reconstruction was very slow indeed, and at times 
the lamp of learning almost went out. Slowly and pain- 
fully, though, the fight was made and the battle won, and 
after about 1200 a.p. it became evident that civilization 
had not only been saved, but that it was thereafter to go 
forward at an increasing rate. The rise of the medieval 
universities (after 1200), the discovery of the lost art of 
paper-making (thirteenth century), the rediscovery of the 
old Greek and Roman learning (fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries), the invention of printing (fifteenth century), the 
rise of geographical exploration (fifteenth century), and the 
beginning of scientific thinking (sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) — all these were important events that ushered in 
the Modern World. The latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the rise of democratic and constitutional govern- 
ment, and the beginnings of the reign of iron and steam and 
factory methods, and of all the centuries since the turn of 
the tide, in the eleventh century, the nineteenth was the 
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most wonderful in the advances which were made in the 
arts of civilization. What the nineteenth began the twenti- 
eth has continued at a constantly increasing rate. What 
Europe saved and built up during the long centuries of 
struggle, America in time inherited, and what America in- 
herited, it has advanced and perfected, and is still advanc- 
ing and perfecting. 

As a result of this long process we are not only the heirs 
of the ages, but we also owe an obligation to the future to 
continue the advance. Perhaps one of the grave dangers 
which we in America face, with our diverse population and 
limited tools with which to work, is that in the future we 
may witness a slow slackening of our social progress, that 
we may in time lose our lead in the advance of free peoples, 
and that the earlier religious, moral, social, political, and 
intellectual ideals of our people may be insidiously sapped 
by reason of the great mass of unassimilated immigrants 
we have allowed to come among us and become a part 
of us. 

Progress essential to our welfare. Our problem, then, is 
double. We must retain, if we can, all the elements of our 
strength that we have inherited and developed in the past. 
These are not merely our ability to read and write and count 
and accomplish the material things, but rather our stand- 
ards in culture, intelligence, morality, idealism, religion, 
political institutions, home-life, mental balance, physical 
stamina, and our firm belief in progress. To retain all these 
qualities we have come, increasingly year by year as the 
home and the church have declined in effectiveness or en- 
tirely given up the attempt, to depend more and more upon 
the school. Never before in our history were we as a people 
so dependent upon popular education for the retention of 
the best in our culture, morality, idealism, government, and 
home-life. We face a great task merely to hold our people, 
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in the more fundamental traits of the best of our national 
character, at the level to which they have attained. Read- 
ing and writing and mere literacy we can somewhat easily 
get; it is the deeper and more fundamental traits of our 
national character that cause us the most effort to instill 
and keep alive. 

But beyond merely holding to the level to which we have 
attained, we ought, with each generation, to make some 
real advances. We owe this to civilization and to ourselves. 
Mere maintenance of our present level means a stationary 
place in a rapidly advancing world, and ultimate loss of 
position. No institution or people today can long expect 
to be regarded as a useful institution or a progressive Na- 
tion that does not continually build upon what has gone 
before. This is particularly true of a Nation that has been 
called upon to play so important a part in world history as 
has our own, especially in recent years. Never did oppor- 
tunity knock more loudly at the doors of a Nation than it 
has at ours since 1914, and the place that we shall occupy 
in history will be determined largely by how well we are 
able to hold to the best to which we have attained, and 
continuously to advance in civilization with the Nation as 
a whole participating. 

Education as replacement. Education, then, today 
must have a double function. It must make good the con- 
tinual losses which a Nation suffers, and it must enable it to 
move forward continuously. In the first place, our yearly 
losses are large, and call for heavy replacements. We are a 
Nation of something over one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion people today. Of this number approximately fourteen 
millions are children not yet of school age, twenty-six 
millions are children between the ages of five and fifteen, 
another eleven millions are youths between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty, and nineteen millions are men and 
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women who have passed fifty years of age and whose great 
usefulness is past. Over thirty millions of young people 
are enrolled in some kind of school or college, public or 
private. 

Our total losses by deaths each year are approximately 
one and three quarter millions. Of these, almost a half 
million are children who have not lived long enough to enter 
the public schools; approximately a hundred thousand are 
children of school age; and almost a million and a quarter 
are men and women over twenty, who have presumably 
passed through our schools and received the training and 
knowledge which the schools can give, and large numbers 
of whom have also attained that very important maturity 
of judgment and experience that comes with age and 
service. 

These losses are comparable, in the industrial world, to 
the parts discarded due to imperfections and not usable in 
the manufacture of the finished product, and to the wearing- 
out and breaking-down of pieces of valuable machinery 
which have been bought and paid for. These discarded 
parts and worn-out machines have to be replaced with new 
parts and pieces of machinery of equivalent type, merely to 
maintain output and keep the factory running on an equal 
scale of efficiency. Every well-managed business counts 
these replacements as important items in the cost of manu- 
facturing any article, be it hats or shoes, plows or hoes, 
washing machines or typewriters, books or newspapers, 
automobiles or steam engines, or electric light and power or 
telephone service. The greater the perfection demanded of 
parts and the greater the rapidity of wear-out of the ma- 
chinery, the larger must be the replacement item in estimat- 
ing the costs of conducting the business and manufacturing 
an output. 

The education of a people is not any exception to this 
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fundamental business law. The public schools are the chief 
factories of American citizenship, and the citizenship manu- 
factured represents the machinery with which our national 
life is carried on. The losses of units in the process of manu- 
facture, and the wear-out of these units when completed, 
calls for continual replacements merely to retain the level 
of intelligence, character, culture, morality, decency, ideal- 
ism, and business and governmental efficiency to which we 
had before attained. This calls for the continuous training 
of the children of all the people in our schools, that we may 
pass on to the coming citizenry the accumulated knowledge 
and experience and training of the past. This is merely the 
preparation of the new generation to take the place of the 
older members of our citizenship as they retire from active 
work and die. Unless this replacement is provided for in 
full, the quality of the citizenship and the general intelli- 
gence of the people surely will decline. A large proportion 
— just how large we cannot say — of our more than three 
billion dollars of expenditure per year, for the education of 
the thirty millions of young people, is merely an expendi- 
ture for units lost during the process of manufacture, and 
for replacement, depreciation, or obsolescence of completed 
units, as these terms are spoken of and calculated in the 
business world. It is the economic cost of merely holding 
on to the civilization to which we have in the course of 
centuries attained. 

Education as development. There is another portion of 
our annual expenditures for education, though, which is 
spent for what in the business world is termed the develop- 
ment, or expansion, or extension of the business. This 
fraction of the whole is naturally much larger in some com- 
munities than in others. Some school systems are so poorly 
supervised, taught, and financed that they are almost en- 
tirely replacement institutions; other school systems are so 
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alive and progressive and so well financed that they render 
a great service in the advancement of the public welfare 
through the training of a citizenship of larger vision, higher 
ideals, more intrinsic honor, a wider culture, greater moral 
and physical stamina, and better conceptions as to what 
constitutes worthy home membership and civil and social 
usefulness. It is the latter type of school system, and not 
the former, that is making the significant contributions to 
the life of America today. 


Replacement Costs Development - 
$555,077, 000 $421,859,000 $865,989,000 $41,412,000 
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1914 compared with 1928. (From calculations made by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association.) 


In a rapidly developing and a rapidly changing Nation, 
such as our own, it is very important that our schools have 
a sufficient margin, over necessary replacement costs, to be 
able to make a real contribution to the extension and de- 
velopment side of our educational work. By providing for 
a replacement type of education only, we merely pay back 
to society the cost for the training we received; in exten- 
sion and development work we make our contribution to 
the advancement of the race. Just as a country is richer, 
in an economic sense, when it has, at the end of a year, a 
million more live stock or trained workers or bushels of 
wheat than it had at the beginning, so is a Nation richer 
in a political and social and spiritual and cultural sense when 
the output of its schools each year represents a group pos- 
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sessing a better insight into social needs, economic condi- 
tions, the work of government, and real national worth 
than do those whose work they must soon take over and 
carry on. It is the continually increasing cost for this type 
of development service that constitutes the Jarger part, 
aside from variations in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
of the yearly costs for public education. A portion of the 
additional cost for education is of course due to our in- 
creasing population and the need for more schoolhouses, 
more teachers, and more books and supplies. Probably a 
still larger portion, speaking for the Nation as a whole, 
goes into the purchase of better and more sanitary class- 
rooms, better teaching equipment and enlarged school 
facilities, better teachers and supervisors of instruction, 
and the dozens of new forms of education and guidance and 
service which our better schools today supply. 

New demands on the schools. Every great modern war 
has been followed by a period of discontent with existing 
conditions and rapid changes. Sometimes a marked altera- 
tion in national direction has followed. Often progress is 
made in one or two decades which would not otherwise 
have taken place in a half-century or more. A profound 
discontent often takes hold of the people of a Nation. 
They are critical of established institutions, and they often 
recast their old forms and give them a different direction 
and purpose. In a democracy such a period is likely to 
witness many important changes, and in such a period the 
problems of democracy become the opportunity of the 
school. The present time with us is such a period. Prob- 
ably not within the memory of the school men and women 
of today has there been a time when the instruction given 
in our schools has been subjected to such a critical examina- 
tion and revaluation, or so likely to be changed in charac- 
ter and direction. 
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There is a new and a widespread popular interest in edu- 
cational matters, too, and a common inquiry is as to just 
what kind of service our schools are rendering our chil- 
dren. Education is being thought of more and more as 
something having a definite aim and purpose, rather than 
as training, or preparation for entry to some more ad- 
vanced school. Our people want each step in the educa- 
tional process to justify itself, and to bear some very defi- 
nite relation to the life our young people are going to lead. 
While evidencing a belief in the importance of education 
greater than ever before in our history, our people want to 
be sure that the education they buy is the best that the 
money can purchase. Never, too, were our teachers and 
school officers more deeply aware of the importance of 
this questioning attitude. 

The reconstruction of the school. The next ten years, in 
consequence, are likely to see many fundamental changes 
in the character, and purpose, and direction, and scope of 
American public education. The subject-matter of every 
course of instruction will be analyzed, and every topic 
taught will be made to prove its value in training for use- 
ful citizenship and service in the years to come. Much 
old subject-matter will be discarded for new subject-matter 
that can prove itself of greater value. The day of the sin- 
gle course of study for all children is about over, and in its 
place are coming diverging courses, guidance service, 
special classes, new types of schools and instruction, and 
new purposes in instruction that will better adapt the work 
of our schools to the many different types of children we 
now know we have in them. 

To learn life by living it, to become acquainted with so- 
cial and political forms by practising them, and to come to 
know social and industrial processes by studying them, are 
now conceived to be fundamental purposes of the modern , 
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school. To create good standards and habits, to awaken 
the spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship, and to de- 
velop high ideals of honor and righteousness in social and 
civil life are new opportunities of the modern school. 
Through community civics, studies in science and industry, 
studies of community life and needs, studies of home-life 
needs, health problems, work in the practical arts, drawing 
and music, thrift-training and a study of values, manners 
and conduct, plays and games, and the assumption of re- 
sponsibility and training in self-control, the modern school 
will aim to train its pupils for greater social usefulness and 
to give them a more intelligent grasp of the social and in- 
dustrial, as well as the moral and civic structure of our 
modern democratic life. 

Development costs will be large. Such a period of edu- 
cational reorganization and redirection as we are now moy- 
ing into will of necessity call for large expenditures for what 
we have called developmental purposes. Mere replace- 
ment education will not suffice. What we do must be done 
better and in a better way. Courses of study will be re- 
written. New teaching equipment will be provided. 
Many old-type school buildings will need to be discarded, 
because they can no longer serve properly the new edu- 
cational needs. New school buildings with facilities for 
much special instruction and larger playgrounds will 
need to be provided in their place. New groupings of in- 
struction will be developed, which will cost more to oper- 
ate because a richer and a better type of instruction will be 
provided. Better-educated and better-trained teachers 
will gradually supersede those now in service. School 
supervision will become increasingly expert and exact and 
professional. Much new advisory and guidance service 
will be developed, with a view to saving waste through 
misdirection and failure. Learning by doing will be in- 
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creasingly adopted as a guiding principle of the school. 
The sorting of pupils into groups where they can work 
more effectively will become a recognized feature of educa- 
tion, wherever groups large enough for subdivision are 
assembled. Part-time and evening-class instruction will 
be developed far more than now. Health service and di- 
rected play will take on a new prominence. The defec- 
tives and the misfits, as well as the specially gifted, will be 
cared for far better than now. 

All these new features, made necessary alike by the new 
national needs of today and our rapidly expanding knowl- 
edge of the educational process, will all necessitate new de- 
velopmental costs. ‘They are necessary extensions of our 
educational plant to enable the school to do a larger and 
a better type of business, and to manufacture a better 
article for society. They represent advancements, too, of 
the civilization which we have inherited, and are our con- 
tribution to world progress as represented in the education 
of the next generation of citizens. 

A selective agency for society. When we first created 
our public schools we created them to promote literacy and 
citizenship. We also hoped to give to our people the ele- 
ments of learning that they might be prepared for partici- 
pation in the work of government. We believed that knowl- 
edge was power and that it led to virtue, and that if a man 
could read and write and cipher he had been given the 
tools that would fashion good citizenship. When we found 
that these simple tools would not suffice for such a purpose, 
and that a knowledge of the elements of an education did 
not create the capacity to use the gift of suffrage as we had 
hoped, we first added the history of our country, and then 
a course in civics in which the constitution and govern- 
mental forms were studied. While all this served a use- 
ful purpose and for a time was given much emphasis, 
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the inadequacy of such instruction finally dawned upon 
us. 

At last we came to see that real education for citizenship 
is a long and a somewhat difficult process, and that it calls 
for a reshaping of the whole life and work of the school, 
during the formative years of the pupil’s life, to make of it 
a training that looks toward intelligent citizenship. To- 
day we see the need not only for further educational ex- 
tensions and the use of new forms of instruction in citizen- 
ship training, but also of different forms of training for 
different types of boys and girls. Instead of being merely 
teaching institutions, engaged in promoting literacy and 
diffusing the rudiments of learning among the electorate, 
our schools are today being called upon to grasp the signifi- 
cance of their moral, political, social, and industrial rela- 
tionships, and to transform themselves into institutions for 
improving and advancing the highest welfare of the State. 

Why our people believe in the school. That our people 
will support any necessary extensions and developments 
of the school can no longer be questioned. Once they 
are made to understand the purpose and need for the new 
developmental expenses — once they have been “sold the 
idea,” to use a common expression of today — they will 
provide whatever they believe to be necessary. Despite a 
general desire for governmental economy and a lowered 
tax-rate, our people as a whole believe in education and are 
willing to support it as they are brought to see the need for 
so doing. This is because, as a people, we have come to 
see that the public school is a great specialized develop- 
mental and selective agency for society, and that in it the 
necessary training can be given and the selections made 
both better and cheaper than in any other way or place. 

Still more, we in America, as was pointed out in the pre- 
ceding chapter, have few other constructive tools with 
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which to work. Into the public schools each year come 
millions of children — the prospective future citizens of 
our country. In the public school they are given the tools 
of learning; trained for personal service and for group co- 
operation; their ambitions are stimulated and directed; 
they are given an understanding of industrial life and 
social institutions such as their parents usually do not pos- 
sess; the best in their personality is developed; ideals for 
life are awakened; and they are guided into lines of work 
and service where they are likely to make the greatest 
posssible success. All this, too, is done by a selected body 
of men and women who have been set aside by society for 
this special purpose, trained for the work at public expense, 
and who devote the best years of their lives to this special 
form of social service. The school thus renders a selective 
as well as an educational service of first importance in our 
democratic life, and one that neither the home nor the 
Church can any longer render in anywhere near so effective 
a manner. 

Education as an investment. Our people will provide 
the increased funds also because far-sighted men and women 
everywhere have come to understand that money spent 
for good schools is an investment that brings in large re- 
turns. Every intelligent parent realizes this with reference 
to his own children; intelligent citizens understand it with 
reference to the development of their city school system; 
progressive States know that good schools generally at- 
tract an intelligent class of people, and we as a Nation have 
learned that no other expenditure we make contributes so 
much to the moral uplift of our people, to a higher civic 
virtue, and to increased economic returns to the State. 
It is investing money in the new generation which will 
take our place. As a people we believe the common con- 
stitutional mandate to be true, that 
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A general diffusion of knowledge, learning, and virtue through- 
out a State being essential to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 


As a people, too, we believe that what progress we make, 
from generation to generation, is largely determined by 
how well our public schools have done their work. How- 
ever much we may have lost interest in the old problems 
of faith and religion, the American people have come to 
believe thoroughly in education as the best means we have 
for the advancement of our national welfare. 

We often feel that we make progress but slowly. It 
usually takes time to familiarize our people with the need 
for new organizations of and extensions to our educational 
systems. ‘This is both the strength and the weakness of 
our schools. Once the need has been made clear, though, 
our people have supported the public schools in a way that 
they have supported little else in our national life. This 
has been largely because of a deep belief, supported by 
many facts, that expenditures for education give constantly 
increasing returns on the investment; that the States which 
support their schools most liberally are the ones that are 
most progressive and intelligent; and that the results of in- 
vestments in education show in our national attitudes, our 
national character, and in the general intelligence, poise, 
good judgment, moral strength, initiative, productive 
capacity, and the happiness and contentment of our people. 

The scope of this chapter. ‘This chapter has dealt, in a 
very elementary way, with some of the broader aspects of 
the cost side of public education, such as would be treated 
in an introductory university course in Educational F- 
nance. In this discussion we have tried to make clear the 
two big cost factors in our work of public education, and 
that education is a productive investment as well as an ex- 
pense, 
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The chapter has also pointed out some of the new de- 
mands on our schools, as a result of changing America and 
changing world-life conditions, as well as the new direc- 
tions in instruction which the school is now following and 
must continue to follow. This latter phase of the problem 
belongs somewhat to the field of Educational Sociology, but 
still more, as here treated, to a course on The Elementary 
School Curriculum, or Elementary Education, or Curricu- 
lum Studies. 

As the problem of financing our schools will be considered 
further in Chapters XXII and XXIII, and the problem 
of curriculum reorganization will be discussed more in de- 
tail in Chapters XV and XVI, the citation of any selected 
references, aside from the three mentioned, will be omitted 
until these chapters are reached. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Are there any evidences, say in the past fifty years; (a) of a 
slackening in our social progress as a people? (6) of the sap- 
ping of our earlier religious, social, political, and intellectual 
ideals? 

2. Show that never before in our history were we so dependent 
on popular education for the retention of the best in our culture, 
morality, idealism, government, and home life. 

3. Show how a great in-rush of South Europeans might cause us 
to lose our mental balance and physical stamina. 

4. May not some of the criticism of public education, for failure 
to develop moral and civic uprightness in certain individuals, 
be due to thinking that the more fundamental traits of char- 
acter are imparted by a training that has aimed at literacy? 
Illustrate. 

5. Show how the position we took in the World War — the 
“Notes” of our President, and our idealism — really placed 
us as a Nation in a position where we cannot well afford to 
neglect our contribution to civilization through education. 

6. Describe a school system that is working on a replacement 
level. 
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. Show how the changing character of world civilization, as 


well as the life immediately about us, calls for increasing ex- 
penditures in education for development. 


. What would be some development expenditures in a small 


city school system? In a large city school system? 


. Show why one effect of the World War has been to make us 


more critical of the work of the schools. 


. Is the tendency to ask for definite aims and purposes in what 


we do in our schools a good one? Illustrate. 

Turn to Figure 1 on page 3, and show how the changing con- 
ception of the purpose of education is expressed in the changes 
in subject-matter for each period. 

Show how the school as an institution is a selective agency 
for society. Illustrate. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Consult Money Value of an Education, by A. C. Ellis, pub- 


lished as Bulletin no. 22, 1917, United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, and see what it contains to substantiate the idea of 
education as an investment. 


. Consult Education Pays the State, by M. A. Foster, published 


as Bulletin no. 33, 1925, United States Bureau of Education, 
and see what it contains to substantiate the idea of education 
as an investment. Compare with the Bulletin listed in the 
previous question. 


. Look over the Report of the Committee on National Aid to Vo- 


cational Education, published as House Document no. 1004, 
Sixty-Third Congress (Washington, 1915), and see what it 
contains that shows that money invested in technical educa- 
tion is a very important national investment. 


. Think over conditions in your community, and show that 


what is now being spent there for education has a large (or 
small) developmental and investment value. 


. Think over illustrations in history, of individuals who have 


paid back to society large moral, or civic, or cultural returns 
for the education they received. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 


State systems of education. When our government was 
finally established, the Federal Constitution made no men- 
tion of education. Nor does the subject appear anywhere 
in the debates of the Constitutional Convention. The 
great task of the Convention was to establish a stable 
government for the country, and to do this all questions 
not directly related were left to the future for solution. One 
of these was education, in all its forms. By the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, ratified in 1791, which 
provided that “powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people,” the 
control of schools and education passed, as one of the un- 
mentioned powers thus reserved, to the different States to 
handle in any manner which they saw fit. 

As we have pointed out in an earlier chapter, not much 
was done in the matter of schools in the first century of 
our history, though many State Constitutions early made 
some mention of or provision for education. The early 
constitutional provisions varied all the way from no men- 
tion whatever of education (New Jersey), a provision for 
pauper schools only (Pennsylvania), and provision for low- 
priced schools (North Carolina), to a strong firm mandate 
directing the legislature to encourage schools and learning 
(Massachusetts). In the early provisions for education we 
find faithfully reflected the three type attitudes toward 
education described in Chapter I. 

Early school legislation. The first permanent law for 
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the organization of schools was enacted by the State of 
New York, in 1812; the creation of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education in 1837, and the appointment of 
Horace Mann as its Secretary, made the beginnings of 
state oversight and control of the existing schools in that 
State. Many of the early state laws relating to education 
were merely general permissive laws. They granted to 
the people of the different communities of the State the 
right — if they cared to do so— to meet and organize a 
school district and to tax themselves thereafter to main- 
tain a school. ‘They were much like present-day laws 
that permit the organization of a local drainage district, 
road-lighting district, or mosquito-abatement district. In 
other States the early laws were even more special, in that 
they merely authorized some city, or county, or cities of a 
certain size, to form a public school corporation and levy a 
local tax for schools. Gradually, though slowly, permission 
was made general and then changed to compulsion, state 
aid was provided, the powers of the district school officers 
were defined, and a School Code for each of our States has 
gradually been built up. 

The State the unit. In all this development it should be 
noted that the authority and power has come from the 
State, and not, except secondarily, from the community. 
This is an important point to be kept in mind. While edu- 
cation everywhere, in the early days of our history, had a 
local origin and was organized from the community outward 
and upward, as the state school system developed, it arose, 
nevertheless, in conformity with permissive laws enacted 
by the State. The first district schools formed and the first 
district taxes levied were under the authority of permissive 
state legislation. When the State changed permission to 
obligation, compulsory taxation for schools was provided 
for, and when the State began to grant aid to the districts 
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for school support, the basis for state school supervision 
was laid. 

When the State decided that schools should be free and 
equally open to all, it put an end to tuition charges and the 
pauper-school conception of education. When the State 
ruled that schools should be free from church control, it 
ended the giving of any form of public aid to denominational 
schools. When the State permitted the organization of 
high schools, it decided that opportunity should be provided, 
at public expense, for more than elementary-school training. 
When the State established normal schools, it paved the 
way for the eventual training, at public expense, of all who 
are to teach in our public schools. In compulsory school- 
attendance legislation the State superseded the home in de- 
ciding the importance to the child of the education provided. 
In curtailing the abuses of the district system, or abolishing 
it entirely; in insisting upon educational standards and an 
adequate school term; in ordering the provision of attend- 
ance officers; in reinstating teachers illegally dismissed; in 
formulating a state building code; in providing for health 
work in the schools; and in many other ways the State has 
asserted its authority in matters of education. 

Throughout all our educational history it has been the 
voice of the State that has ordered children educated, ad- 
vantages extended, standards raised, and taxation for edu- 
cation increased. Whenever a majority of the people have 
become convinced that educational advances should be 
made, the legislature of the State has registered such a con- 
viction in the form of a new law, and the gradual creation 
of a series of free, common, non-sectarian, state school 
systems has been one of the notable achievements of our 
democratic States. 

Delegated authority. An examination of the School Law 
of any American State will reveal not only the character of 
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the school system provided, but the extent of the delegated 
authority as well. Though the management and control 
of the schools of any district or town or city may be placed 
by law in the hands of locally elected officials; though much 
liberty of action may be granted locally by the State; and 
though the large burden for the support of the schools may 
fall on local sources of taxation — the schools nevertheless 
exist to carry out a state purpose, as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and School Law of the State, and the local govern- 
ing authorities act as agents of the State and can do only 
those things which the state law permits of being done. 

Building-up the state school system. Since about 1900 
the process of revoking the delegated authority has been 
especially marked in nearly all our States. The process has 
been one of the transference of powers from small com- 
munities to larger school units, in the interests of greater 
efficiency in school administration. On the other hand, 
some powers formerly held by the State have been passed 
down to the county or district to handle, because they are 
better able to do so than is the State. 

Examples of such a transference of powers from smaller 
to larger units of administration are abundant. The rights 
of parents to make individual contracts with teachers; to 
determine whether or not their child shall go to school, or 
whether or not they themselves will pay taxes; and the 
right of parents assembled in district meeting to dictate the 
choice of a teacher, or to say whether a school shall be main- 
tained this year or not, are examples of powers originally 
delegated to parents, which the State has now almost com- 
pletely taken away. The right of the school trustees of a 
district to certificate the teacher they select, has been super- 
seded by township or county certification, and these, in 
turn, have been replaced in many States by uniform state 
teachers’ certificates. Uniformity in textbooks and courses 
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of study, with the city, county, or State as a unit, has dis- 
placed the earlier plan under which each school in such mat- 
ters was a law unto itself. Uniform laws relating to length 
of term, type of school or schools which must be maintained, 
subjects of instruction, type of school building, sanitary 
conditions, compulsory attendance of children, and taxes 
which must be raised have likewise superseded the earlier 
policy of leaving each district full authority in all such 
matters. On the other hand, state uniformity in textbooks 
and courses of study have in some States been given up, 
and each unit of supervision (city, county) allowed to select 
and make its own. 

State control of public instruction has many advantages, 
but it has some disadvantages as well, and the purpose of 
wise educational administration must always be to utilize 
the advantages while minimizing the disadvantages as much 
as possible. As a whole, the advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

The State’s proper functions. Up to a certain point, 
varying somewhat in different States and with the type of 
schools maintained, state oversight and control are desir- 
able. Too much local liberty may mean, and often does 
mean, a weakness in the school system that is highly unde- 
sirable. In such matters as the keeping of records, financial 
accounting, bookkeeping methods, uniform fiscal years, and 
uniform statistical reports, the State should prescribe and 
enforce such a degree of uniformity as will produce intelli- 
gent and comparable returns. In all such matters as types 
of schools which must be maintained, length of school term, 
education and certification of teachers for the schools, the 
supervision of instruction, building and sanitary standards, 
forms and rates of taxation, terms for compulsory attend- 
ance, and child-protection laws, it is essentially the business 
of the State to determine minimum standards only. It is 
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also both the right and the duty of the State to increase these 
minima, from time to time, as changing conditions or new 
educational needs may seem to require or as larger finances 
will permit. 

On the other hand, those charged with the administration 
of public education ought to guard carefully against un- 
necessary uniformity in non-essential matters, or a uniform- 
ity which may tend to stifle the higher educational activity 
of any progressive community. It should not be forgotten 
that nearly all the substantial progress which has been made 
in public education in our country in the past three quarters 
of a century has first been made by some city school system, 
free to act in carrying-out and testing a new idea, and such 
freedom in any worthy line the State should be careful to 
respect. There is a contant danger that this may not be 
done as the centralization of state control of education pro- 
ceeds. Between the two extremes of too great laxity and 
too great uniformity the State’s greatest service to its local 
communities and to itself may be rendered. 

A good state educational policy. It ought to be essen- 
tially the business of the State to formulate a constructive 
policy for the development of the educational system of the 
State, and to change this policy from time to time as the 
changing needs of the State may seem to require. This 
should involve more than the mere regulation of schools, 
and may properly include oversight of such essentially 
educational agencies and efforts as libraries, playgrounds, 
health work, and adult education. Instead of merely col- 
lecting and distributing taxes for schools and acting as a 
statistician and a lawgiver, the State should transform itself 
into an active, energetic agent, working for the moral, in- 
tellectual, social, and political improvement and advance- 
ment of the people through the schools. 

To see that the state purpose in education is carried out, 
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and to exercise some form of control over the local school 
subdivisions, all our States have evolved some form of 
state administrative control. ‘The form, scope, and powers 
of such a state administrative organization vary greatly in 
the different States, there being as yet no standard type. 

The chief state school officer. A common feature of each 
of our American state school systems is the election or ap- 
pointment of a chief state school officer. When elected by 
the people the most common title of such an official is Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; when appointed by the 
Governor or the State Board of Education, the most com- 
mon title is Commissioner of Education. The first such 
official was in New York State, which provided for a Super- 
intendent of Common Schools in 1812, but abolished the 
office in 1821 and did not recreate it until 1854. The first 
State to provide for such an officer and to retain the office 
to the present was Michigan, which provided for a Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in 1829. 

Prominent among the earlier duties of such an official 
were the collection and publication of educaticnal statistics; 
the preparation of blanks and forms, and their distribution; 
the interpretation and enforcement of the school laws of the 
State; the apportionment of state funds for schools; and the 
visitation of the schools of the State. Among the newer 
duties to be added are the certification of teachers, and the 
supervision of teacher training; the recommendation of 
textbooks, and the approval of courses of study; the in- 
spection and accrediting of schools; the supervision of 
agricultural and vocational education; and the decision of 
school law controversies. The tendency generally is to in- 
crease the powers, duties, and responsibilities of this official, 
and especially is this the case where he is an appointed 
officer. 

The State Board of Education. Another common feature 
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of state educational organization in our States is a State 
Board of Education. ‘The first state board for educational 
purposes was the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, created in 1784 and continued to the 
present time. The first permanent State Board of Educa- 
tion, in the modern sense, was that created for Massachu- 
setts, in 1837. Today all our States have some form of 
State Board of Education. 

The most important work of such a board is the selection 
of the chief state school officer (Superintendent, Commis- 
sioner) for the State; the determination of the larger lines 
of state school policy; the exercise of general supervision 
over the schools of the State; decision as to new work to be 
undertaken in the State; adoption of rules and regulations 
for the general control of the schools of the State; and 
recommendations to the legislature as to educational needs 
and legislation. The State Superintendent or Commis- 
sioner should be the chief executive officer of the board, and 
should occupy a position in the supervision of the schools of 
the State similar to that held by a Superintendent of Schools 
in a large city. The State Board of Education is a legis- 
lative body; the Superintendent or Commissioner is its 
executive officer. 

County educational control. Each of our States is di- 
vided into a number of counties, of varying size. ‘There are 
approximately 3100 counties in the forty-eight States. In 
all but two of the States, outside of New England, the 
county also is used as a subordinate administrative unit for 
the control of education. County Boards of Education and 
County Superintendents of Schools are commonly found, 
though they do not exist in all our States. 

The office of County Superintendent of Schools began 
about 1835, and by about 1870 had become common in the 
States. Everywhere, at first, the office was created as a 
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statistical, financial, and clerical office, and often it was 
evolved out of some other county office. The duties re- 
quired no special educational training. Since these duties 
were not unlike those of a county auditor or a county clerk, 
and since the office was created at the time when full man- 
hood suffrage had but recently been attained, political 
nomination and election seemed the natural and proper 
method of filling the new office. Despite the vast changes 
that have since been made in the nature of education, 
this method still remains the most common plan for 
selecting the head of the school system for our counties. 
In consequence, with a few notable exceptions, the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools — an office of large pos- 
sibilities for educational usefulness — has not as yet at- 
tained the position of educational leadership that will some 
day come to it. 

As new duties have been given to this officer as an agent 
of the State by the delegation of authority from above; as 
many powers have been taken away from district school 
trustees and concentrated in the county office; and with the 
recent rise of a profession of school supervision requiring 
technical knowledge and skill, an entirely new professional 
aspect of the work has been added to the earlier clerical and 
statistical functions. The demand today in consequence is 
that professional supervision be provided for our town and 
rural schools which shall be as close, as effective, and as 
professional as that which city schools everywhere now enjoy. 

The County Board of Education. In a number of our 
American States some form of county board for school con- 
trol, commonly known as a County Board of Education, 
has been created by law. To such boards either advisory 
powers or new educational functions have been given, in 
order to improve the administration of schools within the 
county. Some of these boards have but few legal duties 
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and do but little; others are almost entirely concerned with 
the certification of teachers and course of study work; a few 
have some supervisory functions as well. 

In a few States county boards of education of quite an- 
other type have been developed. In these States, known 
as county-unit States, all the schools of the county, outside 
of the larger cities, have been consolidated into one county- 
unit school system. For the control of such a county school 
system the people elect a small county board of education, 
which has about the same powers and duties as a city board 
of education for the control of a city school system. This 
type of county board has control of all the schools of the 
county, outside of separately organized cities; selects and 
appoints the county superintendent of schools, and deter- 
mines his salary and term of office; and on his reeommenda- 
tion appoints all principals, teachers, janitors, and other 
employees for the schools of the county. It also fixes all 
salaries, furnishes all supplies, pays all bills, and levies the 
necessary county school tax. It also has power to establish 
or consolidate schools as it deems best; may establish high 
schools and erect buildings therefor; holds title to all school 
property under county control; and provides such special 
schools or instruction as the county superintendent of 
schools may recommend and the board may approve. 
Such a plan involves a rather simple reorganization of the 
schools of a county, after the plan of good city organization 
and based on the best of city administrative experience. 
We have excellent examples of such a reorganization in the 
county-unit school systems of Maryland, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Utah. It merely applies to the manage- 
ment of our rural and town schools the best experience of 
our cities in the management of their schools, and gives to 
rural:and village children many of the educational advan- 
tages which children in our cities almost everywhere enjoy. 
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The town and township systems. In a few States, as has 
just been mentioned, the county has been made the unit for 
educational administration, but in many of the States out- 
side of New England the county is still further subdivided 
into smaller administrative units for the more detailed 
administration of the State’s educational system. ‘These 
subdivisions arose early in our educational history, and while 
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their use is no longer necessary and their continuance is 
an obstacle to good school administration, they seem to 
be so deeply established in the thinking of our people that 
a change to larger administrative units is hard to secure. 
These smaller administrative units are the Town in New 
England and the Township in the North Central States, 
and the School District everywhere outside of New England 
and the county-unit States, with the exception of a few 
States where the township is the smallest unit used. 

The New England Town is an irregular area, containing 
usually from fifteen to forty square miles. Its boundaries 
are formed by hills, streams, or old roads, and the town 
thus has natural geographic boundaries. The Western 
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township, on the contrary, is a regular area usually six 
miles square. The town in New England has one govern- 
ment for all its area, and one school board has charge of all 
schools in the town, be they city, town, or rural in character. 
The New England school town is thus much like a county- 
unit school system, except that the area is smaller. 

Both town and township, while once regarded as desirable 
units for use in school administration and for financing 
schools, have proved — under modern educational condi- 
tions, with modern ease of travel, and with modern dis- 
tribution of taxable wealth — too small for effective work. 
While they represent a distinct advance over the district 
system which they displaced, both are too small for proper 
administration and school support, and good educational 
organization will be promoted in proportion as some larger 
unit supersedes them. 

The school district unit. The school district was the 
natural unit in the days of the beginnings of our schools. 
It was well adapted to a time of limited intercourse and little 
general interest in public education, and before state or 
county school officers had been created. It was especially 
well adapted to the day of small things, and to schools 
which gave instruction only in the rudiments of knowledge. 

Today, after nearly all the conditions which gave rise to 
the district form of school organization have passed away, 
and when new social and educational needs are almost im- 
peratively demanding larger educational and taxing units, 
a better form of school supervision, and a different type of 
rural school, the little district unit is tenaciously held to by 
the rural people in many of our States, and largely because 
they remember its earlier advantages and are blind to its 
present defects. 

The essential feature of this unit is a small irregular area 
which furnishes children to a small one-room school. The 
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people of the district elect three citizens to be trustees, or 
school directors, and these three meet and elect the 
teacher, fix expenses, make rules and regulations, and 
manage the school. As a system for school administration 
it is expensive, inefficient, 
short-sighted, and unprogres- 
sive, and the trustees often 
assume authority over many 
matters they are not com- 
petent to handle. It leads to 
a great and unnecessary mul- 
tiplication of small and in- 
efficient schools, and to the 
creation of a horde of unneces- 
sary school officers. Some of 
our States have as many as 
eight, ten, and twelve thou- 
Fic. 9. District OrcaNization sand districts, with three times 
RTE Be aera Se and1 that number of elected school 
trustees. There is no longer 
any business or educational reason for such a unit, except 
possibly in sparsely settled mountain communities. 

Dangers of too much local control. Inexpert local au- 
thorities are often given larger powers of control than are 
given to the County or the State Superintendent, and many 
of the powers still entrusted to them are powers which they 
are not able to use intelligently. 

The selection of the teacher, for example, which is a 
power still left with local trustees and boards, is too often 
made on some personal basis, rather than on the basis of 
educational qualification and ability to conduct a good 
school. The power to visit the school and to inspect and 
direct the work of the teacher, which state laws generally 
give to local trustees, involves expert knowledge of school 
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supervision which local school authorities cannot possess. 
The powers to select textbooks, determine what subjects of 
instruction shall be taught, and decide what apparatus and 
library books and supplies shall be purchased, often involve 
much educational and financial waste in their exercise. 

It would be better for the child in the schools if practically 
all these powers were taken from the local school trustees 
and transferred to county educational authorities, for han- 
dling in a way that would secure rather uniform results 
throughout the county. In every district-system State 
one finds inefficient schools, maintained in poor and un- 
sanitary buildings, which would be abandoned for better 
educational facilities were the State to change to a county- 
unit form of educational administration. 

Examples of poor local control. A few cases illustrating 
poor local control, all of which are actual cases that have 
come to the author’s attention, will be given to show the 
large liberty of action in important matters still left with 
local school authorities. 


1. A small city, having a good union high school located on a 
tract of thirty acres, and two poor elementary schools located on 
city half-blocks, refused the free gift of a site on one side of the 
high-school grounds for a large and complete elementary-school 
building, and built the school on a small city block near the busi- 
ness section, largely through fear of being brought under a common 
supervision with the high school if they built on the same grounds. 


2. An incorporated village, needing a new elementary school, 
erected a large and expensive building at one edge of the town, on 
a main automobile highway, and so situated that all pupils had to 
cross the highway to reach the school. The land selected was low, 
poorly drained, and not especially desirable, as the site was noisy 
and dangerous to pupils, but the location enabled the town to 
“show off” the school building and thus advertise the town. 


3. A small city recently erected a new elementary-school build- 
ing, from plans made by a local architect and the school board, 
with window placing of a kind commonly used about 1880, and 
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with poor interior arrangements and room lighting. It was located 
on a half of a small city block, and with almost no play space 
aside from the streets. The trustees said much of their record for 
economy with the taxpayers’ money. 


4. A board of high-school trustees recently dismissed their high- 
school principal, over the protest of nearly all the parents, because 
he insisted on being given the needed authority properly to 
manage his school. The trustees claimed that they were the 
authority for all school control, and that the principal should 
make no rules or regulations and incur no expense whatever, 
except as he first consulted them and secured their approval. 


5. A new majority in a town board of school trustees, having 
been elected on an economy platform, reduced the salary of the 
principal and teachers, with the result that the former and most 
of the latter resigned. They also cut expenditures for school 
supplies, and refused to renew the insurance policies on the school 
houses. Later, one schoolhouse burned down, and was in con- 
sequence a total loss to the district. 


The trouble in all such cases. The trouble in all these 
cases lies primarily in a wrong conception as to what the 
school board should do, and in part to too large local liberty 
of action. ‘The school board, acting from the point of view 
of local feelings and prejudices, misinterpreting the letter 
for the spirit of the school law, and possessed of large liberty 
of action under the law, can easily make serious mistakes 
without knowing that it is making them, and may undertake 
to do things that a board of citizens, acting without pro- 
fessional advice, is hardly capable of doing. A large degree 
of local control has always been a marked feature of our 
American educational systems. Even if the people do 
make many mistakes and often mismanage the education 
of their children, they have always clung tenaciously to 
their right to make mistakes and to manage their schools as 
they choose. In a way, this has in the past been one of the 
strong features of school control with us. It has interested 
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the people in the schools, and they have given time and 
labor and taken criticism for their right to manage or 
mismanage them as they saw fit. There comes a time, 
though, in the growth of any institution, when efficient 
organization and management demand that direct local 
action by the people, or by their representatives, be given 
up for action by selected expert officers working over larger 
units of administration. 

Need for general legislation. Once a simple affair, deal- 
ing with instruction in the mere rudiments of learning and 
at a time when little was generally known as to the art of 
teaching, education has today become a complex process, 
and skillful teaching today requires high technical ability. 
The problem now is to select and take away from inexpert 
local authorities those powers and functions which they 
can no longer handle as well as can be done by transferring 
them to boards or expert officers of larger jurisdiction, and, 
on the other hand, to pass back to local authorities any 
powers or functions which they do not now have but might 
handle without disadvantage. 

For example, schoolhouse construction and architecture 
have by now become expert work, involving much technical 
knowledge, and the details of schoolhouse construction 
ought not longer to be left to inexpert local school boards or 
architects to determine. On the other hand, it is desirable 
that local communities be allowed as much liberty as can 
be used intelligently in the matter of the kind and size and 
appearance of the building and the grounds for which they 
are willing to pay. The solution lies, then, in permitting 
large local liberty as to cost and type; in deciding many 
such matters as lighting, heating, door-swing, stairways, 
sanitary arrangements, and construction standards once 
for all by a general state school-building law; and then see- 
ing that state standards are met while at the same time 
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allowing large local initiative in form, architecture, and 
artistic expression. 

The problem of intelligent local control. How to retain 
as much local interest and initiative in matters of public 
education as is possible, and at the same time secure effi- 
cient educational results, is our problem. Unlike European 
nations, where the school system has been thought out 
largely by the leaders of the State and handed down to the 
people in well-organized form, our school organization and 
methods of control have come up from the people. The 
American, free, non-sectarian, public school is our most im- 
portant cultural contribution to the advancement of our 
people. As our citizenship has gained in intelligence and 
culture the control of our schools has grown better and 
better. There is in consequence a universality of interest 
in the United States such as, until very recently at least, 
was found in few other countries of the world. This in- 
terest and sentiment has led to the creation with us of some 
of the best schools and school systems to be found anywhere; 
our problem is to increase the number of them. This is 
difficult and requires time — often much time. It is the 
eternal problem of democratic government, of how to get 
the masses to see and understand what the more intelligent 
classes know. It is the problem of community education. 

The city school district. There is one form of the school 
district which constitutes an exception to what has just been 
said, and that is the city school district. Legally, in most 
States, the city school district is regarded as only a country 
or village district grown large. By reason of its size, though, 
the compact nature of its population, and its peculiar needs 
and problems, it represents a special form of district to 
which it is customary to give special and added powers. 
The board of school trustees now is commonly increased in 
size and its name changed to board of education; it is al- 
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lowed to employ its own superintendent of schools, and fix 
his salary; new and added types of educational advantages 
are permitted and required; taxes may be levied in a differ- 
ent manner; and larger freedom in what to do and how to 
do it is allowed. 

As a result, most of our best administrative experience in 
the field of public education has been worked out in our 
cities, and the greatest contributions to educational organ- 
ization, administration, equipment, instruction, and the 
extension of educational advantages have been made there. 
The cities have drawn to them the best trained teachers 
and the ablest school administrators, and they have given 
to their children a high grade of educational service. Once 
they, too, had their school districts, with separate boards of 
trustees, but they early got rid of them and unified the 
administration of all their schools under one city board of 
education. Largely as a result of the unified organization, 
administration, and finance in our city school districts, one 
finds there a variety of educational facilities such as could 
not possibly be arranged for under any other than a cen- 
tralized form of educational and financial management. 
Only under some form of large-scale educational organiza- 
tion can important educational advantages be provided for 
at all. This important truth our district-system States 
need to learn. 

The scope of this chapter. The subject-matter of this 
chapter has dealt with some very fundamental questions 
of state educational organization and control, and the con- 
ception of the unity of the State’s educational system, re- 
gardless of its many subdivisions created for administra- 
tive purposes, has been presented. How the State exer- 
cises control over its school system, and the subordinate 
units, boards, and officers it uses in so doing, has also been 
described and the importance of a more rational system of 
local control of education has been emphasized. 
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The problems considered in this chapter belong to the 
study known as State School Administration, and are usu- 
ally covered in the first part of a course bearing that title. 
The same questions are also usually considered in the first 
part of a course on Public School Administration, as it is 
usually given in our colleges and universities. Such courses 
try to present the legal organization of our schools, the 
types of schools to be provided, their organization and su- 
pervision, how they are financed, the teachers for them, 
and the children in them, in so far as state supervision and 
control are concerned. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Why have we commonly taken the power to certificate the 
teacher away from local boards of school trustees? 

2. Why do trustees usually hang on so tenaciously to their right 
to purchase school supplies and control expenditures? 

3. Is it less democratic for the people of a whole county to de- 
termine educational policies, rather than by school districts? 
Why? 

4. Could a board of school trustees spend money for hauling 
children to school, if transportation had not been provided 
for in the School Law? 

5. The School Law provides that teachers may be dismissed from 
service, during the year, for “‘insubordination, incompetency, 
immorality, or neglect of duty.” Could a board dismiss a 
teacher for violating a local by-law forbidding her to dance? 

6. Give half a dozen examples of minimum state standards that 
your State enforces on local communities. 

7. Of the five cases given on pages 71-72, what ones would you 
attempt to prevent by state regulation or general law, and 
how; and what ones would you leave to communities as their 
right to make mistakes on? Why? 

8. Show how and in what ways public education has recently 
become much more difficult for local school boards to manage 
intelligently. 

9. Under the Constitution as it now stands, could Congress 
legally enact laws declaring public education to be a national 
undertaking and under the control of Congress? 


10. 


IME 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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What provision does the Constitution of your State make 
with regard to education? 

Explain, more fully than does the text, just why the State 
must be the unit in education, health, welfare work, and sim- 
ilar undertakings, even though the chief initiative may come 
from the local subdivisions. 

If the provisions of the state School Law and a city charter are 
in conflict, say as to the term of office of the superintendent 
of schools, which must give way? Why? 

What units and forms of school administration, and what 
officers and boards, do you have in your State? 

If a district-system State were to change to the county-unit 
system, so that there would be only one county-unit school 
district, and one or two or possibly three city school districts 
in each county, could the school law then be much simplified 
and larger liberty given to these districts? Illustrate. 
Compare the work and influence of a county superintendent 
of schools in a county-unit State, with that of a city superin- 
tendent of schools. Similarly compare the work of a county 
and a city board of education. 

Show that, as regards public education, the relations of a 
State to its cities is essentially and necessarily different from 
the relation with reference to other municipal functions. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Take a copy of the School Code of your State, or of any selected 


State, and examine it, in the light of the discussion of this 
chapter, and estimate: 
a. The degree of centralization of authority in the State 
that exists in educational control. 
b. The extent of the required uniformity in non-essentials, 
and in essentials. 
c. The nature of the powers of the State Superintendent or 
Commissioner. 


. Estimate the effectiveness of the educational administration 


in the subordinate units in your State — that is, in county, 
township, or district — compared with good city school ad- 
ministration, so far as you know, and can estimate from the 
law. 


. Look up the history of the educational development in your 
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State, or in any selected State, and say how far what exists is 
the work of a few leaders, and what evidence there is that 
someone planned carefully for development; or, on the con- 
trary, has the development been piecework and without any 
definite plan. 

4. Take the School Code of your State, or of any selected State, 
and the School Code of the State of Osceola (see reference, 
below), and study the two comparatively to determine: 

a. The comparative inclusiveness and worth of the con- 
stitutional Article on education. 

b. The general type of the School Law, as to organization 
and evidence of well-thought-out structure (taking any 
subject in the law for comparison). 

c. The character of the powers entrusted to local school 
authorities. 

. Do you know of any Supreme Court decision in your State 
that clearly confirms the authority of the State in the matter 
of education? If so, what does it say? 

6. Compare the salaries of the county superintendents and city 

superintendents of schools in your State. 

7. How would school organization and administration in your 
home county be improved if a single county administration 
were substituted for the numerous districts? If possible, 
show the existing districts on a map. 

8. Analyze the provisions of the constitution of your State 
concerning education. Compare them with the classification 
given in the first two pages of the chapter. Compare them 
also with those of two or three adjacent States. (See Bul- 
letin no. 47, 1915, United States Bureau of Education for 
portions of all state constitutions dealing with education.) 


or 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SCHOOL BOARD AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The local school board. One of the most characteristic 
features of local school administration in the United States 
is the presence of a school board, composed of local citizens, 
which acts as a board of laymen for school control in the 
school district, town, township, county, or city school dis- 
trict. Despite much state control, these local boards still 
possess rather large powers. Usually the members are 
elected by the people, though sometimes in cities they are 
appointed — usually by the mayor of the city. In the 
rural school districts they are nearly always elected by the 
voters, the board usually consisting of three citizens, one 
member being elected each year for a three-year term. 
Women are commonly found in the membership of all 
kinds of school boards. In the towns and the consolidated 
school districts the board is usually composed of three or 
five, though still larger numbers are sometimes found. In 
county-unit States a County Board of Education of five 
members is ordinarily the rule. In the cities there is no 
common plan. Some city Boards of Education, as they 
are commonly called, are quite large, and some are small; 
some are elected to represent wards within the city, and 
some are elected from the city at large. In still other 
cities the mayor appoints the members of the school 
board. 

Selection and organization. While the cities alone seem 
as yet to have no definite plan for the organization of their 
school boards, within recent years a decided tendency 
has become evident to reduce their membership from 
large, unwieldy, and unbusinesslike bodies to smaller and 
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better organized boards. Large boards are usually talka- 
tive boards, often their procedure is ill-advised, and com- 
monly they are divided into groups or factions primarily 
interested in political or other advantages, rather than in 
the promotion of the best interests of the schools. On the 
other hand a small board is far less talkative, it handles 


II Cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 Inhabitants. 
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In cities having from 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. (Deffenbaugh.) 
(Medium Size of Board — seven) 


the public business more expeditiously, responsibility for 
action is more easily placed, and it cannot and will not pass 
out favors and patronage in the way that a large board 
nearly always does. 

As these defects and advantages have become evident, 
legislation has been sought that would provide for a change. 
The tendency everywhere has been to reduce the member- 
ship to a small uneven number — five, or seven, or nine 
being most common; to elect or appoint the members in 
such a manner that only a small number will go out of 
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office at any one time; to require that their election or ap- 
pointment be from the city at large, instead of from wards; 
and to give the members rather long terms. Such changes 
reduce the school board to a small businesslike body ca- 
pable of meeting around a small table, and able to discuss 
matters in a simple and direct manner and to transact the 
school business expeditiously, and with the interests of 
the schools uppermost. It also eliminates ward politics 
from the board. 

Best present-day practices. Along with these changes 
has come another of importance, namely, the general 
tendency to abolish the large number of standing com- 
mittees that the older and larger boards once thought 
necessary to the transaction of school business. A school 
board of fifteen to twenty-five members used to have from 
ten to fifteen regular committees, to which all new business 
was first referred for investigation and report before any 
action could be taken. This resulted in frequent meetings, 
slow action, and much pulling and hauling between com- 
mittees to get their reports adopted. Under the newer 
plan a board of five or seven considers most matters when 
presented and as a whole, appoints temporary committees 
only as needed, and acts on new business far more promptly 
than used to be the case. 

Today we consider the most desirable form of school 
board for a county-unit school district or for a city school 
district alike to be a board of five members, one member 
chosen each year for a five-year term, elected from the 
county or town or city at large rather than from wards, 
elected rather than appointed, free to choose its own pre- 
siding officer and to adopt its own business procedure, 
having no standing committees, and not paid for its serv- 
ices. Such a board is more likely to attract the best 
citizens to its membership, select better teachers and school 
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officers, provide improved educational facilities, place more 
dependence on its executive officers, and transact the 
school business of the community more expeditiously, in- 
telligently, and quietly than any other type of local school 
board. The schools, too, are much more likely to stand 
well with the community than when under the control of 
the opposite type of school board. 

Relation to the city government. Keeping in mind that 
the schools are in an important sense state institutions, 
established by direction of the State to carry out a vital 
state purpose, while town and city government is far more 
local in character, we can see why our laws have provided 
and our courts have held that a school district is a separate 
and distinct corporation from a town or city government, 
even though the boundaries may be the same for both. 
While this is true in theory, it is not always the case in 
practice. In fact, until relatively recently, school affairs 
and city affairs have been very much entangled. The 
school board has been elected at the city political election 
or appointed by a partisan mayor, city politics has come into 
the school administration, and the school board has been 
made dependent upon the city council for funds. 

Within recent years much study has been given to this 
question of relationship, and the result of the inquiry has 
shown clearly the importance of keeping the schools free 
from political entanglements of all kinds. When the school 
district is clearly recognized as separate from the city 
government, when the people elect their school board in- 
dependently, and when the school board determines its 
own tax-rate and budget of expenditures, we find that the 
best educational results are secured. 

In the present stage of the development of good city 
government with us, the student of education should be 
thankful that our schools are, in theory at least, state and 
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not local affairs. Education is the most important con- 
structive service maintained by any community. It looks 
to the future, and it is chiefly because the mass of our 
citizens do not appreciate the more distant aim of public 
education that the city governmental authorities so often 
try to subordinate the greater interest to more immediate 
city needs. Politically, departments with large patronage 
give more immediate returns, and the school department, 
when it is dependent on the city for funds, is expected to 
provide its share of the city patronage as well. Money 
consequently is spent on work and for salaries that in cities 
where the school board is independent is spent on better 
educational service. The results in the two types of cities 
are so distinct that today the tendency in legislation is 
clearly toward rather complete independence from the 
city government for the schools, and particularly independ- 
ence, within limits fixed by law, in the raising of the needed 
school revenue. 

The school board as a body. ‘The local board for school 
control, however constituted and by whatever title it may 
be known, is the successor in point of authority of the old 
town or district meeting, in which the people came together 
annually to decide school matters for themselves. Then 
they met and determined the length of the term, voted 
taxes, selected the teacher or appointed a committee to do 
so, and then turned over to the teacher the control of the 
school. Later on they voted to create a standing school 
committee to transact the business for them. Boards of 
school trustees in our rural districts and boards of educa- 
tion in our towns and cities today stand as the successors of 
the earlier school district meeting and school committee. 
The people now act through such boards as a representative 
body, and as such a body the boards manage the schools 
much as the people desire and the state school law permits. 
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The school board members are merely citizens, selected to 
represent the people of their school district in the conduct 
of the schools. As individuals they are still citizens; only 
when the school board is in formal session do they have any 
legal authority. 

This is an important check on board activity from the 
point of view of the school superintendent, who, after all, 
must carry out the school policy. ‘The people frequently 
elect to represent them men of limited education who 
are inexperienced in school affairs, and who have no 
proper conception as to what constitutes good school ad- 
ministration. On assuming membership, conceiving that 
they have been elected to manage instead of merely to 
control the schools, they proceed to do so in a way that 
often causes serious trouble. 

Following expert advice. A school board is nearly always 
a combination of diverse elements, and represents fairly 
well the general average of intelligence and progressive- 
ness of the people of its community. ‘The members are 
usually honest and willing enough; the trouble commonly 
lies in that both they and the people they represent know 
so little as to what constitutes good school administration 
and proper school] conditions. The pity of it is that, too 
often, neither they nor the people realize that the board 
is blundering and mismanaging the most important under- 
taking of the community. A close dependence on expert 
professional advice is the only safety for a school board 
which has a large and important school system under its 
control. 

Nearly all cases of mismanagement, caused by the over- 
activity of school board members, are due to a miscon- 
ception as to what the members were elected to do. Their 
great work is to select experts to advise them, and on their 
advice to determine the larger policies of the school sys- 
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tem; to see that the provisions of the state school law are 
carried out; to approve of expansions in the school work or 
of new educational expenditures; to hold title to property; 
to award contracts, and to pay bills for services and sup- 
plies; and to approve an annual budget of expenditures 
and determine the local tax-rate for schools. 

They have in no sense been elected to become a board 
of superintendents to supervise the detailed work of the 
schools. ‘They are in no way competent to outline courses 
of study, select textbooks and supplies, pass on the quality 
of the instruction, select and assign teachers, or pass on 
the engineering and hygienic problems of schoolhouse con- 
struction. Instead, experts should be secured to advise 
them on such questions, or to act for them, and neither 
school boards nor their committees should attempt in- 
dependent action on such matters. 

The real work of a school board. This does not mean 
that a school board will have little left to do except to 
approve the recommendations of its superintendent of 
schools. On the contrary, once they give the detailed 
execution of plans and policies over to their paid employees, 
their time will be free to devote to the larger problems of 
their work as a board of school control. It is this larger 
aspect of the work that is generally neglected by school 
boards when they try to manage the schools. Instead of 
management, the people want their board to select trained 
officers to conduct the schools, and then to let them do 
it. It is the business of board members to see that the 
schools are maintained on a high plane of efficiency, but 
not to do the work themselves. 

What, then, are some of these larger problems upon 
which a school board will be called to act? A few of the 
more important ones will be enumerated here. 

The first and in many ways the most important of all 
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is the selection, from time to time, of its expert profes- 
sional advisor — teacher in a rural district, principal in 
a town, and superintendent in a city. In a larger city 
the selection of a business manager and a school architect 
ought also to receive careful attention. Upon the profes- 
sional knowledge and good judgment of these advisors 
the success of the school system largely depends. 

Another important problem, and one that should require 
time and careful thinking, is the selection of new school 
sites and the approval of plans for new school buildings. 
Especially will this be true in a growing city, where the 
school plant often needs to be relocated and made over. 
The importance of time and attention given to this major 
problem is not likely to be overestimated, as a study of the 
school buildings provided by any community furnishes 
very concrete evidence as to the educational conception 
of the superintendent and school board who worked them 
out and approved them. A good modern school building 
is the embodiment of a well-thought-out educational idea 
and plan, and requires high professional knowledge and 
skill. 

The determination of the annual school budget and tax 
levy are also important problems. While the preparation 
of the annual budget is the work of the board’s professional 
advisors, its approval and defense is the work of the board. 
In a town or city making rapid educational progress this 
is a particularly important service. 

At times legislation is proposed, both by the city and 
the State, which is inimical to the best interests of the 
schools, and at such times there is a real duty to try to 
prevent its enactment by pointing out its harmful nature. 
Often the local public needs information about the schools, 
and especially is this likely to be the case when the school 
system is being expanded, a new bond issue proposed, or an 
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increase in taxes asked for. At such times the needs, poli- 
cies, and reasons for the proposed action may call for presen- 
tation in the public press and at meetings of the citizens. 

It is these larger problems of school control which are of 
fundamental importance, and it is these same problems 
that are most likely to be neglected when a school board 
forgets its real work and attempts to handle the many 
details of school administration. 

A clear separation of functions. In other words, a 
school board should act as a legislative body, and not as 
an executive organization. As the representatives of the 
people of the school district and the agents of the State, 
it is their work to consider proposals, estimate needs and 
costs, and to decide, by recorded votes, after discussion 
and the hearing of expert advice, the larger problems of 
school control. Once a plan or policy has been decided 
upon its execution should be turned over to the paid exec- 
utive officers of the school system. 

If a board desires information on any question, it should 
direct its executive officer to furnish that information. If 
it thinks the school work should be expanded or curtailed, 
it should propose the matter and ask for a report on it. 
In all affairs relating to details of school administration, 
the school board should refuse to take any action until the 
matter has first been brought before the proper executive 
officer, and his decision should not be reversed except when 
he is clearly in the wrong. In strictly professional matters, 
such as the outlining of courses of study, the selection of 
textbooks and supplies, and the conduct of the instruction, 
the school board should act only on the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. In the daily conduct of 
the schools, the work of teachers and pupils, and the routine 
work of school administration, the board members as in- 
dividuals should not interfere. 
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If such a clear separation of work is observed, given good 
executive officers and adequate finances, a school system — 
town, township, county, or city — should attain to a high 
level of efficiency. It is when school boards or board com- 
mittees, anxious to direct and manage as well as control, 
seize administrative functions and begin to displace the 
chosen executive officers in the administration of the school 
system that trouble usually begins to develop. 

Importance of the service. That such an intelligent 
service may be rendered by citizens requires the selection 
of men and women of the right type for school board mem- 
bership. The persons best fitted for such service are men 
who have been successful in their business or their profes- 
sion, who have learned to seek and act upon expert advice, 
and who are not afraid to spend money when that is the 
thing to do. Those least well fitted are politicians, in- 
experienced young men, unsuccessful men, ignorant men, 
petty business men, and old men. Women are often 
classed as desirable for district school boards and unde- 
sirable for city boards, because they are usually most in- 
terested in the detailed work of the schools as it relates 
to teachers and children, and usually least interested in 
the larger business and financial problems of school con- 
trol. The crank, the hobby-rider, and the extremist — 
either men or women — should never be put on a board of 
education. The call is for business experience and grasp, 
ability to act rather than talk, self-confidence, courage, 
practice in selecting experts and relying on them for ad- 
vice, tact and perseverance in getting things done, and 
ability to withstand pressure when upholding an adopted 
policy. The advantages of a small and well-selected board 
come out strongly here. 

The service to a community and to the State rendered 
by a broad-minded and progressive school board, free 
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from political, denominational, fraternal, and personal in- 
terests — one working with the best interests of public edu- 
cation constantly in mind, and extending to its executive 
officers the confidence and support and intelligent sympa- 
thy which tends to bring out the best in each of them, 
so that all connected with the schools feel assured of 
their wisdom and fairness —is of such importance that 
it is not likely to be overestimated. To few mer in any 
community comes the opportunity for finer or more endur- 
ing service. 

In addition to a willingness to render service, the posi- 
tion calls for some technical knowledge as to what the 
schools ought to do and be, and what are the best means 
for reaching the desired ends. It also calls for an acquaint- 
ance with executive relationship such as few men, outside 
of those used to managing large business undertakings, 
ordinarily possess. It would be well if all school board 
members, on taking office, would first inform themselves 
as to their proper work and duties by reading carefully 
some good textbook on public school administration — 
one that will give them a clear statement of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the proper organization and 
administration of our public schools. 

The school survey in school administration. All that 
has been written so far presupposes that the schools are 
fairly well organized and officered, and are making reason- 
ably satisfactory progress. This, however, is not always 
the case, and sometimes a school board faces another 
major problem in trying to find out what is the matter with 
the schools and their administration, and in what direction 
the school system ought to be traveling. To rely on per- 
sonal opinion, either of themselves or of other citizens, is 
not likely to be satisfactory or to lead to anything other 
than friction and bitterness of feeling. The opinion of lay- 
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men then becomes balanced against that of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and laymen make the final decision. 

Within recent years a new method for estimating the 
efficiency and needs of a school system, as well as deter- 
mining the direction it ought to travel, has been worked 
out in what has come to be known as the School Survey. 
Beginning first with the city school survey, in 1911, the 
method has since been extended to rural schools, township 
and town schools, county school systems, and to the school 
system of entire States. The method is now common and 
used everywhere, and the school survey stands today as the 
most important and most accurate means that a school 
board can use for educational diagnosis. Be it the instruc- 
tion, finances, business methods, school buildings, or or- 
ganization of the school system that seems to be wrong or 
to need expert reorganization, the survey by outside ex- 
perts is the best means a school board can employ to find 
out just what is the matter, and what ought to be done about 
it. 

Using the school survey as a tool, an important form of 
educational engineering has been developed. By its use 
the major needs of a school system may be determined, a 
more intelligent procedure in the organization and ad- 
ministration and supervision of a school system may be 
formulated, waste may be eliminated, better business 
methods may be introduced, and the returns on the invest- 
ment of time and money and human effort put into educa- 
tion may be materially increased. As a result of the com- 
ing of the school survey, school administration is being 
changed rapidly from guesswork and the use of practical- 
experience methods into the science of increasing educa- 
tional returns through the application of the best modern 
methods and procedures to the problems of the school. 
If a school board member would also read some good 
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modern school survey report that is not too long, such as 
the Boise (Idaho) School Survey of 1919, the Sacramento 
(California) School Survey of 1928, or the Watertown 
(Massachusetts) Survey of 1931, it would add to his knowl- 
edge as to the problems with which he may have to deal. 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have dealt 
briefly with the more important aspects of the subject 
known as Public School Administration, but more particu- 
larly with it as it relates to the management of our town 
and city schools. Courses in this subject, or as they are 
more often called, City School Administration, are given in 
our colleges and universities generally. 

Such a course deals with the organization and adminis- 
tration of our public schools, and its aim is to make clear 
to the student the fundamental principles underlying the 
proper conduct of schools. The organization and work of 
the board of education, its important services, the work 
of the superintendent of schools, proper school department 
organization and relationships, the educational work of 
the schools, the selection and work of principals and teach- 
ers, the business and clerical departments, pupil and cost 
accounting, records and reports, and testing results and 
measuring efficiency by school survey methods — these 
are the important topics in such a course. The School 
Survey and school survey methods and results often form 
another and a more specialized course in university de- 
partments of education. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Show why a school board small enough to meet, with the 
superintendent of schools, around a single small table is much 
more likely to transact the school business quietly and ex- 
peditiously and efficiently than a large board, where the mem- 
bers have separate desks scattered about the room. 


10. 
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ee 
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. Explain what you understand by a separation of legislative 


and executive functions. Does a state legislature or a board 
of bank directors assume executive functions? 


. Show that the existence of a number of standing committees — 


say on teachers, courses of study, supplies and books, buildings 
and grounds, janitors, rules, instruction, finance — is a con- 
stant temptation to board members to exercise executive 
functions. 


. What objections do you see to: (a) electing board members 


by wards; (b) paying them for their services; (c) appointment 
by the mayor or council; (d) from one half to all going out of 
office at one time; (e) election at a political election and on a 
party ticket? 


. How do you account for cities, dependent on the city council 


for school funds, spending so much on salaries and service and 
having so much higher bonded debt? 


. Why is it natural for a new school board member to feel that 


he has been elected to manage the schools? 


. Should a school board ever attempt, independently: (a) to 


plan a school building; (b) to outline a course of study; (c) to 
adopt textbooks to be used; (d) to select teachers for the 
schools; (e) to visit the schools and criticize the work of prin- 
cipals or teachers? 


. Explain why parents who generally know so little about the 


administration of a school system, have so much more con- 
fidence in a physician when their children are sick than they 
do in a school superintendent when they are well. 


. Show that a different type of school board member is required 


if a board is to devote its time and attention to the larger 
problems of school control, rather than the details of school 
administration. 

How do you explain the fact that the School Law of your 
State gives nearly all powers to the school board, even to the 
details of organization and administration, when all good 
modern theory says that they should rest with executive 
officers and that the board should be only a legislative body? 
What do you understand to be meant by educational diag- 
nosis? 

What is the exact distinction the author makes between “con- 
trol” and ‘“‘manage”’? Is this distinction commonly under- 
stood? Look up both words in dictionaries and books of 


synonyms. 
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13. 


14. 
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What are the two or three best (1) books, and (2) magazines 
for a new school board member to read? 

What would you find of greatest interest and value in this 
chapter if you were to become: (1) a voter? (2) a parent? 
(3) a teacher? (4) a superintendent? (5) a school board 
member? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Take a copy of the Rules and Regulations of some school 


board, and examine it to determine how well its practice, as 
expressed in the rules, conforms with the principles laid down 
in this chapter. 


. Study the organization and work of some city school board, 


as to plan of election or selection, membership, term, com- 
mittees, relation to the city government, independence in 
action, character of work done, and relations with their super- 
intendent, to see how well it conforms with good theory as 
to work. 


. Study the school buildings of some city you know, or have 


pictures for, and try to determine to what extent their char- 
acter seems to represent a proper conception of the work of 
education on the part of the school board that built them. 


. Draw up a plan of procedure, with specifications as to kind of 


person wanted, to be followed by a school board in the selection 
of a new superintendent of schools. 


. Study the chapters on administration and school board ac- 


tivity in some good School Survey Report, and determine the 
character of the work done by the school board in the city 
surveyed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The beginnings of school superintendence. ‘There are to- 
day four main types of school supervision in the United 
States — state, township or town, county, and city. The 
supervising principal in a village or small city is merely a 
city superintendent of schools in process of evolution. 
Often his work is not different from others who have the 
full title. 

These four types of school officers have arisen with us in 
about the order named. ‘The first State Superintendent of 
Schools was in New York State, from 1813 to 1821, and the 
first permanent State school officer dates from 1829, in 
Michigan. By 1861, nineteen States and two Territories 
had provided for a State Superintendent of Education. 
All States now have such an official. 

Township superintendents of schools were created for 
New York State also in 1812, though there were few else- 
where before about 1835. By about 1860 the tendency was 
strong to abolish township superintendencies and substi- 
tute county supervision, which had in the meantime been 
established. Beginning about 1835, by 1861 ten States 
and one Territory had created the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and the development of this office 
was rapid after 1870. 

The first city superintendent of schools was provided for 
by the city of Buffalo, in 1837, and the second by Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a little later the same year. By 1860 
there were twenty-six cities in the United States where the 
office of City Superintendent of Schools had been created. 
After 1870 the number began to increase rapidly, and since 
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1900 every city of any size has provided for such an official, 
while the smaller places have created the position of super- 
vising principal. Today nearly three thousand cities in 
the country employ a person having the title of city superin- 
tendent of' schools, and perhaps twice that number employ 
a supervising principal. In addition, a principal of a large 
consolidated rural school, of which there are now many, 
has duties analogous to those of a supervising principal. 
In many of the larger cities the school system is comparable 
in size, and far more complex and difficult to conduct, than 
is a State school system. For example, the city of Chicago 
has more children in school than has the State of Minne- 
sota, Detroit than Colorado, Cleveland than Maine, San 
Francisco than New Hampshire, and Rochester than Wyo- 
ming. 

The beginnings of professional supervision. When 
Buffalo created the first city superintendency of schools 
in the United States, in 1837, though then a city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants it had but seven one-teacher schools. 
Two years later the number was increased to fifteen, with 
a central school for instruction in the higher branches. 
Even then, though each school had a large enrollment, 
the school system was relatively simple and the supervi- 
sion was almost entirely of a clerical and business type. 
In Jersey City the first superintendents of schools were 
appointed from merchants and other business men, and in 
Cincinnati and a number of other cities the first superin- 
tendents were nominated and elected from among the 
local citizenship at the city election, much as county super- 
intendents of schools still are today. The duties of these 
early superintendents of schools were analogous to those 
of a school clerk or business manager of today, though much 
simpler in character, as the school systems then were both 
simple and small. 
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Gradually, but slowly, with the growth of the cities, 
the development of the school systems, and the increase 
in the number of school superintendents employed, a 
professional spirit began to be manifest among them. 
After about 1880, with the growth of our cities and their 
school systems, the problems relating to the organization, 
management, and the supervision of instruction in the 
schools became too technical for inexpert lay school boards 
to handle in any intelligent manner, and the result has been 
the rapid evolution of the professional school superintend- 
ent. 

To such a professional officer, once evolved, boards of 
education have gradually delegated many of the duties 
and powers they themselves formerly exercised. The tend- 
ency In consequence has been to decrease first the number 
of school board committees, and next the size of the board 
itself, and to build up instead a permanent staff of officers 
and clerical employees who devote their entire time to the 
administration and supervision of the schools. Out of this 
development has arisen the new profession of school super- 
vision, and the change of the school board from a combined 
legislative and an executive body to a legislative board 
only. In a well-conducted school system the professional 
staff now organizes, administers, and supervises the schools, 
while the school board decides the larger questions of school 
policy as they are brought before it, acts as a referee on dis- 
puted matters, and forms the legal and governing body 
which represents the people of the city on the one hand 
and the State on the other. 

In his work as a superintendent of schools, every super- 
intendent who is effective carries on four lines of effort. 
We will consider each of these briefly. 

The superintendent as organizer. Though a superin- 
tendent of schools may be appointed for but a year at a 
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time, as many superintendents still are, on assuming office 
he almost invariably begins to plan as though he were to 
remain in the city all his days. His first work will be to 
make a quick mental survey of the position, equipment, 
needs, and financial possibilities of the school system. This 
is his study of his new job, and he follows much the same 
methods and technique, though naturally working much 
more rapidly, as is used by the expert school surveyor. 
Out of such a survey of his work, his conferences with his 
board, and particularly from the background of his profes- 
sional knowledge and past experience, he lays out for him- 
self a more or less definite educational policy to be followed 
in the administration and development of the schools. 

Such a policy of development may include many things 
— the school plant, the courses of study, new types of in- 
struction to be provided, a better classification of the pupils, 
a reorganization of the instruction, textbook and supply 
needs, the work of principals and teachers, their selection 
and pay, playgrounds, part-time and evening school in- 
struction, and public school extension. 

How fast a superintendent can proceed in such develop- 
ment will depend upon a number of factors, and how much 
of his thought-out policy he is wise in revealing, even to 
his board, is a question upon which he must use his best 
judgment. Legally the board of education is charged with 
the duty of formulating and adopting the educational 
policies to be followed, and, as practically all new policies 
involve additional expenditures, this must naturally be 
true in fact as well as in law. The work of the superintend- 
ent is to shape and guide and stimulate the thinking of 
both the board and the community on educational matters, 
and to do this without appearing too prominently in the 
work. ‘The board members and the community may see 
matters from quite a different angle from that of the super- 
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intendent of schools, and it is the task of the superintendent 
to answer their objections, if he can, and to convince them 
of the desirability and feasibility of what he proposes. 
Probably no part of a superintendent’s work involves so 
severe a test of his organizing skill. The work is slow — 
often discouragingly slow. He may leave or be asked to 
leave next year; he thinks and plans as though he were to 
remain a lifetime. 

The superintendent as administrator. As an adminis- 
trator the superintendent plays quite a different part. He 
is now the chief executive officer of the school system and of 
the board of education. 

While he may possess but little legal authority, except as 
the school board delegates it to him, still he must frequently 
assume rather large authority and at all times be in com- 
mand. ‘This calls for personal force, good judgment, prac- 
tical business and political sense, frankness combined with 
courtesy, and courage and conviction at times when these 
are the proper characteristics to exhibit. He now, at differ- 
ent times, plays four réles. Today he is a petitioner before 
the board, asking for some special thing; tomorrow he is a 
servitor, carrying out its orders, and doing so regardless of 
what he may think; the next day he seizes authority and 
issues instructions, and later reports what he has done to 
the board; at still another time he interrupts a board dis- 
cussion to advise them as to what seems to him to be a 
better method of procedure. On many matters he must 
himself decide and act without bothering his board; only on 
questions involving new policy will he be careful first to 
confer with them. 

It is important, too, that not only the superintendent 
but also the principal and the teachers establish good rela- 
tions with the people of the community which supports the 
schools. Every contact with parents then is an opportunity 
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not to be disregarded. A reasonable amount of publicity 
as to the work and needs of the schools is desirable. Op- 
portunities to speak to the public are important. Parents 
need to be interested in what the schools are doing and try- 
ing todo. The stronger the confidence which a community 
comes to have in the good sense, honesty of purpose, fair- 
ness, and sound judgment of the superintendent and the 
principals, as the people come in contact with these officers 
in their administration of the schools, the heartier will be the 
community support of the larger educational policies the 
superintendent will from time to time need to advance. 

The superintendent as supervisor. ‘The third line of 
work of the superintendent of schools is one for which the 
other two have prepared the way. It is that which relates 
to his supervision of the work of special supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils in the schools. In a small school 
system this may be his main work, but as a system grows 
larger and larger the main energies and time of the super- 
intendent are more and more called upon to break the way 
so that others may do this kind of work for him. Still, in 
all except the largest school systems, the knowledge and 
influence of the superintendent must in some way reach 
down through organization and administration and touch 
the work of teachers and pupils if his highest mission as a 
superintendent of schools is to be fulfilled. 

All else that a superintendent may do — and this all else 
may be much and very important — is after all but getting 
ready for the most important of all services, that of bringing 
teachers and children together under the best possible con- 
ditions for instruction, and in turn seeing that this instruc- 
tion is the best it is possible to secure. ‘This is the real 
reason for the existence of school board, superintendent, 
school buildings, teachers, and teaching equipment — it is 
the prime purpose of the school. The immediate responsi- 
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bility for this often must rest with the school principals, but 
the general responsibility goes back to the superintendent 
of schools. 

The superintendent as a community leader. A fourth 
line of work is more recent in development. While the 
superintendent of a city school system has always stood 
out, when he was an efficient worker, as a man of importance 
in the community in which he labored, within recent years 
this aspect of his activities has been given an entirely new 
importance, due to the many and the far-reaching changes 
in the nature of city life which have taken place. As a re- 
sult, a superintendent of city schools today often is called 
upon for so much community service that the work not in- 
frequently becomes a serious drain on both his time and 
his strength. 

In many cities today the superintendent of city schools 
is not only the best paid but also one of the most important 
of all city officials, and he is called on for community service 
to a degree commensurate with this importance. The bet- 
ter training of the present body of school superintendents, 
the better class of young men who have entered the work, 
the rise of luncheon and service clubs which have created 
new contacts, the organization of numerous community 
agencies that call for leadership, the rapid development of 
city life, the great expansion of the school as an institution 
which has recently taken place, and the new business and 
financial relationships which have developed — these are 
the more important of the changes of the past two decades 
which have altered the position and magnified the im- 
portance of the position of superintendent of schools in an 
American city. . 

To be a member of the Rotary or some similar service or- 
ganization, to speak from time to time before all kinds of or- 
ganizations and gatherings, to codperate with and probably 
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be a member of the Chamber of Commerce, to serve on the 
Community Chest organization and possibly some year to 
direct its campaign for funds, to preside at public meetings, 
to oversee and in a way direct school publicity, to organize 
campaigns for and put over school bond issues, to organize 
and explain and help carry a budget through the city 
council, to help numerous community undertakings by ad- 
vising committees and standing sponsor for them, to co- 
operate with Parent-Teacher organizations and to speak to 
parents at school meetings — these are perhaps the more 
important of the newer services the superintendent is likely 
to be called upon to render in that aspect of his work which 
places him as one of the important citizens and a leader in 
the life and development of the community in which he lives 
and works. A knowledge of men and how to work with 
people, as well as of issues and problems, now becomes an 
important asset. 

To have a luncheon engagement with some committee or 
group four or five days a week, similar evening engagements 
for two or three evenings a week, and a calendar dated up 
three or four weeks in advance, is not an unusual program 
for a city superintendent of schools in any medium-sized 
city. He faces the serious danger that, in the midst of the 
many and varied calls for community service which have 
recently arisen, he may lose sight of his central duty and 
problem — the schools, and the teachers and children in 
them. 

General nature of the superintendent’s work. While 
administrative and supervisory work in a large city school 
system tends to become somewhat specialized among a 
number of executive officers and their assistants, in a 
smaller city almost every phase of the work of organization 
and administration and supervision comes in time to the 
door of the superintendent of schools. To solve the prob-. 
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lems successfully as they arise calls for a high degree of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and at times for some genuine political 
skill as well. How varied the superintendent’s problems 
are, and how much he needs to know, may be appreciated 
if we pause for a moment to consider some of the things 
which he actually does. 

At one time he is busy planning the further development 
of the school system under his charge, often looking into the 
future beyond the vision of his teachers, school board, or 
people. At another time he must be an expert on school 
organization, bringing to school board, principals, teachers, 
and people the best experience of other cities and the best 
thought on the problem at hand. At another time he is an 
expert on the details of schoolhouse construction, and on the 
proper location and maintenance and care of the school 
plant. At another time he is a business man, looking after 
purchases, budgets, and the larger problems of educational 
finance. 

At another time he is a petitioner before the school board, 
asking for some improvement in conditions, some new 
grant of powers, or some change in ruling, and following this 
he is the servant of the board, seeing that its decisions are 
carried out. At another time he is an administrator, look- 
ing after the hundred-and-one little details of daily school 
administration — dictating letters, meeting people, smooth- 
ing out difficulties, eliminating friction, and adding to the 
confidence of the people in their schools. 

At another time he is holding professional conferences 
with his principals and supervisors, much as a general would 
do with his brigade commanders, and mapping out the 
larger objectives of the year’s work. At another time he is 
a supervisor of the teachers, directing them, inspiring them 
to larger service, and extending helpful oversight in their 
work. At another time he is protecting these same teachers 
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in their employment, pay, tenure, and right to promotion. 
At another time he is an expert on the making and ad- 
ministering of the courses of study, slowly educating those 
at work with him up to his larger point of view. At another 
time he is an expert investigator and tester of the work of 
the schools, and the progress of the pupils. At another 
time he is an expert on playgrounds and playground ac- 
tivities. At another time he must be the real authority 
back of the attendance officer, administering the law, and 
protecting the educational rights of children. At still an- 
other time he is voicing the needs of the children in physical 
education, or protecting their interests by standing behind 
the health officer in the discharge of his duties. 

Central position of the superintendent’s office. In a 
large sense of the word the superintendent actually does all 
the above things, though in a city system of any size much 
of what he decides and approves is finally carried out by those 
subordinate to him in position. These other workers in a 
school system are organized about the superintendent in a 
definite way, and bear certain well-defined relationships to 
him. A good form of organization and relationships, for a 
small city system, is shown in the organization chart given 
in Fig. 12. 

It will be seen from this chart that the superintendent of 
schools occupies an important central position in the educa- 
tional system. This is as it should be, and this is true for a 
school system of any size. While primarily an educational 
leader, he is also the executive head of the entire school 
system. 

It is primarily the task of a superintendent of schools to 
give character and tone to the whole educational organiza- 
tion of which he is the head. His view must cover the whole 
system. Out of his clearer vision as to purposes, large pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill, and more mature judgment 
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as to ways and means, he should give a definite trend to the 
thinking of everyone connected with the system, from board 
member to grade teacher. It is he, more than anyone else, 
who builds up and sustains the professional esprit de corps of 
all who work with him at the problem of public education. 

A new profession. The position of superintendent of 
schools represents a new profession which we in America 
have developed, wholly within the past century, and very 
largely during the last fifty years. The opportunities offered 
in this new profession to men, and in time probably to 
women also, possessing strong character, broad sympathies, 
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high purposes, courage, and executive capacity are not ex- 
ceeded in any of the professions. No profession offers such 
large opportunity for a high grade of personal service. In 
working to enlarge the outlook and the appreciation of 
children, and in helping to improve the intellectual and 
moral and civic tone of a community, a personal satisfaction 
and reward comes to one that makes a peculiar appeal to 
certain fine types of men and women. Potentially, at least, 
and very often actually, the most important officer in the 
employ of any municipality today is the person who directs 
the organization and administration of its schoo] system, 
and who supervises the instruction which the schools offer. 
The call for superintendents of schools of the right type is 
today greater than the call for lawyers, ministers, doctors, 
or engineers, and the financial rewards are comparable. 

It is important, though, that those who wish to enter the 
work, in addition to possessing the proper personal charac- 
teristics, be willing to take the time and spend the energy 
necessary to prepare themselves for large service. The 
general knowledge and cultural demands make a college 
education a minimum, and this must be supplemented by 
advanced professional preparation that is thorough and 
adequate. What is adequate, too, is a constantly increasing 
factor, as new courses and fields in the general subject of 
education are developed. A quarter-century ago there was 
but little organized professional knowledge, aside from 
teaching technique, and superintendents and principals 
still worked largely in the light of practical experience 
and judgment. Wholly within the past three decades, and 
largely within the past two, a large number of important 
new fields in public education have been developed with 
which a superintendent of schools today needs to be familiar. 
Just as the practice of medicine has been made over in the 
past half-century by the application of the theory of the 
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bacterial transmission of disease and the use of the micro- 
scope in diagnosis, so is educational administration today 
being made over by the application of diagnostic tests and 
statistical procedures to the work of instruction, the reor- 
ganization of instruction in terms of social needs, and the 
establishment of sound principles in school administration 
to replace the guesswork and local politics that once di- 
rected the schools. 

Why county school supervision has not shared. In all 
this development, county school supervision has as yet 
shared but little. Outside of a few county-unit States, 
where county school supervision has been placed on approxi- 
mately the same basis as is city school supervision, the 
county educational office is still a political office, held for 
short terms only, and limited entirely to the local electorate. 
In consequence the office has not shared in the great devel- 
opment that has come to the cities, and it remains today 
largely clerical and statistical and financial in nature, poorly 
paid, and limited in outlook to the few local teachers, or 
citizens, willing to engage in political candidacy to secure 
it. Nowhere, outside of a very few States, can one be se- 
lected for the office on the basis of training and professional 
competency, or hold the office on the basis of efficient serv- 
ice. Such characteristics it will continue to retain until it 
can throw off the incubus of popular election, cease to be 
political in nature and limited to the local electorate, and 
become as truly educational in the selection of the super- 
intendent and the work he does as is the office of city super- 
intendent of schools. 

Some day in the future county school supervision will cast 
off the shackles now binding it and will become professional 
in character, as the city superintendency has done. Until 
such a change has been effected, however, the best trained 
young men and women will continue to go to the city to sell 
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their services, and the cities will continue to hold a monop- 
oly of the best-prepared workers and will continue to offer 
to the children of the city residents a training such as rural 
and village children might but do not enjoy. If there is any 
clear and unmistakable lesson to be drawn from a study of 
city school administrative experience, it is the importance 
of the selection of experts on a professional rather than a 
political basis, with freedom to go into the markets of the 
whole United States to buy the services of brains and com- 
petency for the schools. 

The school principal. It is to the cities, too, that one 
turns to study at its best the work of that important sub- 
ordinate educational officer, the school principal. The 
school principal occupies a peculiar and a somewhat con- 
fidential relationship to the superintendent of schools. The 
relation is analogous, in the business world, to that of the 
manager of a branch office to the manager or superintendent 
or president of the company. In each case the manager or 
superintendent or president is responsible directly to the 
board of directors of the business for the larger outlines of 
policy and the general success of the venture, while the 
manager in charge of a branch is responsible only indirectly 
to the board of directors, but is immediately responsible to 
the officer above him for the management and control of his 
unit in accordance with the larger lines of policy decided 
upon by those above. 

In a school system, the superintendent and his principals 
hold somewhat complementary relationships. The super- 
intendent is responsible to the school board and to the peo- 
ple of the whole city for the successful conduct of the whole 
school system; the principal is primarily responsible to the 
superintendent for the successful conduct of the single 
school of which he is the head. It is primarily the function 
of the superintendent to think and plan and direct and lead; 
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it is primarily the function of the principal to execute plans 
and to follow and support. Just as the superintendent must 
decide many matters without conference with his board, so 
must a school principal decide many matters without 
troubling the superintendent about them. 

The position of principal in a school system, then, is one 
of large professional importance, and the larger the school 
system the more responsible the position becomes. Upon 
the educational insight, largeness of vision, good nature, 
ability in administration, discretion, tact, personal loyalty, 
and frankness in discussion of the principals of a school 
system the success or failure of the policies evolved for the 
conduct of the school system in large part depends. The 
position calls for certain personal qualities not altogether 
common, and in addition for sound professional preparation 
and training. The principal must not only be a good 
teacher, well grounded in teaching technique, and a good 
organizer and administrator, but he also needs today to be 
reasonably well trained in the professional subject of edu- 
cation. 

We are not likely to overestimate the importance of the 
office of school principal. As the superintendent gives tone 
and character to the whole school system, so the school 
principal imparts these qualities to the school under his con- 
trol. The best of supervisory organization cannot make 
strong schools where principals are weak and inefficient. 

The principalship as an apprenticeship. The principal- 
ship of a school in an American city or town today offers 
unusual opportunities for personal growth and for com- 
munity service to one who is studiously inclined and in- 
terested in children. Of all places in the school system the 
principalship offers the largest opportunity for a life of study 
and personal growth. ‘This is equally true whether one 
regards the position as a permanent career or as an appren- 
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ticeship for a superintendency elsewhere. As a permanent 
position it gives leisure for study, while the school work, day 
by day, can be made experimental and fruitful. The mone- 
tary prizes are, perhaps, not so large as in business or in the 
other professions, but on the other hand the position offers 
many advantages that compensate. 

From the point of view of an apprenticeship for larger 
work later on, a principalship is a student’s opportunity. 
Four or five years may be well spent in an elementary- 
school principalship by one who desires to train himself for a 
school superintendency. Such an apprenticeship more 
than doubles the effectiveness of the previous collegiate and 
professional preparation. During these years the principal 
must be a student of educational processes in his school, 
and he must gradually crystallize for himself a good working 
educational philosophy to guide him in his Jater work and 
to vitalize all his later educational procedure. 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have 
presented the work of the new profession of school super- 
vision, both as it relates to the work of the city superintend- 
ent of schools and the school principalship. The work of 
such school officers is studied in detail in university and 
college courses in City School Administration, and School 
Supervision, and the special work of the school principal is 
generally studied in colleges and normal schools in a course 
having some such title as The Principal and his School, The 
School Principalship, or The Administration of a School. 

In the study of the work of each the fourfold nature of 
the work of these two school officers — organizer, adminis- 
trator, supervisor, and community leader — is presented 
and studied. ‘The subject-matter of such courses represents 
a large, important, and a rapidly growing part of the pro- 
fessional subject of education. Some day, and probably 
before very long, courses will also be given on County-Unit 
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School Administration as well. All that is necessary to 
create a need and a demand for such courses is a change in 
the character of the county educational office. 


10. 


Ly 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. Show the connection between the rise of a professional school 


superintendent, and the decrease in size of school boards and 
the number of board committees. 


. Does the school board in your city divide functions between 


itself and the superintendent of schools in the way indicated 
as proper in this chapter? If not, why not? 


. Give three illustrations of matters of policy on which a school 


superintendent would want to confer with his board. Give 
three illustrations in which he would probably act independ- 
ently. 


. Give an illustration of each to show your conception of the 


superintendent in his fourfold capacity as organizer, admin- 
istrator, supervisor, and community leader. 


. Should a superintendent feel aggrieved if his board does not 


agree with him in some major matter of policy, and refuses to 
approve his recommendation? Why? Illustrate. 


. If a superintendent in a smaller city has to be such a compre- 


hensive type of man as is described on pages 105-107, would 
you say that being superintendent in a smaller city is more 
difficult than in a larger city where the work is more special- 


ized? Why? 


. Give reasons, drawn from your study of Chapter II, for the 


rapid increase in importance of the position of superintendent 
of schools in our cities, since about 1880. 


. How do you explain county school supervision having made so 


little educational progress, when it arose at about the same 
time as the city office? 


. What is the status of the state school superintendency as com- 


pared with city and county school administration? 

Explain and illustrate what is meant by the statement that all 
else a superintendent may do is but getting ready to bring 
teachers and children together under the best possible condi- 
tions for instruction. 

Why is a city school system in which the superintendent of 


12. 


13. 
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schools is only a good average member of the teaching force 
likely to be an unprogressive system? Why may such a con- 
dition please certain types of communities better than to have 
a well-trained professional superintendent? 

Why is good experience as an elementary school principal 
better preparation for a city school superintendency than the 
principalship of a high school? 

Discuss the statement in the text: “‘Of all places in the school 
system, the principalship offers the largest opportunity for a 
life of study and personal growth.” 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Examine the School Code of your State, and list, in parallel 


columns, the legal powers of a board of education and the 
guaranteed powers of a city superintendent of schools. 


. Similarly examine the Rules and Regulations of some city 


board of education, to see how far they have delegated their 
legal authority to the superintendent of schools to act for them. 


. Make a drawing, similar in form to that of Figure 12, to show 


the form of educational organization in some city with which 
you are acquainted or for which you have data. If the result- 
ing form of organization is not satisfactory, make a second 
drawing to show the desirable form of organization for the 
city to adopt. 


. If you can get the information anywhere, make an organiza- 


tion chart to show the form of administrative organization for 
some corporation, such as a telephone company, an electric 
light company, a railroad company, or a large department 
store. (See Thiesen — title below — pages 83 and 86, for 
organization charts for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the New York Telephone Company.) 


. What kind of topics might a superintendent select, and what 


kind of speech should he make in addressing: (a) a Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting? (b) A Women’s Club? (c) A 
group of Sunday-School Teachers? (d) A Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon? (e) A Rotary Club? (f) A convention of 
County Assessors? (g) A Tax-Payers League? (h) A ten- 
minute radio address? 


. A city superintendent of schools is asked to take charge of the 


Community Chest drive. It will require most of his time for 
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two weeks, and at least a third of it for another two weeks. 
Should he do so? If so, how will he manage his work? 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WORK AND TRAINING OF THE TEACHER 


Number of teachers employed. In addition to the super- 
intendent and the principals, employed to organize and ad- 
minister the schools and to supervise the instruction given 
in them, a large number of classroom teachers must be em- 
ployed to do the actual work of instruction. With the 
growth of the Nation in population, the development of 
high schools, the organization of many kinds of special 
classes, and the extension of the compulsory school ages as 
well as the increasing compulsion to attend, the number of 
teachers required by our public schools has increased rap- 
idly, as is shown by the adjoining table taken from the Re- 
ports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
The numbers for 1930 are estimated on the basis of the 
previous rate of growth, and probably are low rather than 
high. 
TasB_e IJ. NumBer or TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE PUBLIC 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Perr Cent 
YEAR Torau ELEMENTARY SECONDARY SECONDARY 
LB90 Brite retancre aang os 369,922 360,802 9,120 2.5 
OOO CAR VPN aa MeN coe 431,562 411,190 20,372 4.7 
LD LO yee Se eee Te Sua caer a 532,710 491,043 41,667 7.8 
1 OOO oer ea ert Bal al ieee gi 688,226 586,268 101,958 14.8 
OOS Cr NE a rsd a aie aed tee 831,934 642,712 189,222 ry tf 
LOS0 7 ests) Serum ee 868,000 657,000 211,000 24.3 


Of the total number employed in 1928, slightly over one 
third of the elementary-school teachers and about two 
thirds of the high-school teachers were in cities of over 2500 
population, under the supervision of a city superintendent 
of schools or a supervising principal, while the remainder 
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were employed in village and rural schools and have but 
little supervision aside from what district trustees and 
county superintendents can give. About one quarter of all 
teachers employed are in high schools, and about one and 
one half per cent are in kindergartens. 

In addition to the above are the teachers in all special 
types of state schools, normal schools, and universities. 
To this total number of teachers in schools under public 
control — over nine hundred thousand in all — must be 
added the teachers in private and parochial elementary and 
high schools, and in business and vocational schools. ‘These 
represent approximately ten per cent of the total. If we 
add still further the teachers in the privately endowed and 
the denominational colleges and universities, together with 
school superintendents and supervising principals, over one 
million one hundred thousand men and women (in 1930) — 
about one in every one hundred and ten of our population — 
are engaged in some form of classroom teaching or school 
administration and supervision. Truly this is a great army, 
engaged in a great service of replacement and development 
for the Nation. 

This is the era of the teacher. So great has become the 
dependence of civilization upon the school that the present 
is often spoken of as the era of the teacher. Not only with 
us, but in all lands, governments are turning to education as 
the chief means for national progress, realizing that through 
the school society may be most easily moulded and directed. 
The social position accorded the teacher in consequence is 
higher today than ever before in history. ‘Teachers, too, 
are better trained, better paid, and have greater influence 
than ever before. More too, is expected of the teacher in 
the way of personal qualities, teaching skill, and social 
service than used to be the case. 

Though principals and superintendents may be over her, 
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or him, the teacher in the classroom stands in the school and 
community as a representative of the State engaged in 
carrying out a great state purpose. In many communities 
the teacher is the only person in the neighborhood who 
works in the name of the State. This gives to her activities 
no small importance, and in her life and work she is called 
upon to typify the best of a great and growing democracy. 
Her position is comparable with that of the priest under the 
old régime, and this fact gives teachers an opportunity for 
usefulness and service that many fail to appreciate. Now 
that the school has displaced the church in the central posi- 
tion of social influence, it today undertakes much of what 
once was the proper work of the church. 

Social significance of the work. One of the great per- 
sonal satisfactions that teachers and school officers enjoy 
comes through a realization of the great political and social 
significance of what they are doing. With democracy the 
accepted form of modern government, and the absolute 
dependence of democracy on education, the teacher in the 
classroom renders a service indispensable to the life of the 
State and the Nation. In working through childhood for 
the improvement of communities, and the life and outlook 
and modes of thought of the people as a whole, the teacher 
is rendering a social service of great future importance. 
Seldom do communities realize how vital is the work done 
by the teacher, and seldom do teachers or school officers 
expect such recognition. The personal consciousness of the 
importance of his labor is the teacher’s best reward. Like 
the ministry, teaching is in part a missionary service, and the 
real teacher expects to render this type of usefulness, finding 
in the practice of his art and the results attained ample 
compensation. 

The children in our schools today are the citizens and 
home-makers of the future, and to prepare them for the 
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responsibilities they must meet and carry is a task now rest- 
ing very largely on the school teachers of this Nation. In 
training our youths in the fundamentals of knowledge, in 
awakening in them tastes that are good and desirable, in 
training them for sound health and manly and womanly 
living, in placing ideals before them and stimulating worthy 
ambitions, in leading them to realize the importance of 
codperation and service, in revealing to them the complexity 
of modern civilization and the importance of the part 
played by the individual in our national life, and in a dozen 
other useful ways the teacher works to build up the man- 
hood and womanhood of the community and the citizenship 
of the State. In the sense of accomplishment through such 
service, conscientious and successful teachers find their 
largest personal reward. It is a work of such large social 
significance that few workers in other fields ever experience 
such opportunities for direct usefulness, or such keen feel- 
ings of personal satisfaction following successful accom- 
plishment. In the highest sense of the words, teaching is a 
productive occupation. It furnishes new manhood and 
womanhood for the Nation. It is an exacting service, but 
many find in it the richest and most satisfying values that 
come to one in life. 

The teacher works with youth. One of the charms of 
teaching, and it has many charms, is the daily contact with 
eager youth, full of the interests, the hopes, the aspirations, 
and the enthusiasms of early life. To help shape and direct 
these interests, and hopes, and aspirations, and enthusiasms 
is one of the great privileges of the teacher. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that good teachers find their greatest 
satisfactions in the schoolroom, or that they stay young in 
spirit as they grow old in years by reason of their contact 
with the contagious interests and enthusiasms of youth. 
The children of the early grades are very responsive to 
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suggestions and follow teacher leadership well. In the 
early adolescent years they are idealistic to a high degree, 
and are easily set afire with enthusiasm for good things. 
In the high school the call is individual and personal, and 
the task of the teacher is to reveal the pupil to himself and 
fix his purposes. These are opportunities which the real 
teacher welcomes and turns to good account. 

The work of the schoolroom also brings new and varying 
contacts with youth which mean much to the real teacher. 
The changing classes bring new pupils and new problems 
of interest to the teacher who keeps young with her work. 
In the primary grades the development of will power on the 
part of the pupils, through interest in what the teacher leads 
them to do, is perhaps the teacher’s greatest service. In 
the grammar grades, where set tasks must be carried 
through, the teacher finds both pleasure and satisfaction in 
brightening up desirable interests and in weighting down 
undesirable tendencies in the work of instruction. ‘These 
years, too, offer perhaps the greatest of all opportunities of 
the school for the development of the social and moral per- 
sonality and the guidance of youth. In the high-school, 
influence must be much more personal and individual, and in 
opening up to youths their undiscovered, longed-for selves, 
and in the formation of tentative plans for the journey of 
life, many teachers find their largest personal opportunities 
and satisfactions. All through the work of the school the 
opportunities for wholesome and helpful contacts with 
youth are always greater than even the best of teachers can 
utilize. 

Teaching is interesting work. Everywhere throughout 
the work of the school new problems are continually pre- 
sented to the teacher whose eyes are trained to see them. 
The adaptation of instruction to pupil and class needs in 
itself requires much teaching skill. The location of causes 
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for errors and failures leads to ability in the diagnosis of 
difficulties and the planning of remedial procedures, and the 
acquirement of such skill adds much to the interest of teach- 
ing. The gradual mastery of good “teaching technique” 
is in itself an interesting process. ‘To be able to organize a 
subject independently of the text, to keep the class inter- 
ested but under proper control, to raise the right questions 
in the right order, and to carry the class thinking along to 
the proper conclusions — these call for a type of skill that 
gives a consciousness of strength and makes many teachers 
feel that teaching, by good modern methods, is one of the 
greatest things in the world. 

Though a teacher may spend her entire life in a grade or 
a single phase of the teaching work, the service need never 
become dull and monotonous routine or a largely mechan- 
ical process on the part of the teacher. The human ma- 
terials passing continually through the teacher’s hands vary 
so greatly in possibilities and capacities, and the subject- 
matter can be so greatly diversified in both content and 
form, that a teacher deeply interested in her work need 
never lose her enthusiasm. While it must be admitted that 
many do, on the other hand it must be remembered that 
many do not. Some of the most contented people in the 
world today are to be found among the teachers in our 
public schools. 

Such service requires accumulated capital. To do good 
teaching and to find large personal satisfaction in the teach- 
ing service, call for much accumulated capital in the form 
of knowledge and technical skill. Teachers who teach con- 
tinually up to the limits of what they know are never very 
successful or happy in what they do, nor do they usually 
make any deep impress on their pupils. One must know 
more than one is expected to teach, must have broader out- 
look and vision than those one would lead, must possess the 
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comforting consciousness of mastery of the subject, and 
must be able to invigorate the bare bones of the text or the 
work of the course of study by making it live and grow 
through a forceful personality. Stated another way, one 
must overrun the mere necessities of one’s calling and 
know more than the calling seems to require. The teacher 
must have large accumulated capital in the form of knowl- 
edge, professional preparation, good health, strong person- 
ality, life experience, social understanding, and a sound 
educational philosophy to be able to succeed in a large way, 
and hence to find in teaching one of the most enduring 
satisfactions in life. 

The main reason why so many young people who turn to 
teaching do not succeed, at least in any large way, and are 
never very happy in the teaching service, is that they have 
no such accumulated capital. Either they have not taken 
time to get ready, lack the energy and enthusiasm that come 
from sound health, or are wanting in the essential personal 
qualities for successful service. One must prepare thor- 
oughly for what one proposes to do, must by attitudes and 
personality be adapted to the teaching service, must keep 
in touch with the world about one, must be strong and well, 
and must continually accumulate knowledge and insight 
and vision and good humor, holding these in reserve to be 
poured out as needed for the supreme object of the teacher’s 
work. Every occupation and every form of professional 
service rewards most generously those who best prepare 
themselves for it, and who take most seriously the respon- 
sibilities of the work in which they would engage. 

Let us examine a little further each of the seven important 
qualifications mentioned above. 

Preparation in knowledge. How much preparation in 
actual knowledge one should possess to enter the teaching 
profession will be determined in part by just what place in 
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the service one desires to occupy. The minimum educa- 
tional preparation for any form of the teaching service 
should be a good high-school education, plus two years of 
professional training. That thousands of teachers have 
had less than this does not alter the fundamental principle 
that this should be the minimum preparation, even for 
village or rural teaching. In the larger towns and in the 
cities this minimum professional preparation is now almost 
everywhere required. For teaching in the high school, four 
years of college work beyond high school is now generally 
regarded as the minimum preparation, and this much is 
now required by most high-school boards. Some profes- 
sional courses are usually required to be included as a part 
of the college course, but in a few States added professional 
study is also expected. For special forms of the teaching 
service — kindergartens, manual arts, household arts, music, 
drawing, and special types of class work — the minimum of 
a high-school education and at least two years of special 
preparation are expected generally. For some forms of 
special-class work, such as the instruction of atypical chil- 
dren, a full college course with emphasis on education and 
psychology, in addition to some teaching experience, is 
usually demanded. ‘The junior high-school teaching posi- 
tions and the elementary-school principalships also are 
increasingly being given to those who have had college 
training. The larger administrative positions in the school 
system, excepting always the county superintendency in 
those States where the office is still elective, also are more 
and more being reserved for those who, following a college 
education and some teaching experience, have made special 
and advanced professional preparation in some school or 
college of education. 

It is not likely to be overemphasized that for teaching, in 
any field, one needs good sound knowledge. ‘The exact — 
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nature of the general education is perhaps less important 
than that it should be good, and that it should challenge the 
best efforts of the student, awaken worthy ambitions, and 
stimulate the development of a high ideal for some form of 
professional service. The preparation for teaching should 
be broad rather than narrow, and should open up to the 
student permanent interests in history, literature, science, 
industry, government, human welfare, music, and _ art. 
These the future teacher needs for breadth of culture and 
understanding of life’s problems. During this period one 
should buy standard texts on the fields covered, study them 
and mark them, and keep them as the nucleus of a personal 
professional library. Books are to a teacher what instru- 
ments are to a surgeon or tools to a carpenter, and the ac- 
cumulation of a well-selected working library should be one 
of the ambitions of every teacher. 

Professional preparation. Following the high-school 
work, and along with normal school or college work, the 
prospective teacher needs to make satisfactory professional 
preparation. In the two-year normal school professional 
subjects often constitute the bulk of the instruction, but 
in the college or teachers college the professional work is 
carried alongside of much additional subject-matter in- 
struction. This latter includes much that is intended to 
broaden the knowledge and outlook of the teacher, such as 
English, history, geography, and science, with a view to 
focusing the instruction on the work and needs of the 
school. It also embraces new fundamental subjects, such as 
biology, psychology, sociology, and economics, given to lay 
firm foundations for later professional subjects. 

On the professional side the student is given demonstra- 
tion and practice teaching, and studies such professional 
subjects as methods of instruction, classroom organization 
and control, psychology and applied psychology, child 
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hygiene, elementary education, educational measurements, 
the history of education, educational sociology, and rural 
education. Often the professional work begins with a gen- 
eral introductory course, such as is covered by the contents 
of this book, the purpose being to present to the prospective 
teacher the different fields of the subject of education, 
much as is commonly done in science and history and liter- 
ature, before beginning the study of specialized phases of 
the general subject. The student preparing for junior high- 
school teaching usually includes studies on the nature and 
work and aims and purposes of these institutions. A course 
on the organization and administration and supervision of a 
school is often included, to prepare students to assume 
positions as school principals. 

Those preparing for administrative work as principals, 
special supervisors, or city superintendents of schools — 
in most cases students in colleges of education who have 
first secured some actual teaching experience — study in 
addition such subjects as public school administration, 
school legislation, the supervision of instruction, curriculum 
construction, school surveys, school finance, educational 
statistical procedures, principles of education, and educa- 
tional problems. 

Rapid development of the subject of Education. Few 
subjects of study have developed more rapidly, during the 
present century, than has the professional subject of educa- 
tion. Consisting very largely, thirty years ago, of psychol- 
ogy, methods, management, child study, and a poor type 
of history of education, the work in education has been 
completely made over and greatly expanded in scope in the 
intervening years. Entirely new subjects of instruction in 
education have been developed, entirely new schoolroom 
procedures have been applied, and the professional subject 
of Pedagogy of three decades ago has been expanded into 
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the large and important field of Education of today. How 
great has been the transformation few new teachers of to- 
day, unless they have studied the history of this develop- 
ment, are able to realize. Teachers and principals and 
superintendents alike, especially during the past decade, 
have found it necessary to study the new subjects under 
competent instruction to keep in touch with the rapid prog- 
ress being made in their profession. 

The result has been witnessed in the rapid expansion of 
small departments of education into important schools and 
colleges of education, the growth of the two-year normal 
school into the four-year teachers college, and a most re- 
markable development of summer school instruction for 
teachers in service throughout the entire United States. 
So important have been these recent developments, and so 
necessary is a knowledge of the new procedures for success- 
ful modern teaching, that many school boards today grant 
extra pay to superintendents, principals, and teachers who 
attend summer schools, or take leaves of absence to obtain 
training in the new subjects of study and the new educa- 
tional procedures. ‘Today, given equal native ability and 
energy, those who make the largest investment in time and 
money and effort in preparation for the teaching service are 
those who are certain to reap the largest personal satisfac- 
tion and the greatest financial rewards. 

Good health as an asset. From both the individual and 
the social point of view, no phase of the preparation for the 
teaching service is more vital than that of the teacher’s 
health. A buoyant spirit is nearly always the product of 
good health, while a physically incapacitated teacher is not 
likely to bring to the classroom that happiness of attitude 
and physical vitality that have such an important influence 
on the life and outlook of young people. On the other hand, 
many of the troubles of the school — poor discipline, inat- 
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tention, lack of interest in the work, and want of sympathy 
between teachers and pupils — are directly traceable to the 
defective physical condition of the teacher. 

The teacher in the schoolroom who is not physically 
strong and well runs many risks. She is subject to con- 
tagion, unsanitary conditions bear heavily upon her, the 
work becomes trying and nerve-racking, and the teaching 
load slowly wears her out. Discipline becomes harder, and 
this in turn places an added drain on her physical and 
mental resources. It becomes more and more difficult to 
make the needed social contacts, or to maintain the desired 
social understanding. “Teacher weariness”’ is apparent to 
all, and unnecessary worry in time takes a heavy toll. 

So important is the health problem to the teacher and to 
the school, and so important to the pupils is the teacher’s 
instruction in health, that good health becomes one of the 
most important qualifications of the teacher. Teacher- 
training schools owe it to the profession to institute physical 
examinations as part of the requirements for entrance, to 
offer the best of health conditions, to provide instruction 
and supervision in health while the teachers are in training, 
and to try to establish a personal health-program with every 
teacher under their charge. This is often difficult of ac- 
complishment because those in training, especially girls, 
will not give the school the needed coéperation. Late hours, 
neglect of sound dietary principles, faulty personal habits, 
failure to take proper precautions and to observe sound 
rules of health, eye-strain, lack of proper exercise, and 
failure to establish good physical habits — these make far 
deeper inroads with intellectual workers than with those 
who work with their hands. The commonly noted tendency 
of teachers to be erratic and queer often is but the natural 
result of poor mental and physical health. A sound mind in 
a sound body is a worth-while ideal for anyone who would 
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be a teacher, and is slowly being made a prerequisite for 
entry into the teaching service by many school systems. 

The importance of personality. In teaching, as in medi- 
cine, law, and many forms of business, personality also isa 
very important item in the equipment for success. There 
are some persons of such inferior personality that they 
ought not to try to teach. Those who are heavy, impassive, 
crude, small-souled, mean, insincere, cowardly, untruthful, 
unfair, egotistical, blasé, or sadly afflicted with what is often 
spoken of as an “inferiority complex,” are not likely to 
succeed as teachers anywhere, and least of all where they 
come in contact with older pupils. Teaching calls for just 
the opposite of these qualities — for sympathy, sincerity, 
naturalness, good breeding, a sense of justice, courage, de- 
votion, idealism, and a firm belief in the very great impor- 
tance of what one is trying to do. So vital are the personal 
qualities that a prominent executive has recently declared 
that, in all his experience, he has never known a success in 
teaching that could be accounted for on scholarship and 
professional training alone, or a failure that could not be 
attributed to other grounds. Some teachers are popular, 
successful, and wanted by all who know them, while others, 
equally well educated and trained and experienced, are 
failures and wanted nowhere. ‘The one word which covers 
these differences is personality. 

It is an accepted fact that personality is largely a matter 
of birth and early training. By the time we arrive at ma- 
turity we have been given, by nature and by nurture, a very 
definite cast, and one that is not easily changed. Some 
young people are as a result good-natured, warm-hearted, 
generous, altruistic in outlook, possess a wonderful ability 
to take pains, and seem endowed with a genius for aiding 
and helping and guiding others. It is from this class that 
the so-called “born teachers” are drawn. 
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There are not enough of these “‘born teachers”’ to meet 
our needs, however, and an additional supply has to be 
created. We know that personality, after all, is something 
that can be cultivated and developed. We can study our- 
selves, strengthen our weak points, and improve the de- 
sirable qualities that our birth and early training have 
established. Much of the subjects of classroom manage- 
ment and teaching technique aim to do just this. We can 
also study to improve our manner and manners, our walk 
and posture, and our ease of approach and control. Neat- 
ness in dress, and a good enunciation and voice can be made 
habitual by proper training. The qualities of sympathy, 
sincerity, loyalty, courage, and leadership are all capable of 
development by proper exercise and training. 

In addition to what we may learn from specific profes- 
sional training, and what we may do to improve our voices 
and carriage and manner and other personal qualities by 
careful attention and drill, every teacher should strive to 
develop certain other personal qualities and characteristics. 
He, or she, should study how to take into his or her life and 
enjoy many simple pleasures, and be happy in consequence; 
how to shed anxiety and worry; how to see the larger ends 
beyond the daily task, and thus lift it from the level of 
drudgery; how to live a well-balanced life; and how to keep 
ever before one a clear ideal of service. These are all strong 
aids in the development of that teaching personality which 
will enable one to become an effective, happy, and successful 
teacher. Any teacher who can cultivate these personal 
qualities can scarcely help being successful, or the teacher 
who neglects them a failure. 

Life experiences. Some teachers, otherwise well quali- 
fied, never attain their largest possibilities for success be- 
cause of a lack of needed contacts with the life of the world 
about them. For one reason or another they have lived too 
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limited a life. It is here that the “home girl”’ teacher often 
fails of the larger success, unless she goes away from home 
to supplement her training. Contact with new and different 
people, and new and different surroundings, is an essential 
part of one’s education. Other things being equal, the 
home normal school is not so good as the normal school 
away from home, or the person who has never traveled as 
the one who has traveled much. 

In a world so complex and so difficult of understanding 
as the one in which we now live, a world of science and in- 
dustry and commerce and human beings, life experiences 
are of large importance to those who would train and guide 
the youth in our schools. Other things being equal, the 
broader the life experiences of the teacher the larger ought 
to be her usefulness in the schools. 

Social understanding. ‘The sixth of the forms of ac- 
cumulated capital we stated (page 124) the teacher needs 
for successful work is that form commonly known as social 
understanding. ‘Teaching is, to a certain extent, the highest 
form of human welfare work. It aims to make independent 
and dependable human beings, and to fit them for intelligent 
living in a complex and difficult world. This cannot be 
done without some knowledge of community problems and 
life needs. We call such knowledge social understanding. 
To try to give such knowledge to prospective teachers we 
are transforming the study of history to make it deal more 
with the problems of human welfare; a new group of “social 
studies”’ has recently been developed; the history of educa- 
tion has been rewritten so as to interpret to teachers our 
educational problems in the light of their development as 
problems of social welfare; social and citizenship studies 
have been organized into book form for use in teacher- 
training institutions; and the new studies of rural sociology 
and educational sociology have been worked out and are 
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now taught. The social activities of the high school and 
the normal school have also been given a prominence in 
recent years that previously was unknown. All these are 
aimed to give to the prospective teacher some intelligent 
understanding of the complex social and political organiza- 
tion which we know as our national life. 

There is another aspect of the problem of social under- 
standing that is also of much importance to the teacher, and 
still more so to the prospective principal or superintendent 
of schools. This is the ability to mix with and get along well 
with people. Social understanding, human understanding, 
and favorable personal qual- 
ities are all called for. This 
“gift of the people” is a 
desirable addition to the 
other qualities of personal- 
ity for a teacher, and an 
almost indispensable qual- 
ity for the principal or the 
superintendent of schools. 
It cannot — for long — take 
the place of the more sub- 
stantial qualities of scholar- 
ship and training, but it is 
a very important addition 
to such qualities. 

An educational philosophy 
—the importance of an 
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to awaken an ideal for service and reveal to the student the 
real pleasure of hard work to bring about the realization 
of that ideal. Every teacher should, early in life, become 
devoted to an ideal. Devotion to an ideal serves to dimin- 
ish discouragements and to transform what would other- 
wise be the drudgery of the school into a labor of love. 
Every worker needs to be buoyed up by ideals and en- 
thusiasms that will give one the ability to meet and deal 
with the problems of life. 

Every teacher should, early in life, formulate for himself 
or herself some philosophy of the educational process, to 
be able to see ends among means and distant goals amid 
daily schoolroom procedures. One must see in the educa- 
tional process the chief means for the improvement of the 
race, and must believe in the power of education to in- 
fluence childhood and youth toward a better and more 
useful life. Such a clear conception of the educational 
process tends to develop power and to give one new in- 
spiration, as well as to create enthusiasm of both heart and 
mind. Unless the beginning teacher becomes fired with 
some such conception of the importance of education for the 
race, and devoted to the ideal of service, the profession is 
not likely to be greatly enriched by her presence or many 
lives to be made better and nobler because of her having 
lived and worked. The highways of the teaching profes- 
sion are everywhere lighted by the lamps of devotion and 
sacrifice, and the true teacher is as much a dedicated spirit 
as any poet — he is a teacher because all the better elements 
of his nature compel him to teach. 

The seven forms of accumulated capital we have men- 
tioned — sound knowledge, professional preparation, good 
health, good personality, life experience, social understand- 
ing and an educational philosophy — form what may well 
be regarded as the foundation equipment for a teacher. 
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Possessed of these seven he or she is almost sure to succeed, 
and in a large and self-satisfying way. 

Increase in number of teachers in training. From 1920 
to 1928, the number of public school teachers increased 
twenty-two per cent. During the same period the increase 
of those entering teacher-training institutions was far in 
excess of the increase of teachers actually holding posi- 
tions, amounting to approximately one hundred per cent. 
In 1928 there were 512,000 men and women enrolled for 
teacher training in the United States for positions that 
number about one million. This means that there was one 
person in training for every two teaching positions. Drop- 
outs from the profession and new positions created by 
growth could not possibly provide for more than a twenty 
to twenty-five per cent replacement and increase in the 
profession combined, While the increase in numbers en- 
rolled for teacher training indicates a surplus of teachers, 
there is not a surplus of well-trained teachers or of certain 
types of teachers. Figures based upon a recent study indi- 
cate that our teachers’ colleges and normal schools were 
training (1928) one teacher for every four elementary- 
school positions, and one teacher for every two high-school 
positions. In addition to those in training in these institu- 
tions, colleges and universities enrolled, in regular sessions 
alone, 119,000 in their teacher-training courses, most of 
whom were preparing for high-school positions, so it is 
probable that, in 1928, there was one teacher in training 
for every high-school position in the United States. A 
study of 111,000 students in 169 teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools (1928) showed that thirty-two per cent were 
training for secondary-school positions, sixty per cent for 
elementary and kindergarten positions, and eight per cent 
for rural positions. In 1928, however, only twenty-three 
per cent of the public school teachers in service were on the 
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secondary level. Since the majority of those in training 
in colleges and universities are also preparing for secondary- 
school positions, a surplus of secondary-school teachers is 
evident. 

A second factor is that there is a surplus of poorly 
trained teachers. If past certification records are signifi- 
cant, then of the 325,000 in teacher-training institutions in 
1928, approximately sixty per cent will be certified after 
two years’ training or less. ‘There is still room for the well- 
trained teacher. 

Self-analysis for the prospective teacher. In a clinical 
study of successful teachers (1930), four factors were found 
to operate definitely in a successful teacher, with a tenta- 
tive fifth factor present. 


1. The teacher needs a certain I.Q. What that intelligence point 
is varies for different types of positions, and it is not definitely 
known for any type of position. There is a lower “critical score” 
for each type of teaching position, and probably an upper “critical 
score’ as well. In other words, each position demands a certain 
minimum intelligence, and probably also has a maximum intel- 
ligence level. If the teacher in any certain position possesses too 
high an J.Q., restlessness and inattention to routine and detail are 
likely to result. Investigations are being carried on to determine 
these minimum and maximum levels for various types of positions. 


2. The teacher must have an adequate knowledge of the goals of 
education and of his own group. Adequacy is judged by results in 
the products of teaching the pupils. Such knowledge of goals is 
secured through both general and specific training, and through an 
intelligence capable of applying principles to situations. 


3. The ability to understand other people, to comprehend their 
viewpoint, is a further essential to teaching. This ability to see the 
other person’s slant on life and its particulars must extend to 
parents and the community, as well as to the pupils. 


4. A final absolute essential is an adequate knowledge of teaching 
techniques. Part of the techniques are secured through training, 
and part through learning on the job. 
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5. A fifth factor, that is not absolutely essential to success in 
teaching but is essential to general success in the school, is that of 
an agreeable and non-irritating manner. A positively agreeable 
personality that is willing not to stray afar from community 
standards is an essential to a long term in one position in public 
school teaching. 


The prospective teacher, then, can ask himself or herself 
certain fundamental questions in an effort directed toward 
self-analysis: 


1. Do I enjoy being around people, both adults and children? 
Am I socially minded in general? Do children annoy me? Am I 
willing to spend my life in constant human contact? Can I 
codperate with my fellow teachers and with my employers? Do I 
have a fairly easy time “getting along” with people? 


2. Do I like books? Am I somewhat at home in the world of 
ideas, or only in the world of facts? Do I have a fairly easy time 
explaining a thought to a fellow student in college? Am I willing 
to plan my work and my lessons in advance? Can I be systematic 
without rebelling? 


3. Am I willing to relinquish an occasional personal pleasure for 
the sake of my exemplary influence upon pupils? Am [I willing to 
abide by the conventions of the community I am in, knowing that 
this may mean the abnegation of any one or all of smoking, danc- 
ing, card-playing, late hours, local feminine (or masculine) com- 
panions? Am I willing to deny myself these, if necessary, to 
advance professionally? (It is understood that such extreme local 
conventionality is found in only a minority of situations.) 


4. Am I willing to work more for the satisfaction of achieving 
than for hope of large financial return? Am I willing to accept the 
fact that I shall never have a large salary, but always a comfortable 
living one; that I may start in at a good salary for a college grad- 
uate, but a salary that does not rise to a very high maximum? 


Salary and other compensation. The salary of the pub- 
lic school teacher has been a point of consideration for 
many years. It has been the focus of much discussion, 
much research, and much intense personal feeling. The 
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average annual income of the 44,600,000 gainfully employed 
individuals in the United States, in 1926, was $2010. The 
average salary of public school teachers and administra- 
tors the same year was $1275. This difference of $735 
between the average employed person and that of the 
teacher seems unjustifiable, particularly when the average 
government employee received $1809 in 1926, and the 
average trade-union member $2502. 

Two or three reasons may be mentioned for this very 
low average. ‘Teaching has not formerly required a great 
amount of training. A high-school education with some 
teacher-training courses, or at most one year in a normal 
school, has been sufficient. Second, teaching was not a 
specialized profession; “almost anyone” could “teach.” 
The work was considered “light” and not physically 
strenuous. Finally, the low average is heavily weighted 
by a large number of very low-salaried one-room rural 
teachers. These, however, are gradually disappearing. 
Many teachers who started under the non-specialized, low 
training, one-room basis are still receiving salaries that 
are far below the average of the present entering teacher. 
It is not intended to minimize the unenviable condition of 
teachers’ salaries, particularly as they exist in certain locali- 
ties, but the conditions in the small towns and cities, in 
1928-29, as indicated in Table 3, are somewhat more prom- 
ising. The lowest salary noted in this table, that of ele- 
mentary teachers in the smaller towns, is only a few dollars 
below the average for the entire profession in 1926. 

As an interesting comparison, Table 4 shows the salaries 
of university administrators and instructors. It should be 
observed, however, that the salaries of university teachers 
generally are better than those of college teachers. 

As previously mentioned, other compensations besides 
salary exist for teachers. The increasing permanency of 
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TABLE IIT. SALARIES oF PuBLIc ScHooL TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928-29 


TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Mini- Medi- Maxi- Mini- Medi- Maxi- 
mum an mum mum an mum 


Elementary School 


Cities of 
Over 100,000. ....| $1,236 | $2,063 | $2,258 | $2,264 | $3,443 | $3,690 
10,000-30,000.....| 1,055 1,415 | 1,634] 1,805 | 2,338 | 2,425 
2,500— 5,000.....| 1,024) 1,212; 1,453) 1,840] 2,360 2,950 


Junior High School 
Cities of 


Over 100,000. ....| $1,438 | $2,348 | $2,663 | $3,450 | $4,330 | $4,300 
10,000-30,000. .... 1,194 | 1,634 | 1,918} 2,250] 2,831 3,017 

2,500- 5,000.....} 1,181 | 1,399 | 1,727) 1,850] 1,859 | 3,167 

High School 
Cities of 

Over 100,000. ....| $1,531 | $2,680 | $2,881 | $4,000 | $4,992 | $5,083 
10,000-30,000. ....} 1,301 | 1,869 | 2,253 | 3,108 | 3,574 | 3,778 

2,500-— 5,000.....| 1,291 1,584 | 1,995 | 2,242 | 2,478 | 2,650 


The city school superintendent in cities of over 100,000 population had an average salary 
of $10,227; in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, $5,137; in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 popula- 
tion, $3,567. 


TaBLeE TV. SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS 


SALARIES Parp By 36 REPRESENTATIVE SALARIES IN 12 
State UNIVERSITIES (1929) ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES (1929) 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Mini- Medi- Maxi- Mini- Medi- Maxi- 
mum an mum mum an mum 


$5,000 | $11,597 | $22,800 | $11,500 | $11,833 | $12,000 
3,916 5,085] 6,331 ne rs on 

3,024 3,813| 5,321} 4,571| 5,856] 7,133 
2,670 3,100} 3,878| 3,855] 4,293] 4,368 
2,106 2,510) 3,388) 2,730| 3,356} 3,996 
1,436 1,869; 2,695; | 1,617! 2180) 2,823 


tenure, the status of teaching as a highly respectable and 
indispensable profession, the mental satisfaction that comes 
to a well-oriented teacher, the fact that ninety per cent 
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of the school systems in cities of over 2500 population 
grant some portion of salary in case of illness, the gradual 
enactment of state-wide pension laws — these and other 
compensations supplement the salary of the teacher. 
However, if money is the primary criterion of vocational 
satisfaction, 1t should be remembered that the average 
gainfully employed individual has seven times the chance 
of the average teacher of attaining a salary of $4000 or 
over. 

Teaching not easy work. While teaching is very in- 
teresting work to those adapted to it and who have 
made proper preparation for the service, it is not easy work. 
It is a work calling primarily for service, and service to 
others is something that makes heavy demands on one’s 
energy and even on one’s vitality, if one is not strong and 
well. It is a service, too, that calls for continuous prepara- 
tion to keep abreast of the very rapid progress now being 
made. 

It is, on the other hand, the opportunity of those who 
are by nature studiously inclined. In almost no other 
profession can one have such continuous opportunities for 
a life of regulated work and personal advancement. The 
hours are definite, and the vacations long and regular. 
The best of books and teachers are easily had. Good lec- 
tures are provided free for the teacher. One has the stimu- 
lus, too, of many others engaged in the same work, and 
often the aid of many who can be of assistance and who give 
their help freely. If one can keep free from the political 
agitation and consequent discontent to which some groups 
of city elementary teachers have recently seemed to be 
subject, teaching offers opportunities for a happy and a 
studious life such as is offered in almost no other type of 
professional service. Many successful teachers are today 
so happy and contented in their work that they feel about 
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it much as Professor Palmer once said of his work — “‘that 
Harvard University pays me for doing what I would gladly 
pay it for allowing me to do.” All over our Nation thou- 
sands of men and women may be found who teach in our 
public schools with much the same enjoyment, and who 
follow the calling with a devotion that takes little account 
of the somewhat inadequate income received. 

Why some teachers fail. So much as to the work and 
training of a teacher, and the elements that enter into teach- 
ing success. Before closing this chapter, we may well turn 
the problem around and ask what are the chief causes of 
teacher-failure. A number of studies of this question have 
been made, and these show but little difference in the causes 
for failure among elementary and high-school teachers. 
The essential reasons are much the same in the case of each. 
Weakness in discipline, poor instruction, deficiencies in 
scholarship, lack of personality, and faulty instructional 
methods head the list. Following these causes come 
lack of interest in teaching, insufficient daily preparation, 
want of sympathy with children, and need of good judgment. 
Poor health and nervousness follow closely here. Then 
come deficiency in social understanding, lack of personal 
culture, unprofessional attitudes, and inability to codperate 
with others. Immorality, disloyalty, and frivolous conduct 
come near the bottom of the list. 

The importance of adequate scholarship, good profes- 
sional preparation, personality, proper professional atti- 
tudes, good judgment, sound physical condition, and social 
understanding is evident from these studies. Enrolling 
in a profession to which one does not by nature belong, 
failure to make the necessary preparation, neglect to be- 
come a student of children and books, lack of interest in 
the work, weakness in personality — these are the chief 
causes for teaching failure today. 
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The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have 
pointed out the great social importance of the work of the 
teacher, and the kind of preparation required for success in 
the service. We have also indicated the personal charac- 
teristics that lead to success or failure, and have offered 
some suggestions to aid the prospective teacher in deter- 
mining whether he or she possesses them. We have indi- 
cated also the opportunities in different types of teaching, 
and the salaries that may be expected for the work. ‘This 
is information which every beginning teacher needs to 
know, and which many normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and vocational guidance bureaus try to give to those who 
would prepare for the work. 

Sometimes a separate short course on Problems of the 
Teaching Profession is given covering the above, and more; 
often the same information is brought in as a part of a 
course in Teaching Practice; and still more often it comes as 
a part of such a course as this book aims to present, under 
the title of An Introduction to the Study of Education or An 
Introduction to Teaching. ‘There are many good articles 
and brief books covering what is here presented, and which 
the prospective teacher may read with both pleasure and 
profit. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Show the growing importance of the work of the teacher, as in- 
creased political functions are given to the electorate. 

2. Explain why it is natural that citizens and parents should not 
appreciate the full importance of the work of the teacher or 
school officer. 

3. What evidence can you cite that the younger generation 
understands, better than the older one, the importance of the 
work of the school? 

4. Show the need for different methods of instruction with pupils 
in the elementary, junior high-school, and senior high-school 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


years, based on their different interests and attitudes and stage 
of development. 


. Show how interest in the teaching process tends to prevent 


continuous teaching in the same grade or type of work from 
becoming “‘dull and monotonous routine.” 


. Show, from a number of occupations, that the largest personal 


satisfactions and monetary rewards come to those who prepare 
themselves best for the work they are to do. 


. Show how English, history, geography, and science might be 


studied in a normal school or teachers college from quite a dif- 
ferent point of view than in a cultural college or university. 


. Show the foundational importance for later professional study 


of such subjects as biology, psychology, and sociology. 


. Bagley, in his volume on School Discipline, gives a composite 


judgment of one hundred experienced school men on the ele- 
ments entering into “teaching personality,” as follows: 


1. Sympathy 6. Enthusiasm 

2. Personal appearance 7. Scholarship 

3. Address 8. Physical vitality 
4. Sincerity 9. Fairness 

5. Optimism 10. Reserve or dignity 


Are these, one by one, personably improvable qualities? 
What could the teacher-training school do for each? 

Show that the increasing education and professional training 
required of teachers has barely kept pace with the increasing 
complexity of and advances in our national life. 

Teachers were once apprenticed, and trained in that way; show 
why this method broke down, and could not be made to serve 
today. 

Discuss the statement that the teachers in our schools can 
make the future what they please. Apply this idea to indus- 
trial understanding, world peace, better government, personal 
hygiene, health, moral worth, and national integrity. 

How much greater is the percentage of secondary-school 
teachers likely to be in the next decade? Is there any limiting 
percentage? (See Table 2.) How do you explain the large 
surplus in the secondary-school division? 

Is it possible to devise any definite tests or other measuring 
instruments to measure any of the seven fundamental qualities 
outlined inthischapter? Haveany such been devised? Would 
such tests be desirable? Why? 
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1. On a scale of ten, rank teaching in comparison with other pro- 
fessions — engineering, medicine, law, the ministry, journal- 
ism, banking, business management, architecture — under the 
headings of training needed, salary, tenure, time to achieve 
success, number of failures, promotion, character of the work, 
pleasantness of associations, public confidence, self-expression, 
opportunity for service, usefulness of service rendered. 
Calculate the average of the rankings, and locate the position 
of the teaching profession. On the basis of your findings, what 
reasons have led you, or would lead you, to become a teacher? 

2. What would be the effect on the teaching profession if the col- 
leges of the United States were to present clearly, to their bet- 
ter students, the unrivaled opportunities for self-expression 
and social service which the career of the teacher affords? 

3. A bill is proposed in the legislature to require that all teachers 
in the State, after four years from date, shall have been grad- 
uated from a four-year high school and had at least two years of 
professional training in a normal school or teachers college. 
The representative from your district has indicated that he 
would like to receive an opinion, pro or con, from those in- 
terested. Write a short letter (two pages) to him, giving your 
reasons why you hope he will favor (or oppose) the passage of 
the bill. 

4. Exhibit the facts given in Table 2 in graphical form. Make 
use of it to predict the probable number of teachers in the 
country in 1935; in 1940. 

5. From the Census Reports find what proportions of our popula- 
tion are engaged in certain other professions and occupations, 
and compare with the “one in every one hundred and ten” for 
teachers. Exhibit the most important comparisons graph- 
ically. 

6. Think of the best teacher you have ever had and grade him or 
her, on a five-point scale (A, B, C, D, E), on the seven essential 
qualities discussed in the text. Do the same for the poorest 
teacher you have ever had. 

7. Redraw Figure 13 in some other form. 
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each reveals something of the work and problems of the teacher. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A PHILOSOPHY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Need for a guiding philosophy. Every successful under- 
taking is carried on in the light of some guiding theory or 
philosophy. A business is conducted to make money by 
providing goods for sale that people want to buy; a manu- 
factory to make and offer a standard product; a railroad to 
sell good transportation service; a bank to help build up the 
country by a wise extension of credit; a Y.W.C.A. to pro- 
vide homelike Christian surroundings for girls; a vice-pre- 
vention society to advance the public welfare through the 
suppression of vice; and an organization of Bolsheviki to 
hasten the coming of the millennium by abolishing capital- 
istic government and the rule of the intelligent. In the 
conduct of each such organization the management works 
according to a guiding philosophy that outlines its purposes, 
sets goals, limits the sphere of action, and determines the 
methods and processes to be employed. The management, 
too, tries to give to each working member of the organiza- 
tion as clear a conception of these aims and purposes and 
goals as is possible, and to create in each a somewhat sim- 
ilar theory as to purposes and service. Many workers, un- 
der present industrial conditions, fail to develop such a 
working spirit, but if one’s work anywhere or in anything 
is to be more than mere day labor, one needs some goal or 
guiding principle toward which one more or less consciously 
directs his daily efforts. As individuals, too, wholly aside 
from our work, we each of us have some kind of philosophy 
of life and some personal measure of the successes to which 
we may attain. | 

Education of even a personal kind would have but little 
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meaning without a sound guiding philosophy, while a state- 
supported system of public instruction would be purpose- 
less without such. In few types of service, too, is it so im- 
portant that every worker be possessed of a personal philos- 
ophy of the process that is in harmony with the best 
philosophy for the school. The lack of such a clear and il- 
luminating guide of the educational process may be set 
down as one of the reasons for the failure to attain success 
on the part of many teachers. Such a guiding philosophy 
is largely the outcome of sound knowledge and good profes- 
sional preparation. 

Every teacher should, then, early in his or her teaching 
career, formulate for himself or herself a clear guiding phi- 
losophy of the educative process. The place and time for 
this is during the training period and the earlier years of 
teaching service. In such courses as the History of Educa- 
tion, Theory of Education, and Principles of Education one 
studies the educational problem and formulates a working 
educational philosophy for one’s self. In such courses the 
student learns to grasp intelligently the conception that 
education is based on the idea of the improvability of the 
race, and that the teacher stands as the agent of civilization 
to try to effect such improvement and advancement. The 
very great importance, too, of state systems of public in- 
struction in such a form of government as ours comes out 
plainly, and the prospective teacher gradually comes to 
see that no other class of workers has so much to do with 
determining the future of our Nation as do the teachers in 
our public schools. The history of education is the history 
of the advancing civilization of our race in one of its highest 
forms; the theory of the school and of the educational pro- 
cess has repeatedly changed as progress has been made. 
Still more, the best theory of the educational process is 
always in advance of the popular conception of the place and 
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work of the school. There is always a “lag’’ between 
theory and practice. This gives to the work of teaching 
and managing schools a potential importance that we can 
hardly expect the ordinary citizen, who has not given 
thought to the question, to appreciate. 

Our philosophy of education an evolution. The philos- 
ophy of the educational process, as we have it in its best 
expression today, has been a matter of evolution, and the 
change is as yet by no means complete. During the past 
half-century the changes have been so rapid that almost 
every decade has seen the evolution of new points of view. 
In consequence there are many teachers in our schools to- 
day whose work is guided by an outworn educational 
philosophy. Still more, one finds here and there both en- 
tire school systems and teacher-training institutions which 
are being conducted in accordance with a working philos- 
ophy that has been outgrown and discarded by progressive 
workers elsewhere. ‘That teachers, and at times whole 
school systems, may work in accordance with an outgrown 
educational philosophy and hence along wrong lines, and 
often without the public knowing the difference, only in- 
creases the responsibility of the school and the importance 
of a sound guiding philosophy of the educative process for 
every worker in the educational organization. 

Some of the broader outlines of the evolution of our phi- 
losophy of the educative process, and a statement of what 
today represents our best thought as to the work of the 
school, should be of service to every beginning student of 
education, and to a presentation of this we shall devote the 
remainder of this chapter. 

Rise of a state theory of the school. Until nearly the 
close of the eighteenth century generally, and still later in 
some lands, the school of the people was commonly re- 
garded as an institution of the Church, and its maintenance 
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was primarily for religious ends. Like baptism, confirma- 
tion, marriage, the sacrament, the remission of sins, and the 
burial of the dead, the education of youth was considered 
as one of the duties and offices of the Church. The purpose 
was to lead to church membership and to salvation, and 
this purpose colored the entire work of the school. Only 
here and there in German lands, among the Dutch, in the 
New England Colonies, and in a few other places had any 
different conception as to the purpose of the school been 
evolved. Reading to be able to read the Bible, a little 
counting and writing, in Teutonic lands a little music to 
prepare for the church services, and careful instruction in a 
religious Primer, the Catechism, and the Bible constituted 
the subject-matter of the school of the people. The Latin 
schools existed for the few, and largely to prepare for serv- 
ice either with the Church or the State. In the common 
schools one learned to read largely that one might come to 
know the will of the Heavenly Father and be saved; in the 
Latin School one studied to become a scholar and a leader 
in the ecclesiastical or the political world. The religious 
theory thus dominated the work of the school. 

During the mid-eighteenth century a number of French 
writers did much to create a new state theory for the school, 
and this state theory the new American States embraced 
in their early constitutions and laws. Though a number 
of writers contributed to the change, the one book that did 
more than any other to sap the foundations of the old re- 
ligious theory of education was the Emile (1762) of a 
French-Swiss by the name of Rousseau (1712-78). In de- 
scribing what he conceived to be the proper education of a 
boy he contributed much to changing, in popular thinking, 
the point of view in instruction from subject-matter to the 
child to be taught, and from formal religious doctrine, pre- 
paratory for life hereafter, to the study of the life and in- 
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stitutions amid which man lives here. Inspired by Rous- 
seau’s writings, the German-Swiss Pestalozzi (1746-1827), 
after half a century of experimental teaching, early in the 
nineteenth century laid the foundations of the modern 
elementary school. Rejecting the teaching of the Cate- 
chism and mere words and facts, he gradually came to con- 
ceive of the educational process as based on the natural 
and orderly development of the instincts, capacities, and 
powers of the growing child. As he expressed it, he “tried 
to organize and psychologize the educational process” 
by harmonizing it with what Rousseau had pointed out to 
be the lines of natural development of the child. 

This was a revolution in thinking. It gave an entirely 
new direction to the school, formulated a new educational 
philosophy for it, and in time completely made over the 
instruction in the elementary school. Coinciding with the 
American and French revolutions, with their new political 
theories as to the rights of man and the functions of govern- 
ment, Pestalozzi prepared the way for the adoption of the 
school as an instrument of the State, to serve the ends of 
citizenship. The nineteenth century saw this accomplished, 
and the school transformed from an instrument of the 
Church to the most important constructive tool of the 
modern State. An entirely new philosophy of the educa- 
tional process was evolved, citizens displaced the priest in 
the control of education, and teachers educated and trained 
by the state displaced nuns as the instructors of youth. 

The knowledge-as-power conception. It was but nat- 
ural, with the rise of democratic government and state 
school systems, that we should at first have conceived of 
knowledge as power, and as almost certain to lead to virtue. 
The new state school was erected to promote literacy and 
citizenship, and this was to be done by insuring to the people 
the elements of learning, thus preparing them for participa- 
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tion in the functions of government. There was, too, an 
early unexpressed assumption that children were alike in 
needs and capacities, and that the training they needed for 
citizenship and for life consisted in their acquiring certain 
book-knowledge which it was the business of the school to 
impart. Early taking deep root with our people, the 
knowledge aim for a long time everywhere dominated our 
school instruction. 

As our school systems were developed and the school in- 
struction was expanded, courses of instruction came in 
time to be quite minutely outlined; the particular work for 
each grade came to be quite definitely laid down; the kind, 
amount, and order of the subject-matter to be learned by 
all pupils, regardless of age, past experiences, future pros- 
pects, or physical or mental condition, was uniformly pre- 
scribed; and the examination test at the end of the term 
became the almost uniform proof that what had been out- 
lined had or had not been mastered. A prime business 
of the school came to be to pass on to the next generation 
the accumulated knowledge of the past. Fact knowledge 
was regarded as of greatest importance. Oral reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and history became the impor- 
tant subjects of the elementary school. In the secondary 
school, too, the courses were limited in scope, bookish in 
nature, and uniform for all. A slavish dependence on the 
textbooks used was a marked feature of all instruction, and 
the courses not infrequently were outlined merely in terms 
of pages to be covered. One still finds such schools and 
courses here and there today, though their number has 
greatly diminished in recent years. 

The disciplinary conception of education. Closely allied 
with the knowledge conception of education was a psycho- 
logical belief in the great value of mental discipline and 
drill. It was held that by the use of selected subject- 
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matter, psychologically organized and presented by the 
teacher and properly drilled in, teachers would be able to 
train the attention, memory, will, imagination, feelings, 
judgment, reasoning ability, and other “‘ powers of the mind”’ 
of their pupils. This, it was believed, would prepare them 
well for life, awaken the egoistic and social feelings, stimu- 
late the higher sentiments, develop moral character, and 
realize the citizenship aim of education. Imparting infor- 
mation, drilling for mastery, and controlling the school 
were the work of the teacher; supervision consisted largely 
in testing the pupils to see that the teaching had been well 
done. ‘The administration of such courses of study became 
the running of a machine. 

The disciplinary conception of the educative process was 
based on a now-abandoned psychology known as a “faculty 
psychology.” This older psychology conceived of the 
mind as a group of separate faculties — as memory, judg- 
ment, will, etc. — each of which could be trained through 
exercise. ‘To give such exercise was the work of the schools. 
Studies were taken up and mastered that the mind of the 
pupil might be “‘disciplined”’ to do other pieces of work 
later on. It was assumed that training in one kind of 
work would “carry over” to another. Some of our school 
subjects still owe their position in the school in part to this 
earlier belief in their disciplinary value. Although “fac- 
ulty psychology” has been abandoned, yet most leading 
psychologists agree that transfer of training does exist. 
They feel that the amount of it differs under different 
conditions, is very largely dependent upon methods of 
teaching, and is subject to experimental determination 
when certain imperfections and handicaps of experimental 
setting have been overcome. 

Education as development. An entirely different con- 
ception as to the nature of child development and the pur- 
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pose of education appears when we turn from these older 
theories to the more recent conception of education as the 
process of developing the inborn capacities of children. 
Under this conception each child is regarded as a bundle of 
possibilities to be developed, or repressed, and not as a 
reservoir to be filled. From this point of view, facts are of 
importance only when put to use. Knowledge is now con- 
ceived of as life experience and inner conviction, and not 
as the memorization of the accumulated knowledge of the 
past — as a tool to do something with, and not as a finished 
product in itself. The whole conception of the school is, in 
consequence, changed from a place where children prepare 
for life, by learning certain traditional things, to a place 
where children are daily brought in contact with such real 
life experiences as will best prepare them for the larger prob- 
lems of life that lie just ahead. The real educational prob- 
lem, then, is the children in the community who present 
themselves for education, and not the more or less tradi- 
tional subject-matter which the textbooks contain. 

Principals and teachers in a school system working ac- 
cording to such a philosophy of education naturally occupy 
quite different positions from those of principals and teach- 
ers in school systems following the older philosophies of the 
educational process. Instead of being drill-masters, they 
stand as stimuli to pupil activities. ‘Teachers now propose 
problems, and guide the pupils in thinking and studying 
them through. They are friendly critics by whose help 
young people may learn to think clearly and to reason more 
accurately. The purpose of instruction is changed from 
the memorization of facts to that of fitting pupils for per- 
sonal responsibilities; from that of accumulating informa- 
tion to that of training young people to stand on their 
own feet; from that of transmitting to them the inherited 
knowledge of the past to that of preparing them for social 
efficiency in the life of tomorrow. 
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New purposes in instruction. Mere drill is now in large 
part replaced by lessons involving appreciation and ex- 
pression; problems that prepare for efficient participation in 
the work of democratic government are emphasized, and 
training in solving them is given; pupil-codperation schemes 
for training in self-control are utilized; and the social rela- 
tionships of the classroom and the school are directed to- 
ward the preparation of socially efficient men and women. 
The teacher’s main duty becomes that of guiding and direct- 
ing the normal processes of thought and action on the part 
of the pupils, of extending their appreciation into new direc- 
tions, of widening the horizon of their ambitions, and of 
stimulating the development of larger and better ideals for 
life and service. The school actuated by this type of edu- 
cational philosophy becomes a new institution. 

The most marked change from the knowledge and dis- 
ciplinary type of school is the shifting of the center of grav- 
ity from that of the subject-matter of instruction to that 
of the child to be taught. The aim now is not mere knowl- 
edge, except as knowledge will be useful; not mental dis- 
cipline of the drill sort, but a discipline of the whole life; 
not a head full of facts, but a head full of ideas; not rules of 
conduct learned, but the learned ability to conduct one’s 
self properly; not a pupil knowing civics, but one who can 
think over civic questions; and not so much a learned as a 
well-trained output. 

Through community civics, studies in science and in- 
dustry, studies of community life, the study of health prob- 
lems, accident prevention, studies of home needs, domestic- 
science instruction, manual training, drawing, music, thrift 
training, manners and conduct, plays and games, and social 
control, as well as through a reorganization and redirection 
of the work in the older school subjects, the best schools of 
today aim to prepare their pupils for greater social useful- 
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ness and to give them a more intelligent grasp of the social 
and industrial, as well as the moral and civic, structure of 
our modern democratic life. 

The social-and-civic-usefulness conception. One great 
purpose in the introduction of these new studies has been 
an attempt to interpret to the young people of today the 
changes in life which the industrial and social revolutions of 
the nineteenth century have produced. During the past 
half-century the school has been transformed from a dis- 
ciplinary institution, where drill in mastering the rudiments 
of knowledge was given, into an instrument of democracy 
calculated to train young people for intelligent living in the 
complex and difficult world in which they now find them- 
selves. The school of today aims to interpret modern life 
by reducing it to such terms as children can understand, 
to introduce them to it through simplified experiences, to 
train young people for useful service in office and shop and 
home, and to give them some preparation for political life 
through participation in simple forms of governmental or- 
ganization. 

The foremost American interpreter, in terms of the 
school, of the vast social and industrial changes which have 
taken place, has been John Dewey (born, 1859). Better 
than anyone’else he has thought out and stated a new edu- 
cational philosophy, suited to the changed and changing 
conditions of modern living. His work has tended both to 
repsychologize and to socialize education, as well as to give 
it a practical content along scientific and industrial lines. 
He has tried, by connecting the activities of the school 
with those of real life, to give the child some intelligent 
understanding of the new world in which he is to live. 
Social efficiency, and not mere knowledge, he has conceived 
to be the aim of the school, and this social efficiency must 
come through participation in the activities of an institu- 
tion of society, the school. 
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The school, then, is a place where children are working 
rather than listening, learning life by living life, and be- 
coming acquainted with social institutions and industrial 
processes by studying them. The virtues of the modern 
school, as Dewey points out, are learning by doing; the use 
of muscles, sight, and feeling, as well as hearing; and the 
employment of energy, originality, and initiative. The 
virtues of the school of the past were too much the color- 
less negative qualities of obedience, docility, and submis- 
sion. ‘These are but a poor preparation for social and in- 
dustrial efficiency, or for democratic life and government. 
Responsibility for good government, under any democratic 
form of organization, rests with all, and the school should 
give preparation for the political life of tomorrow by train- 
ing its pupils to meet responsibilities, developing initiative, 
awakening social insight, and causing each to shoulder a 
fair share of the work of government in the school. That 
‘the school cannot be a preparation for social life except as 
it reproduces the typical conditions of social life,” and that 
“the school should be life, not a preparation for living,”’ 
are fundamental parts of Dewey’s educational philosophy. 

Other recent statements. ‘I'wo recent statements as 
to the aim and philosophy of the educative process, which 
set forth still further the modern point of view, are of im- 
portance here, and may be cited. 

In 1918 there appeared a Report of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education, appointed 
earlier by the National Education Association, entitled 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. In this Re- 
port the Commission held that education in the United 
States should be guided by a clear conception of the meaning 
of democracy; that in a democracy each member should 
find opportunities to develop such as to prepare him for 
the largest usefulness to himself and to society, and that, 
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consequently, education in a democracy “should develop 
in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, 
and powers whereby he will find his place and use that 
place to shape both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ideals.””» The Commission then proceeded to determine 
“the main objectives that should guide education in a 
democracy”’ through an analysis of the activities of an 
individual in our present-day life and world. ‘These it 
determined to be: 


1. Sound health-knowledge and habits. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes (reading, writing, 
arithmetical computation, and oral and written expression). 

. Worthy home membership. 

. Education for a vocation. 

. Education for good citizenship. 

. Worthy use of leisure. 

. Ethical character. 
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These seven objectives were called the “cardinal princi- 
ples” of secondary education. 

In 1924 appeared an important book, Principles of Edu- 
cation,’ written by two professors at Yale, which discarded 
the old philosophical conception and terminology and re- 
stated the educative process in terms of the conceptions of 
modern biology and psychology and the changing needs of 
an economic and industrial civilization. This volume 
built up a philosophy of the educative process centered 
about the desirability of knowledge, under conditions of 
modern civilization, concerning six fundamental life-needs, 
namely: health, family life, economic adjustment, civic life, 
recreation, and religion; and then the authors applied the 
results to the study of the organization and instruction in 
the different divisions of the school. 


1 Chapman, J.S., and Counts, G. S. Principles of Education. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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These two studies, along with the work of Dewey, set 
forth well for us the modern conceptions of the educative 
process, and give us a thoroughly modern philosophy for 
the work of the school. 

The teacher in the modern school. Teaching, in the 
light of such new philosophy of the educative process as 
has just been presented, becomes one of the greatest of the 
fine arts. It also becomes a far more difficult psychological 
process than was ever dreamed of in the days of the domi- 
nance of the faculty conception of the mind. Individual 
results, as well as group results, must now be aimed at. The 
uniform course of study for all must give place to an adapta- 
tion and adjustment of school work to the particular needs 
and capacities of the pupils to be instructed. While drill 
is retained where drill is needed, and proper psychological 
procedures in teaching are given more emphasis than before, 
the newer conception of school work goes beyond either of 
these earlier aims. The guidance of a class group now calls 
alike for sound knowledge, well-developed teaching skill, 
an understanding of social needs, and an acquaintance with 
child life and the laws of its growth and development. In- 
stead of being mere teaching institutions, engaged in pro- 
moting literacy and diffusing the rudiments of learning 
among the electorate, schools are today being called upon 
to train and develop youth, and to grasp the importance of 
their work as interpreters of the best in our political, social, 
industrial, and moral life. 

What was said in the preceding chapter as to the impor- 
tance to the teacher of a large fund of accumulated capital 
in the form of sound knowledge, professional preparation, 
good health, good personality, life experience, and social 
understanding has been further reinforced here by showing 
how important is a sound personal philosophy for the educa- 
tive process itself. Once the teacher conceives of the work 
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of teaching as that of directing the growth and development 
of children, of adjusting them through understanding to 
the political and social and industrial civilization of which 
they must form a part, and of helping them to develop 
sound moral character for the journey of life, a big step in 
the direction of a right professional attitude has been made. 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have 
pointed out the need for a guiding philosophy of the educa- 
tional process, and have shown its importance not only in 
lifting teaching from the low level of day labor, but also 
in guiding and directing the teaching process itself. Such 
a philosophy gives aim and purpose and intelligent under- 
standing to the work of the teacher, and somewhere in one’s 
professional preparation a study of aims and purposes in 
education should come in, with a view to the formulation 
of a personal philosophy for the educational process. 

Courses in the History of Education, Educational Sociol- 
ogy, Educational Psychology, Theory of Education, and the 
Philosophy of Education all aim to give such an orientation 
to beginning teachers. Courses in educational theory or 
philosophy usually aim particularly to formulate and state 
a guiding philosophy for the school. Many other studies, 
though, help in such formulation. Since the school at- 
tempts to solve democracy’s problems by means of the 
education of youth, all studies that set forth the problems 
of our present-day life, or interpret child needs and child 
development, naturally help. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Think of some types of business and public service in which 
a worker might render quite satisfactory service without any 
philosophy concerning it other than to follow directions. 

2. Show why good teaching can never be of this character. 

3. What types of outworn educational philosophy might be 
found among teachers in service today? 


13. 


14. 
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. What light does this chapter throw on the importance of 


summer-school attendance, and Sabbatical leaves for teachers? 


. Show how a whole school system, or a teacher-training institu- 


tion, might work according to a poor educational philosophy, 
with inferior results, and few persons realize it. 


. Show how Pestalozzi’s work was a revolution in thinking. 
. Show how our early theories of political equality, and the 


simple life of the time, alike naturally tended to create a uni- 
form knowledge-type of school. 


. What do you understand by the disciplinary conception of 


education? Illustrate by grammar, algebra, or Latin. 


. Just what do you understand by “transfer of training’’? 
. Contrast the teaching, in half a dozen particulars, in a know!- 


edge-type school and a pupil-development school. 


. Restate the Dewey educational philosophy in your own words. 
. Show how the newer subjects of the school, as listed on page 


155, aim to interpret our modern complex life to the child “by 
reducing it to terms he can understand.” 

What essential difference is there between the “seven cardinal 
principles” and the philosophy of the educative process de- 
veloped in the book by the two Yale professors? 

Contrast the use of the phrase “Education as Development,” 
as used in this chapter, with its use in Chapter III. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. What do you understand to be meant by the socialization of 


education? Give a number of illustrations. 


. The old school tried to teach morality by set lessons; how could 


a modern type school give such training? Illustrate. 


. Show that the teacher’s philosophy, as set forth by Hyde, is 


a thoroughly sound and wholesome philosophy for the teacher 
to make her own. 


. A citizen asks you to give him a brief yet comprehensive 


definition of Education, which he can use in a talk he is to 
make. Write out such a statement as you would give him. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


Long neglect of child life. The study of child development 
and developmental needs is a relatively recent undertaking; 
the organized, systematic, and scientific study of children is 
almost a thing of yesterday. Both literature and history 
have recorded the sad neglect of child life in all ages, and 
pedagogical literature up to a century ago also evidenced the 
harshness of discipline and the brutality of schoolmasters. 
It is difficult for us of today, with our changed attitude to- 
ward child life, even to imagine the pitiful life-conditions 
which surrounded children everywhere a century and a half 
ago. Often the lot of the children of the poor, who then 
constituted the great bulk of all children, was little less than 
slavery. Wretchedly poor, dirty, unkempt, hard-worked, 
beaten about, knowing strong drink early, illiterate, often 
vicious — their lot was indeed a hard one. With the rise of 
the factory system, near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the sad lot of the children of the poor was made 
even sadder. ‘The demand for cheap labor led to the ap- 
prenticing of children to the factories to tend machines, in- 
stead of to a master to learn a trade, and there they became 
virtual slaves and the treatment of them was most inhu- 
man. Often they were chained by a leg to a machine for 
long hours of hard labor, and beaten if they fell asleep at 
their task. Child welfare was almost entirely neglected, 
children were sworn at and cuffed and beaten at their work, 
juvenile delinquency was a common condition, and child 
mortality was heavy. Only the upper classes provided 
education for their children, and even this was often poor 
in quality and limited in amount. Schools generally were 
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pay institutions or a charity, and largely limited to certain 
selected children of church members or of the “deserving 
poor.” Education as a birthright, as we know it today, did 
not exist. Reading and religion usually were the only free 
subjects, and the purpose in instruction was piety and obedi- 
ence and not the development of powers and capacities. 

Such was the history of childhood, so far as it may be said 
to have had a history at all, up to the rise of the great 
humanitarian movement early in the nineteenth century. 
Neglect, abuse, excessive labor, heavy punishments, mutila- 
tion, and often virtual slavery awaited children everywhere 
up to recent times. 

The change in attitude. The year 1802 is important in 
the history of child-welfare work for the enactment, by the 
English Parliament, of the first law to regulate the employ- 
ment of children. This was known as the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices’ Act, and it marks the beginning of 
our child-labor legislation. It was 1840 in Rhode Island, 
1842 in Massachusetts, and 1843 in England before any 
further child-labor legislation was enacted anywhere. Since 
about 1850 an entirely new estimate has come to be placed 
on child life, and a new importance given to national legisla- 
tion relating to child welfare. From these pioneer begin- 
nings the idea of child-welfare legislation has in time spread 
to all the leading countries of the world, and today it oc- 
cupies a prominent place in legislation in all advanced 
nations. With the rise of organized labor, the extension of 
the suffrage to the workingman, the spread of popular edu- 
cation, and the vast new knowledge as to hygiene that has 
come to us since about 1875, the economic unprofitableness, 
as well as the moral wastefulness of such neglect of child life 
and child welfare, has been forced home upon us. 

The epoch-making work of Pestalozzi with children led to 
a new study of child life, and laid the foundations for the 
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modern primary school. He set forth what was largely a 
new idea as to children. Their development he believed to 
be organic and to proceed according to laws. It was the 
work of the teacher to discover these laws, and to assist 
Nature in her work. ‘The aim of education he declared to 
be — not religion and the Catechism — but “a natural, 
symmetrical, and harmonious development of all the facul- 
ties of the child.”” Froebel carried the study of children 
further, and revealed the vast and neglected possibilities 
for work with children. He saw and set forth the continuity 
of a child’s development from infancy onward to maturity, 
and held that rational care and training were essential to 
the unfolding of the child’s inborn capacities. Froebel saw, 
far more clearly than anyone else had done before him, the 
unutilized wealth of the child’s world; that the child’s chief 
characteristic is self-activity; and the desirability of the 
child being led to find himself through directed play and 
activities. ‘The kindergarten, with its motor-activity and 
learning by doing, was his great contribution. With in- 
dividual development as its aim, motor-expression as its 
method, and social codperation as its means, he created a 
new school for the child of pre-school age and did much to 
direct the thinking of mothers toward a new study of child 
life — to a study of what children really are now, rather 
than to what they should later become. 

Rise of the child-study movement. Beginning with the 
naturalist Darwin, in England, who studied his boy’s de- 
velopment with great precision and detail; the psychologist 
Preyer, in Germany, who published (1881) a two-volume 
work recording his observations on the first three years’ 
development of his boy; and the American psychologist, 
G. Stanley Hall, who, returning as a student from Germany 
(1880), began a series of studies of all phases of child life — 
a widespread movement soon developed, especially in 
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England and the United States, the aim of which was to 
make a careful study of the child’s development, both 
mental and physical. This movement, on the psychological 
side, was a successor of the new psychological study of school 
work — the Pestalozzian teaching procedures — which had 
come a little earlier; on the physical side it was an out- 
growth of the new interest in hygiene and physical develop- 
ment that arose about this time. 

During the late eighties and early nineties Child Study, 
as the new movement was then called, almost monopolized 
the educational field. ‘The new Clark University (founded 
1887) became the center of the movement, and G. Stanley 
Hall (1846-1924) its leader. It was now sought to ascertain 
just how child personality develops, and what are the laws 
of its development. Other workers weighed and measured 
and studied children to learn the laws of their physical de- 
velopment. Children were minutely observed from birth 
onward, and as they grew older were questioned and the re- 
sults recorded, tabulated, and interpreted. Many magazine 
articles and monographs were written and published. Out 
of the mass of this and other work, coupled with what bi- 
ology and psychology have taught us regarding child de- 
velopment, a body of teachable knowledge concerning the 
child, its growth, and development has been built up which 
we today, in its organized form, call Child Study, or Child 
Psychology. Some of the more important aspects of this 
body of organized knowledge we shall present in this chapter. 

The first year of a child’s life. The period of infancy has 
not usually been thought of as an educational period, but we 
now know that it is a very important epoch in a child’s life. 
During the first year many nerve and muscle connections of 
large future importance are being made, and the foundation 
laid for later mental and physical responses. 

At birth a human infant is a very helpless animal. The 
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automatic movements of respiration, circulation, and diges- 
tion are at once in evidence, and certain simple reflex move- 
ments connected with touch are soon manifest. Aside from 
these the child is a helpless thing, dependent on parents and 
friends for preservation. From this time on to what is 
known as maturity the child is growing and learning through 
education of all kinds, and this prolonged period of infancy, 
as we shall point out further on in this and the following 
chapter, is of great significance in the life of human beings. 
It requires twenty-five years to educate a man and prepare 
him for independent earning in a learned profession, while a 
chick is able to shift for itself in as many hours, a kitten in 
as many days, and a colt in as many weeks. 

During the first few weeks of a child’s life its movements 
seem to bear little relation to any outward stimuli, but are 
random and aimless. They are nevertheless important, as 
they result from growth changes and inner organic condi- 
tions. After a few months the child begins to follow move- 
ments with the eyes and sounds by turning the head, the 
tactile sense begins to develop in hands and feet, and some 
equilibrium of head and body appear. ‘The first associa- 
tions of sensations and movements are now being formed. 
A little later, say by five to six months, random and mean- 
ingless movements begin to be replaced by rhythmic and 
partially codrdinated movements, and movements seen and 
sounds heard begin to be repeated. Later crawling toward 
objects begins, and by a year old the child learns to main- 
tain equilibrium when standing, and to get up and down on 
the floor. 

The great gain in the first year is not in the number of new 
movements learned, but in the increase in the complexity, 
definiteness, and codrdination of the movements made. 
Arms, legs, body, head, fingers, and eyes are all being 
trained in movement, and visual, auditory, and tactual sen- 
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sations come to mean much to him. These physical changes 
doubtless correspond with changes in consciousness taking 
place within, though just what his mental states are like we 
probably shall never know. The child’s mental conscious- 
ness is still dim, and offers as yet but a faint promise of the 
wonderful new sensations that will gradually develop in him 
and make of the world about him, as James puts it, “a big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion”’ that he will seek to under- 
stand and reduce to order. He is, during the first year, 
primarily engaged in connecting up his parts, and bringing 
them into shape for voluntary action and control. The 
first to be brought under control are the larger muscles of 
leg and arm and body and head, and later the smaller ones 
of hand and finger and eye. Somewhere between a year and 
a year and a half of age the child attains to that muscular 
codrdination and bodily equilibrium that ends in being 
able to walk and run. ‘The impulse to movement and to 
investigation, which begins with reaching and crawling and 
creeping and rolling over, finally culminates in an upright 
posture and walking. Locomotion and curiosity now unite 
for the exploration of the unknown world. 

Controversy over instincts. The concept of instincts has 
aroused vigorous debate during the last decade or two. 
Psychologists are by no means agreed upon the number of 
instincts, nor on their nature, characteristics, or usefulness. 
One group of psychologists, of whom Thorndike may be 
taken as typical, distinguishes no less than forty different 
instincts. Another, McDougall, reduces them to fourteen. 
Others consider that there are only three — love, hunger, 
and self-defense. Still others deny that man has any in- 
stincts at all in the strict sense of the term. 

Those who deny the existence of instincts or instinctive 
tendencies substitute a variety of terms to express their 
ideas, such as drives, promptings, urges, appetites, pre- 
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ponent reflexes, adaptive forms of response, purposive 
strivings, random units of reaction, chains of reflexes, driv- 
ing adjustments, adaptations to racial predispositions, or 
hereditary pattern reactions. Some show essentially an 
individual and mechanistic point of view. Others stress 
social purpose and utility. Most of these terms seem rather 
closely related to “‘instinctive tendencies,” as used in this 
chapter. Part of the instinct controversy, unfortunately, 
seems to have arisen from failure to agree on definitions of 
fundamental terms. 

Many earlier psychologists regarded an instinct as a 
mysterious entity that made an individual do something, 
whether he wished to or not. “According to widespread 
popular belief, instinct was regarded as if it were a persistent, 
powerful, definite, complex, closely organized, almost en- 
tirely unmodifiable, innate behavior pattern.” Such rigid 
views have been considerably modified in recent years. 

There is one group of psychologists, known as behavior- 
ists, who regard instincts as few in number, precise in oper- 
ation, but exhibited in their purity only in very young in- 
fants. ‘They emphasize the learned elements in instinctive 
activities. Another group, known as_ psycho-analysts, 
claim that there are only two instincts, self-preservation and 
race-preservation. These do not change materially through- 
out life, but their outward manifestations are constantly 
changing. To them the important thing is not a constant 
type of reaction, but a constant underlying motive. 

The equipment with which the child starts life is fre- 
quently divided into three types of responses and abilities 
— reflexes, instincts, and capacities. The difference be- 
tween them, however, seems to be largely a matter of com- 
plexity rather than of underlying nature. A considerable 
part of the debate has concerned itself with the extent to 
which such responses and abilities are inherited, and the 
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extent to which they are acquired. Some psychologists 
contend that instincts are innate or inherited; others that 
there are few if any instincts in this sense, but that such 
tendencies or impulses are largely acquired as a result of 
environmental factors. As a practical matter it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate the effect of the factors of in- 
heritance and environment. Both are probably present in 
varying proportions in many actions. 

The prevailing view seems to be that certain general in- 
stinctive tendencies of various types are inherent in the 
nature of the child, but that they are capable of considerable 
modification by a wide variety of experiences and activities. 
“Instinctive tendencies”’ is probably the most satisfactory 
term to cover the practical working concept of a considerable 
group of educational psychologists. Present psychological 
thought, while holding to the innate or inborn nature of in- 
stinctive tendencies, emphasizes much more their modifi- 
ability even ftom early infancy. Emphasis has been shifted 
from the fixed character and unchanging power of instincts 
to the greater possibilities for redirecting and changing them. 

The practical educational application, which seems to be 
essentially true for several of the points of view expressed by 
various writers, is that the child when he enters school has 
already secured, by some means or other, by inheritance as 
well as by contact with home and companions, many in- 
stinctive tendencies to action. ‘The particular opportunity 
and obligation of the school is to refine, modify, and enlarge 
these tendencies for desirable educational and social ends. 
This view is in essential harmony with the discussion of in- 
stincts which will be presented in the following pages. 

The rise of the instincts. It is often said that human 
beings are creatures of instinct. By this we mean that our 
actions are, at least at first, under the control of certain in- 
born tendencies to react in certain definite ways — ways 
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that once were very useful in the preservation of the race. 

These tendencies we call instinctive tendencies. The new- 
born infant uses only the few instincts which are necessary 
at the time, but as growth continues other instincts or in- 
stinctive tendencies arise. Some of these are transi- 
tory, as the sucking instinct; many are subordinated 
but not eliminated by education, as selfishness and fear; 
and some remain strong throughout life, as the instinct 
of self-preservation and the competitive instinct. Man 
has more instinctive tendencies to actions of different 
types, and more complex instincts, than any other animal 
—a resultant of his long period of education and his com- 
plex life. Prominent among the more animal instincts are 
the feeding instinct, fear, selfishness, gregariousness, the 
fighting instinct, the sex instinct, and the competitive in- 
stinct. Among the more useful instincts and innate in- 
stinctive tendencies are those toward physical activity, 
curiosity, general mental activity, the social instinct, the 
tendency to imitate, and the play instinct. 

A child’s early movements are for his own well-being, 
and are concerned with obtaining things for himself. His 
individual needs and his curiosity-instinct combine to 
develop an individualistic instinct of large importance. 
His wants are often imperative, and, if other people will 
satisfy them for him, he comes to expect such service and 
to exact such attention. A wise parent early begins to 
train the child to state his wants quietly and politely, and 
ceases to do things for him as soon as he is able to do them 
for himself. At the time this may call for a conflict of 
wills, but in the long run it is the easiest thing to do, as 
the child early learns to calculate how much others can be 
made to do for him, and whose will is to have its way. 
By the fourth or fifth year he becomes even more calcu- 
lating, and often more determined to look after his own in- 
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terests. The question, ‘““What are they good for to me?” 
is applied to both objects and persons. 

By humoring such an attitude the child can easily be- 
come the center of the universe, as he sees it, and parents 
take the position of his slaves. This attitude carries over 
into the first four or five years of school life, and during 
this period he experiences many rude knocks from com- 
panions which are very good for him. ‘This individualistic 
attitude is perfectly natural in a healthy normal child, and 
it is the work of education to guide it and to mitigate its 
effects until the rise of more altruistic instincts gives an 
opportunity to build a better human structure on this in- 
dividualistic basis. Out of love of self one later develops a 
desire to please, ambition, a wish for approbation, codpera- 
tion, loyalty, altruism, and devotion to an ideal. 

Dealing with the instinctive tendencies. The instinctive 
tendencies of children are important factors in shaping 
conduct and the moulding of a personality. Coupled with 
each of the instincts is a strong emotional element which 
creates what some have termed an instinctive-emotional 
complex. The proper care and development and training 
of the child calls for some knowledge as to these emotional- 
instinctive and innate tendencies, that mistakes may be 
avoided. Fortunately the handling of children and youth 
is made easier by the fact that the instincts develop at 
fairly definite times, often in a fairly definite order, and 
many decline under training at rather definite periods. 
The problem then with some instincts is to wait, to let 
some run their course, to use some and fix them into habits, 
and to try substitution or even repression with others. 
We need to know the nature of these important instinctive 
tendencies in order that we may develop or modify them 
in the most desirable ways. 

We know, for example, the importance of early develop- 
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ing individual initiative, activity rather than passivity, 
training in polite ways, and the insistence on obedience to 
reasonable requests. At times this obedience must be im- 
plicit, and the child of six who has not yet learned the mean- 
ing of obedience and proper discipline not only is unfor- 
tunate, but his parents have stored up much future trouble 
both for him and for themselves. We know, too, the im- 
portance of self-esteem, and the use of this to enlarge the 
child’s consciousness of personal worth and to inspire to 
valuable effort. The value of punishment at times in pre- 
venting a rank growth of individualistic instinct, and the 
results of the rough-and-tumble of the playground in im- 
posing control, are also well known. We realize, too, that 
at certain nascent periods there is great need of safeguard- 
ing the child against harmful domination by his instincts. 
The change in the character of school discipline that has 
come with the knowledge as to the instinctive tendencies 
and reactions of children, the whole modern organization 
of schoolground play as a means of assisting in the rational 
control of youth, and the organization of the junior high 
school as a better method of handling the changed life at 
the onset of puberty — these are examples of recent ex- 
cellent efforts toward proper educational control. 

We know, too, that there are favorable times in a child’s 
life for acquiring skill in the use of language, for learning 
music and studying art, for attaining skill in games and 
sports and in the use of tools, for gaining insight into in- 
dustrial occupations, for biographic appeal, for hero- 
worship, and for a fine emotional enthusiasm for what is 
right and good and virtuous. 

The most useful instinctive tendencies. Among the 
most useful of the instinctive tendencies which the school 
should foster and direct, by all the arts at its command, 
are the innate tendencies leading to physical activity, cur- 
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iosity, general mental activity, the social instinct, the ten- 
dency to imitate, and the play instinct. It should be the 
work of the school to capitalize these instinctive tendencies 
in its organization and instruction. Physical activity is 
present from birth, and with this as raw material education 
begins. Much education must be through the muscles, 
and in improving motor responses the home first, and the 
school later, train for body control, poise, skill in movement, 
and finer and finer muscular codrdination. ‘The games of 
the playground and the activities of the laboratory and 
the shop use and improve and refine this instinctive ten- 
dency, and the final result is seen in the accuracy and skill 
of the athlete, the pianist, the watchmaker, and the surgeon. 

Curiosity — strongest in man and monkeys — is another 
tendency of great educational importance. Some children 
and youths exhibit much more curiosity than others, and 
there is a rather close relation between natural curiosity and 
health and intellect. The tendency merely to pull things 
to pieces and to pry into other people’s business are mani- 
festations of this trait on the lower side, and the explorer, 
the naturalist, and the laboratory scientist exhibit it on 
the higher levels. Proper handling of children during the 
pre-school years in the home, and good teaching in the school, 
can do much to stimulate the right development of this 
instinct and cause it later to pass over to a high intellec- 
tual stage. 

The most distinctive inborn tendency of man is that to 
mental activity. More than any other human tendency 
has this one led to crime and destruction on the one hand, 
and to the extension of knowledge and the progress of the 
race on the other. Without this tendency the school would 
have but little purpose, and but little basis on which to 
stand. The work of the school is to take this tendency and 
refine and direct it into good channels. Skill here on the 
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part of both the parent and the teacher consists largely 
in the ability to select subject-matter and use methods that 
will challenge right mental activity on the part of the child, 
and lead to intellectual growth along approved lines. 
Our many studies of school method, and as to what are 
the most appropriate teaching materials, have alike come 
as an attempt to satisfy better this innate human tendency 
to mental activity and to direct its action toward desirable 
ends. It is to the satisfaction of this tendency that the 
school has devoted most of its effort and strength. 

Another innate tendency, the importance of which for 
education we have only recently begun to appreciate, is the 
social instinct — that desire for comradeship which finds 
expression in the personal chum, the clique, the gang, the 
club, the society, or the social set. Rivalry, emulation, 
love of approbation, competition, service, and willingness to 
sacrifice oneself for the group are all important outcomes of 
this instinct. In the pre-school age the personal chum or 
play-group often deeply influence the child’s development 
and attitudes, and in the school some of the most serious 
problems of discipline hinge about those youthful attitudes 
toward authority which are the natural results of this 
social instinct. The gang especially may become very 
troublesome about the beginning of puberty, when the old 
migratory and fighting and robbing instincts come out 
strong. The old school dealt with this trait and its out- 
comes largely by ignoring it and repressing them; the 
modern school tries to utilize them for good by redirecting 
them and putting them to work. Much has been done in 
this direction in recent years by means of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, the development of civic control in the school, or- 
ganized groups, games, and other means, but much still 
remains to be done to make of this instinctive tendency a 
civic asset capable of enormous benefit to mankind. 
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This social instinct is one of the most lasting of all that 
control the actions of men. ‘The desire for the approval of 
parents comes early, and is later superseded by that of 
the teacher, and then of companions. The personal-chum 
stage, too, develops early and often lasts long. The flower- 
ing time for this instinct, though, is from about twelve, 
when the gang spirit becomes prominent, on through pu- 
berty, when the ambitions are stirred and the desire for 
the approval of outsiders becomes prominent. ‘To succeed 
in life and to make a name for himself now becomes the 
boy’s goal, and this carries over into later life in the form 
of self-esteem and care for one’s reputation. The upper 
grades, the junior high school, and the senior high school 
are the opportune times of the school for the utilization 
of this instinct. Much of the recent club work and extra- 
curricular activities of the school have been introduced to 
try to direct this instinctive social tendency toward right 
ends. 

The instinct to imitate. The tendency to imitate is 
strong in normal children, and is one of the most useful of 
the instincts for purposes of instruction. Imitation is 
probably nearly as effective as formal instruction in teach- 
ing that which is desirable; it is much more effective than 
instruction in teaching that which is undesirable. Even 
during the first half-year of a child’s life imitation quickly 
begins as a reflection of what others do and the attitudes 
they assume, and this type of imitation carries over into 
life. We say we are influenced by our surroundings, and 
by the people with whom we come in contact. 

A little later the child begins spontaneously to imitate 
what is seen and heard. He absorbs his environment and 
gains greatly in knowledge and power by the process. 
Anything that attracts his attention — the rooster, the 
locomotive, the telephone, the home arts, the actions and 
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speech of people — may be imitated. The knowledge and 
the muscular coérdination he thus acquires is of large future 
importance, for it is distinctly learning by doing. After the 
age of three the child often turns to opposites, as if sur- 
feited with imitative knowledge; asserts his rising indi- 
viduality; refuses to follow copy; and does just the opposite 
of what imitation would suggest. Usually the best handling 
of this stage is to ignore the new tendency, but if suppres- 
sion is desirable it should at this time be thorough. 

About the time that spontaneous imitation becomes well 
developed, what is known as dramatic imitation usually 
begins. By this is meant make-believe imitation, and for 
some years this represents a very important stage in a 
child’s growth. Often it leads to the assuming of other 
personalities, sometimes for days at a time, and even to 
real tears over the imagined illness or injury or misfortunes 
of a make-believe person. Imaginary companions become 
very real, and home-life processes are imitated in great 
detail. The writer was once much amused by watching a 
girl of about four years of age, in a hotel lobby, who, after 
talking to an imaginary friend over an imaginary telephone, 
took off her coat, looked it over, proceeded to wash it in an 
imaginary tub, hung it up to dry on an imaginary line, 
ironed it with an imaginary hot iron, and finally put it on 
again and showed her embarrassed mother that the job 
had been well done. The flowering period of this dramatic 
tendency is from four to seven, and in the kindergarten it 
is daily utilized as a means of instruction. Few adults 
realize the tremendous reality of the imaginary world in 
which the child often lives. The more intelligent the child, 
the more extensive and real this imaginary world is likely 
to be. 

A still later form of imitation is that known as voluntary. 
While this appears as early as two, it does not become 
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prominent before seven or eight, after which it is of greatest 
assistance in the school. The child now tries voluntarily to 
imitate what some one else has done. First-aid instruc- 
tion in the school, as well as playground games generally, 
depend on imitative instruction. Voluntary effort, which 
the school seeks to stimulate, often can be developed as an 
outgrowth of voluntary imitation. 

The culminating stage in imitative learning comes in 
what is known as idealistic imitation. Beginning about 
the fourth year, with admiration for what is “nice” or 
“proper,” it blossoms out in the teens in the form of ad- 
miration and disgust, convictions and ideals, and loyalty 
and hero-worship. ‘The moving forces are the ways and 
attitudes of parents, companions, teachers, books that are 
read, and good actions seen or pictured. ‘Throughout the 
later pre-school years and the elementary school years this 
type of imitation is being shaped, but it is in the junior 
high school years that youth can be stirred by ideals of 
what is right and true and beautiful and good as never be- 
fore or afterward. Ideals and convictions not infrequently 
are formed here which are held without immediate imita- 
tion, but which come out strong in later life. 

The play instinct. All young animals play, and the play 
impulse in children is a combination of a deep-rooted ani- 
mal instinct and a surplus of physical energy, with the 
social instinct prominent later on in the plays and games of 
youth. In the animal many muscular codrdinations use- 
ful in later life are perfected through play, and children go 
through much the same experiences. Play, too, is an effec- 
tive means for teaching how to work. Obstacles are met 
and overcome, disagreeable things are put through, and the 
clash of personalities is put up with to do the thing that is 
to be done. 

The early play of children is free play, following no rules 
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except what the child imposes, and is largely guided by the 
imitative instinct. By the time the child enters the kin- 
dergarten he has become a good imitator, but is highly in- 
dividualistic and has little ability in codperative games. 
Imitation of a teacher leader, impersonation, repetition, 
and singing are strong elements in the games of children 
from about five to eight. During the next two years, that 
is up to about ten, the boys change faster than the girls 
toward a marked individualism in play. Games involving 
daring others, competition, climbing, jumping, running, 
and the testing of the physical powers make a strong ap- 
peal, as do games involving muscular codrdination and 
sense judging. Handling children in these age-groups on 
the playground is difficult because they tend to scatter so. 
Swings, ladders, bars, ropes, marbles, and tops are all 
popular here. During the next two years the individualism 
continues, but tends to pass over into group competition 
of the tug-of-war, crack-the-whip, wrestling, and boxing 
type. Even the plays and games of the girls now take on a 
rough-and-tumble character. Beginning about twelve, 
and increasing through the whole adolescent period, a 
change toward games under a leader, and coéperative 
group-play involving rules and organization and loyalty to 
a side, become marked. Games which challenge courage, 
endurance, self-control, bravery, loyalty, and similar vir- 
tues now become favorites, and can be used with favorable 
educational results. Football, bat-ball, baseball, cricket, 
and volley-ball now become prominent, and group con- 
sciousness becomes a marked characteristic. 

Supervision of the play differs in character with children 
of different ages. With the little ones the teacher must 
imitate and assist and guide and keep interest going, teach- 
ing them many simple games suitable to their ages. The 
middle groups are harder to handle, and must be allowed 
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to follow much their own wishes, so long as these do not 
lead in harmful directions. The older pupils need starting 
and direction, but much less supervision, and the girls 
need more attention than do the boys. The value of good 
playground organization in building up good physical tone, 
in developing school morale, in transforming the yard 
bully into a good citizen, in bringing out timid and back- 
ward pupils, in teaching self-control, and in training the 
muscles and eye to coédrdination, are not likely to be over- 
estimated. 

Preparation for a moral life. One not infrequently 
hears or reads of a child or a youth who has no moral sense. 
It is often said of such persons that they are neither moral 
nor immoral, but unmoral. ‘This is largely true, and the 
reasons for this condition, aside from low mentality, go 
back to the lack of proper parental training during the 
early years of the child’s life. The first dozen years of a 
child’s life are distinctively preparatory years, from a 
social and moral point of view, with the first six to eight 
the most important in the establishment of right habits of 
acting and in initiating the controlling “set” of the child’s 
responses. It is during these years that the basis for a 
life of codperative effort along social lines, rather than an 
individualistic and non-codperative life, is to be laid. 
Much of what the attitudes of the future man or woman are 
to be are determined by the kind of parental control ex- 
ercised, and the kind of social situation to which the child 
is exposed during the first dozen years of life. 

The preparation for right living with others in society 
must begin in infancy. From the first, regularity in physi- 
cal functions — eating, sleeping, cleanliness, etc. — should 
be established. Good physical habits make it easier to 
establish those other habits which lead to morality. ‘The 
next step in the establishment of right habits lies in making 
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proper ones pleasurable and wrong ones the opposite. 
Another step lies in training the child to control such in- 
stinctive impulses as fear, crying, fretting, shrieking, anger, 
and the like. This leads to self-control. As the child 
grows older the establishment of certain daily duties, and 
the principle of work before pleasure, are excellent in 
habit formation. ‘Training to substitute future gains for 
present gratification also is useful. To learn to wait for 
meals instead of “piecing,” to do without something today 
for a better thing tomorrow, and the savings-bank habit are 
examples here. The formation of right habits in acting 
and in ways of looking at things, and training in the selec- 
tion of higher-type motives and responses in preference to 
those of a lower type, are very important during all this 
early period. In fact, right action is so important that, if 
necessary, it frequently must be secured by compulsion 
or prohibition, though it is better, if it can be arranged, to 
so set conditions that the right action will seem the pref- 
erable one to choose. 

Obedience, similarly, ought as far as possible to mean 
bringing one’s self into conformity with a seemingly nat- 
ural set of conditions that make the desired path the easier 
one to follow. Once chosen, the path should be persisted 
in until the desired habit is formed. Lapses to action along 
lower lines are demoralizing, and the growth of a child in 
the moral life is to be measured by the extent to which 
parents shape matters so that the higher motives to action 
make a strong and stronger appeal. The ultimate result 
desired is rational self-control. To this end all control, 
and at times the insistence on certain actions, should lead 
to the formation of such habits that self-control will follow 
naturally. When the time for self-direction comes, there 
must be an opportunity to exercise it as a means of fixing 
the habits formed, as control too long persisted in leads to 
weakness, 
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Up to about the age of twelve, the moral and social at- 
titudes of a child are almost wholly the results of the train- 
ing he has had from parents, companions, and teachers. 
Then a far-reaching change comes over youth. With the 
beginning of puberty a new attitude begins to express it- 
self, and the birth of the real moral self, to which all up to 
this time has been preparatory, now takes place. ‘The 
type of play changes, individualism tends to give way to 
group attitudes, selfishness to unselfishness, and new de- 
sires, impulses, and instincts come into play. How well 
this transition is effected depends on the previous training. 
At best it is likely to be a period of “Storm and Stress,” 
and many wayward tendencies, especially with boys, are 
likely now to come out strong. 

Now comes a fuller development of idealistic imitation 
and the “set” of ideals of all kinds — truth, beauty, vir- 
tue, law, duty, courage, honor, achievement, success, per- 
sonal fame. During the next half-dozen years the place 
and work and attitudes of the teacher, and the atmosphere 
and attitudes of the school, are of very great importance. 
Plenty of good ideals for imitation, good social surround- 
ings, a strong and wholesome public sentiment, inspiration 
to work, plenty of activity, and opportunity to do and 
control things — these are fundamentals now in the moral 
and social training of youth. 

Juvenile delinquency. Closely connected with moral 
training is the problem of juvenile delinquency. This is 
both less and more of a problem than it used to be, under 
the almost inhuman conditions surrounding child life a 
century and a half ago. It is less a problem because the 
environmental and home-life conditions of childhood today 
are better, and more a problem because of the increased 
opportunities for delinquency under the conditions of 
modern life. The causes for juvenile delinquency are 
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many, there being no one cause. Heredity is something 
of a factor, but a far less important one than it used to be 
considered, except as it relates to those of low mentality. 

Studies of the past fifty years have revealed the very 
large importance of home life, companions, and early 
parental care and training. Parental neglect and ignorance, 
wrong moral training or no moral training at all, orphanage, 
divorce, bad companions, and perverted instincts have been 
shown to be the causes for much of the delinquency of 
youth, and these are largely preventable causes. The 
large success of our State reformatory schools, where from 
sixty-five to seventy-five per cent of those who have gone 
wrong and been committed to them are reéducated and 
turned right, also indicates the importance of right early 
education and training. The studies made also have shown 
how fully moral training must be made intellectually com- 
prehensible to the child, and that moral or religious training 
that is not so connected is responsible for many of the less 
serious lapses of youth. 

Our studies of children and of social conditions surround- 
ing child life alike tell us that society now has both the 
knowledge and the means at its disposal to eliminate, in a 
few generations, at least three fourths of the delinquency 
in youth that it now permits to exist. How long our States 
will continue to spend more for the handling of juvenile 
delinquency and crime than they do for education is to be 
determined by how soon society can be made conscious of 
its responsibility for a continuance of existing conditions. 
The great progress in child-welfare work that has been 
made during the past century gives promise that the next 
century will see a cleaning-up of most of the conditions 
which at present lead to the delinquency of youth. The 
most stubborn cases will be those children who are feeble- 
minded or who possess but a very low grade of mentality, 
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for in these the older animal and predatory instincts are 
strong and control is hard to establish. 

Importance of the pre-school years. Probably no one 
thing that the many studies of childhood have brought 
clearly to the front is more striking than that of the great 
potential importance of the pre-school years. The re- 
sponsibility of parents to society is enormous, for the type 
of men and women society secures is in large part deter- 
mined by the kind of parents these men and women have 
had. Legally, the pre-school child is not as yet considered 
in the State’s educational plan. The implied assumption 
is that these years are not important educationally, but 
nothing, from the psychological and social points of view, 
is more erroneous. ‘The mental growth during the first 
six years is tremendous, and the type of intellectual, social, 
emotional, and moral training given during these years 
largely determines the future personality. The attitudes, 
likes, prejudices, habits, and inhibitions the child learns, as 
well as the motor codrdinations he develops during these 
years, largely shape his future behavior and determine his 
usefulness. As Gesell well puts it, “though he may not 
learn to read in the pre-school years, he is mastering the 
alphabet of life.” 

The problems of child-care, feeding, health, nutrition, 
diseases, abnormalities, preventive hygiene, mental hygiene, 
and moral training, and the dissemination among parents of 
proper ideas as to the care, nurture, training, and instruc- 
tion of children, are of such tremendous importance to us 
as a Nation that we are likely to make far more of the 
pre-school years in the decades to come than we have in 
the past. Biologically, psychologically, socially, medically, 
morally, and educationally they are largely determining 
years. ‘There are many reasons for thinking that the de- 
velopment of public hygiene and education for the pre- 
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school years will in time be large. In England, France, 
Belgium, and the United States very important beginnings 
have already been made in infant-welfare work, child- 
hygiene, and nursery schools, while the kindergarten has 
been adopted extensively as an educational institution by 
the cities of the United States. The great problem now is 
to reach the home, and to carry to parents, and to prospective 
parents, the large fund of information as to infant welfare 
and child development that the recent interest in child 
life — biological, medical, psychological, social, moral, and 
educational — has brought to us. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has covered, 
very briefly to be sure, the larger aspects of child develop- 
ment and training as brought out by the relatively recent 
child-study movement, and as now organized under the 
educational subject of Child Study, or Child Psychology. 
Under these titles, courses in normal schools, teachers 
colleges, and universities today aim to present the organized 
results of hundreds of studies as to the mental and social 
and moral and physical development of the child. 

Some parts of what has here been presented also come in, 
by way of application of psychological principles, in the 
subject of Educational Psychology, though the courses 
named above aim to give more fully what will be useful to 
parents and teachers in the handling of children. In the 
chapter which follows this interesting subject will be carried 
further, especially emphasizing the biological and mental 
growth of the child of school age, and the great develop- 
mental periods in the life of child and youth. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Show how the coming of machinery in time made child-labor 
unprofitable, and more education a necessity. 
2. Show that the work of Pestalozzi, in setting forth the idea of 
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10. 
. Man, by very reason of numerous and complex instinctive 


12: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


the organic development of children, according to law, was an 
almost necessary precurser of a new humanitarian and educa- 
tional conception of child life. 


. Characterize the importance of the work of Froebel in laying 


the foundations for a study of child psychology. 


. Show why anything of such importance as the new child- 


study movement of the eighties and the nineties naturally, for 
a time, almost monopolized educational thinking. 


. Show in what ways the world is “a big, blooming, buzzing 


confusion” to a baby, and how he proceeds to reduce it to 
order and system. 


. Show how, with the progress of the race, deep-seated instincts, 


once very valuable, need to be subordinated to newer acquired 
tendencies to action. 


. Show the importance of learning to walk in stimulating mental 


development in a child. 


. Show why politeness has to be taught to young children, 


whereas social forms are acquired easily by the adolescent. 


. Show how the experiences and games of the playground are 


very useful in: (a) reducing the individualistic instinct, and 
(b) preparing the way for social codperation at the outset of 
adolescence. 

Show what is meant by “the moulding of a personality.” 


tendencies to action, has greater possibilities for usefulness and 
destruction, for good and ill, than any other animal. Show 
the implications of this truth in the education of bright and 
active boys and girls. 

Show what is meant by making the social instinct “a civic 
asset of large importance,” and state what are some of the 
means to this end. | 
A dramatization of Hiawatha makes great appeal to first- 
grade children, while first-aid instruction is an upper-grade 
activity. Show that this corresponds with the development of 
the different types of imitative learning. 

In history study, work in the lower grades centers about per- 
sons, what they did, and how they lived; in the upper grades 
about events, and actions, and moral ideas, in which person- 
alities played a part. Show that this also accords with the 
development of the different types of imitative learning. 

Try to estimate the social value of a well-organized school 
playground. 
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16. Explain what is meant by the reform school reéducating a boy 
or a girl. 

17. In view of our studies as to the basis of morality, what would 
you consider to be the moral value of memorizing the Cate- 
chism? 

18. Name some of the “existing conditions that lead toward 
delinquency in youth” that society could suppress. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Look up and report on the work of G. Stanley Hall as the leader 
of the child-study movement. 

2. Compile, from bibliographies, a list of thirty to forty important 
studies of child life to show the range and nature of the move- 
ment. 

3. Look over and report on some published study of a baby, to 
show the nature of the observations made. 

4. Take three deep-rooted human instincts, and show the stages 
in transition from low to high forms of expression for each. 

5. Classify the most useful instinctive tendencies of man in the 
historical order of the attention given to them by the school. 

6. Give an illustration, from your own development, of each of the 
four stages of the development of imitation. 

7. Read some encyclopedia article on the play of animals, and 
show how play functions in their life work. 

8. Make an analysis of your own moral development, and show 
how it followed or did not follow the development outlined in 
this chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE PUPILS AND THEIR NEEDS 


The pupils of a class. Any observant teacher, on taking 
charge of a class or a group of pupils of any kind, anywhere 
in the middle or upper grades of an elementary school, 
would at once notice the evident differences in size, facial 
expression, physical development, motor activity, and 
health of the various children. Even in the primary years 
many marked differences are observable, though it is from 
about the fourth to the seventh grades that physical differ- 
ences are most in evidence. In such grades one commonly 
finds children varying much in size and physical develop- 
ment. Some are tall and others are short; some are heavy 
and others are thin. Some are too large for their seats, and 
some are too small. A little closer examination will reveal 
a few almost physically perfect children, and others will be 
discovered to have defects of eye, ear, nose, teeth, or spine. 
A few will be found to be afflicted with nervousness, ane- 
mia, or malnutrition. ‘Tuberculosis may also be present 
in a case or two. 

Yet, so far as grade work is concerned, the school has 
tried to deal with all the pupils in the classroom largely on a 
common basis. The necessities of graded school organiza- 
tion often require such mass treatment, though progressive 
school systems today give 'a degree of recognition to indi- 
vidual differences that a quarter-century ago was almost 
unknown. Better school classification, many forms of 
special class instruction, the school nurse, and the school 
physician have together done much to bring to teachers a 
recognition not only of individual physical differences, but 
also of the biological basis of child life and of the educational 
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process as well. Our educational philosophy is today being 
reshaped in the light of our knowledge of the laws of 
growth, and of those biological processes which after all 
underlie all our thinking. We know now, better than ever 
before, that the nervous organization of the child, which is 
so intimately concerned in every act of knowing, feeling, 
and willing, is subject to purely biological laws, and that 
we can hardly expect to find normal instincts, emotions, in- 
telligence, or conduct in children suffering from under- 
feeding, malnutrition, or disease. Our educational psy- 
chology is being more and more based on sound biological 
conceptions, and the mind of the child is being thought of 
less and less apart from his physical body. 

Certain laws of growth. Numerous studies have been 
made of child growth and physical development, with a 
view to ascertaining what laws as to growth and develop- 
ment may be found. Large numbers of children have been 
measured and weighed, and the results have been tabulated, 
by sexes and ages. While each pupil is to a certain degree 
a law unto himself, and his development may vary markedly 
from that of average children and yet be normal for him, 
we nevertheless have established normal curves of growth 
in height and weight for boys and girls at each year age. 
The data for these may be found in books on child develop- 
ment, and are of value as norms for the comparative study 
of groups of children. The general curves for average 
growth in height and weight, from five to eighteen, are 
shown in Figure 14. The most noticeable feature of these 
curves is the acceleration in growth which girls experience 
at puberty, when they for a time pass boys in both height 
and weight, followed by a longer sustained development on 
the part of boys which enables them in time permanently 
to outstrip the girls. Any pupil, though, may be shorter 
or taller, lighter or heavier than the average for his age, and 
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yet his growth and physical development may still be per- 
fectly normal for him. Growth in lung power and breath- 
ing capacity seem also to be rather closely related, for each 
age, to growth in height 
and weight. 
Investigations seem 
to point to an increased 
resistance to disease 
during the rapid growth 
period at puberty, 
though morbid condi- 
tions are likely to be 
more common at such 
times. It is often a 


critical period, both 40 
Age 56 7 8 9101112131415161718 


physically and men- Fig. 14. GrowtH In HEIGHT AND 
tally. For groups of WEIGHT 


children, too, there 

seems to be a clear relationship between physical and 
mental growth. While individual children may be small 
and advanced, or large and retarded, taken as a whole 
and throughout a school system, those children who have 
experienced the best physical growth are much more com- 
monly the ones who have also made the best mental prog- 
ress in the school. Another law that seems clear is that if 
the proper pubertal growth is delayed, the period of ac- 
celeration is shortened and the ultimate size of the pupil 
is less than it would otherwise have been. 

Factors influencing growth. ‘Two main classes of factors 
influence growth and physical development. The first of 
these we may classify as internal, or hereditary, and over 
this class the school can exercise no control. These em- 
brace race, ancestry, and sex. Some races tend to be shorter 
or lighter than others, and some experience their pubertal 
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development later or earlier, with a resulting effect on ul- 
timate size. Children, too, tend to be like their parents, 
both in looks and size. Short parents tend to produce 
short children, tall parents tall children, and parents of 
different heights children about half way between. This 
is not always true, but for the great bulk of cases the law 
holds. Girls, too, tend to be shorter and lighter than boys 
of the same stock or family. Heredity also largely pre- 
determines many physical characteristics, mental traits, 
and even susceptibility to certain diseases. 

On the other hand, there are many other factors influ- 
encing development which are not hereditary, and which 
we may classify as external. Some of these, such as eco- 
nomic and social and living conditions, are also as yet 
largely beyond the control of the school. But the school, 
by providing good hygienic conditions — heating, lighting, 
ventilation; by arranging its program of work so as to pro- 
vide more activity instruction and less seat and book work; 
by careful health supervision of the pupils; by school 
feeding for those who need it; and by intelligent and help- 
ful advice to mothers as to diet, sleep, clothing, and general 
care, given through the school nurse, the home-visiting 
teacher, or the school principal, can remove or mitigate 
many of the external influences which interfere with the 
proper growth and physical and mental development of the 
child. The classroom teacher, too, often finds herself in 
a position to be of much service. These facts emphasize 
the great importance for the teachers in our schools of a 
knowledge of child hygiene. Of the many retarding in- 
fluences, probably the most important is malnutrition. 
There is hardly a physical defect of school children that is 
not induced, or increased in amount, by undernourish- 
ment or malnutrition. Still more, we know now that 
many of the physical defects of school children date their 
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beginnings to poor nutrition during the period of early in- 
fancy. ‘This knowledge has recently given marked em- 
phasis to a movement for better care and parental guidance 
during the pre-school years of the child’s life. 

Chronological and physiological age, and mental ability. 
By chronological age we mean the number of years and 
months since birth, and in most reckoning of ages and com- 
parisons between pupils we use chronological age as the 
basis. To the school, though, the physiological age — 
that is, how far the child has advanced in his physical de- 
velopment — is often a more important matter. Cases in 
which this would be true concern applications for working- 
permits, participation in athletic sports, and at times with 
regard to questionable promotions from grade to grade. 
Children who rank high for their age in growth, and weight, 
and breathing capacity, and general vitality are much more 
likely to be mature mentally than those who are low in 
these respects. The question is, has the child reached the 
physical standard his years of age would properly call for. 
A year in the growth and physical development of two 
children of the same chronological age may mean quite 
different things. 

Still more important for the school has been the recent 
development of our ability to determine somewhat ac- 
curately the mental ability of pupils — that is to say, how 
far any pupil has grown or developed in intelligence. 
Teachers have always known that some pupils were “bright”’ 
and others “dull”; that pupils differed widely in such 
traits as humor, cheerfulness, temper, sustained attention, 
will power, and working capacity; and that some children 
could do school work easily and make school progress more 
rapidly than could others. In our school classification we 
have recognized the slow, the average, and the bright, and 
often have classified pupils into separate classes on the 
basis of such teacher-judgment sorting. 
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Up to 1909, when Ayres published his Laggards in our 
Schools, but little attention had been given to any studies 
as to the rate of pupil progress in our schools. His work 
called attention to a new problem, and for the next half 
dozen years much consideration was given, all over the 
country, to studies of retardation and acceleration of pupils 
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A pupil-distribution, based on acceleration and retardation, for one elementary school of 
560 pupils. 


in our schools. Many school principals were surprised to 
find that their school presented such a distribution as is 
shown in Figure 15, a condition commonly found. In 
practically all studies the number retarded greatly ex- 
ceeded the number accelerated. Many schools were found 
which revealed greater retardation than is shown in Figure 
15, while individual classes within a school (Figure 16) 
often showed a much worse condition than did the school 
as a whole. 
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If we assume that mental capacity is about evenly dis- 
tributed among school children, as careful studies (Figure 
17) have shown it to be, and that there are approximately as 
many children who ought to get ahead as fall behind if the 
instruction is properly adapted to ages and grades, then 
the number of children accelerated after the second grade 
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ought approximately to equal the number retarded. As 
this was almost never found to be the case, the natural 
conclusion was that the bright children in our schools were 
being held back instead of being advanced. The many 
studies made of acceleration and retardation, as revealed by 
age-and-grade-distribution sheets for classes and schools, 
did much to bring to the attention of teachers and school 
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officers the marked differences in mental ability of school 
children, and to emphasize the need for some more ac- 
curate method of pupil-sorting and classification. 

Intelligence tests and mental age. In 1905 Binet and 
Simon, two French workers, first published a preliminary 
scale for testing the intelligence of school children. This 
was revised in 1908 and again in 1911, and became known 
as the Binet scale. The scale was soon translated into Eng- 
lish, but was found to be poorly adapted to use with Ameri- 
can children. In 1913 Terman, at Stanford University, 
began work on an extensive revision and extension of the 
work of Binet. This was published in 1916, and has since 
been known as the Stanford Revision or Stanford-Binet. 
It is designed for testing pupils one at a time, and requires 
specially trained examiners to use it. In the fifteen years 
that have passed since its publication, it has been utilized 
for making careful individual measurements of many thou- 
sand children. This extensive use, however, has shown 
certain limitations which will be removed when a far more 
extensive revision, which was undertaken at Stanford 
University in 1927, is completed in 1933. This new revi- 
sion will extend the scale both upward and downward so 
that a much wider range of ability and age may be reliably 
measured; two complete, equivalent, and parallel forms will 
be available; and the standardization will be based upon 
careful measurements of several thousand children in 
various parts of the country. 

After the entry of America into the World War, group 
intelligence tests were evolved and applied in testing the 
men drafted for the army. These tests, of which the one 
known as Army Alpha was most widely used, made possi- 
ble the testing of a whole company or more at once. Since 
the close of the War, group intelligence tests have been 
perfected for use with school children of different ages, 
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by means of which whole classes may be tested at one 
time. 

The development of individual and group tests for the 
more accurate determination of the mental ability of school 
children represents a most remarkable achievement. By 
means of these tests we are able to measure the mental 
development of a pupil, or a class, with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy and, within certain limits, to predict the proba- 
ble future outcome of education with any pupil. 

Not only has the use of these tests revealed more clearly 
and reliably the wide range in mental capacity found among 
school children, but also the remarkable persistence of 
mental ability or the lack of it has been shown. While 
we now know that the influences in one’s education which 
may be due to nurture or environment are larger than a 
few years ago was thought to be the case, we still know that 
heredity is after all the great influence in determining in- 
tellectual capacity. While the schools may do much to 
develop and bring out the innate possibilities in children, 
the schools cannot create the possibilities themselves. As 
in growth and physical development, internal influences are 
by far the more important. Brains tend to breed brains, 
and feeble-mindedness to breed feeble-mindedness. It is 
inheritance that gives capacity; it is education that devel- 
ops what inheritance gives. 

Mental age and the intelligence quotient. By means of 
a series of carefully selected and standardized mental 
tests, then, we are now able to measure and determine an 
intelligence rating for each child, based on his chronologi- 
cal and mental age. Thus, if a child is 10 years, 0 months 
old in actual chronological age, and measures 9 years and 
0 months, 10 years and 0 months, or 12 years and 6 months 
on the intelligence test scale, we can express the ratio in 
terms of a number, which we call the intelligence quotient 
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(I.Q.), by dividing the mental age by the chronological 
age, each expressed in months. ‘The quotient is the I.Q., 
thus: 

108 _ 150 

ai 01.Q.; 190 a UIE eco: 208 125 1.Q. 

The studies of Terman and others have shown that 
intelligence is distributed among human beings much as 
many other traits, such as height or weight — that is, that 
the great bulk of human beings tend to be average in height, 
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Based on the measurement of 905 unselected school children, 5 to 14 years of age. (From 
Terman’s The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 66.) 


or weight, or intelligence, and that the number of cases 
that vary from the average gets smaller and smaller as we 
depart further and further from the average at the center. 
The results of Terman’s earlier studies, as given in Figure 
17, have been borne out by later studies. If we call above 
130 very superior intelligence, and below 70 feeble-minded- 
ness, approximately one per cent of our school children 
would fall in either classification. Schools and classes 
will vary, though, some schools having a relatively high 
proportion of gifted children, and other schools a relatively 
high percentage of those who are slow and dull, 
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Educational significance of intelligence measurements. 
The educational significance of this new means of deter- 
mining the mental ability of school children is very large. 
Questions relating to proper classification in school, grading, 
promotion, choice of studies, amount of work, schoolroom 
procedure, vocational guidance, and the proper handling 
of sub-normal children on the one hand and gifted children 
on the other, all acquire new meaning in the light of in- 
telligence measurements. When applied to children ex- 
periencing difficulty in their school work a flood of light 
has often been thrown on the problem. Retardation in 
school, truancy, immorality, vicious tendencies, and low 
mentality often are found to be tied up closely together. 
As a means for guidance in the classifying of the over-aged, 
non-English-speaking, dull and slow, bright and erratic, 
truant, and disciplinary cases, intelligence tests offer a new 
tool of large usefulness. 

The caution must always be given that there is always 
danger in using the intelligence quotient as a single measure 
of ability to do school work. It is a guide, and it is useful 
as corroborative evidence, but the readings should always 
be taken in connection with other evidences of ability, or 
the lack of it. Intelligence testing, still more, is a tool 
whose use requires training and discretion, vetdugs than a 
tool that anyone can manipulate. L 

Probably the two greatest sources of waste in our schools 
today come from trying to teach the slow and the dull what 
they cannot learn with any reasonable degree of success, 
and from trying to handle gifted children by school methods 
suited to average children. ‘The first need special atten- 
tion and often special instruction and classes, and the latter 
harder work and more of it. Under average methods the 
former become discouraged repeaters, and the others often 
lazy loafers because they are never worked to full capacity. 
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The question of nature vs. nurture. While the school 
cannot create intelligence, and must work with what 
children bring to school in the form of native endowment, 
this does not mean, that the school cannot do much to im- 
prove conditions by instruction. ‘The studies that have 
been made reveal, to a degree we had not thought true be- 
fore, the wide extent of individual differences. They have 
also made us feel sure that probably no pupil in our schools 
ever reaches the maximum development of his own native 
capacity. After making all allowances for the importance 
of native endowment — and for this large allowances 
must be made — there still remains an important field for 
development through the influences of nurture and environ- 
ment. Recent studies of this problem seem to indicate 
that the scope for the play of these influences is much 
larger than we formerly thought. 

This, then, is the opportunity of the school. For all 
children the school should present the best possible en- 
vironment in the form of buildings, heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, cultural and artistic influences, play 
facilities, and opportunities for self-expression along good 
lines. For those in any way handicapped, it can improve 
such external factors as nutrition and home care, can re- 
move many physical disabilities by means of a construc- 
tive school-health service, and can provide specialized 
teaching that will tend to bring out all the mental and 
moral and manual possibilities of such pupils. For the 
great mass of more or less average children the ordinary 
school organization will be sufficient, though the best of 
care and instruction still is needed. For those gifted 
children who represent both the largest promise and the 
greatest waste in our schools today, differentiated and 
extra instruction is called for, that they may early develop 
a habit of working to near capacity and an ideal of large 
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usefulness and service. The different means for doing this 
will be referred to more in detail again, in Chapter XIV, 
under the heading of school classification. 

Further individual differences. The differences so far 
considered have been largely physical and mental, and their 
importance has been pointed out. In addition to these 
greater general differences one finds numerous smaller 
differences among any group of pupils classified together 
as a school class or grade. In fact, the presence of many 
minor differences in strength, quickness in action and 
thought, accuracy, grasp, energy, and ability to do work 
are among the more noticeable characteristics of pupils 
once one studies them. Everv school survey has brought 
out, in connection with the measurement of instruction in 
the schools studied, the wide ranges in ability among the 
different pupils in any grade or class tested. 

As an example of such differences, the following, taken 

from one of our School Survey reports, shows the results 
obtained on an arithmetical test with seventh-grade pupils 
in one school. Fifteen sets of tests were used, and the high- 
est and lowest number of examples solved correctly varied, 
as follows: 
Pest eecis: ee us amy OF (ete AO pp le L Sia S ala lb 
Highest...:37 40 26 28 9 17 10 5 2 $ HGe 18) 710.4 5 
Powe lp 9 12° 2° 5 4 0 2° 10 A 2. 8. 0 1 
The largest number of examples was solved by a girl 12 
years and 11 months old, who solved 225 correctly in 22 
minutes of working time, or an average of 10.2 examples per 
minute. The lowest number of examples solved was 78, 
done by a boy 15 years and 1 month old, or an average of 
3.5 examples per minute. An average of the total number of 
examples solved, distributed by ages, showed the following 
results: 


Those aged: 11 years 12 years 13 years 14 years 15 years 
Solved: 149 141 135 123 95 
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Such differences in ability to do work have been revealed 
wherever such studies have been made. While these 
studies call attention to the wide variations in ability exist- 
ing among the pupils in our schools, they still reveal little 
that a study of individual differences would not lead us to 
expect to find. That pupils vary greatly in traits and 
abilities is a fundamental truth. The work of the school 
is to recognize these differences as existing, classify the 
pupils as best can be done, and try where possible to bring 
up deficiencies. 

The large periods of development. In addition to those 
individual differences in physical development, native 
ability, and working capacity which we have so far con- 
sidered, there are other important age-period differences 
which are common to all children. ‘These characterize the 
different periods of physical and mental development 
through which children pass in their growth from infancy 
to maturity. They are of importance for the school, 
should be included here in any consideration of pupil de- 
velopment, and are of importance in school organization 
and the arrangement of school programs for work. 

The period of infancy. ‘The educational significance of 
the greatly prolonged period of infancy in human beings 
was first pointed out by John Fiske, in The Meaning of 
Infancy. He called attention to the fact that the lower 
forms of animal life have practically no period of infancy, 
to the lengthening of the period of infancy in animals with 
the increasing complexity of physical structure, and the 
social and educational meaning of the long period of de- 
pendence with human beings. There is a vast biological 
gulf between the infancy of a chick and the infancy of a 
child. In consequence of the long period of human in- 
fancy the family is held together, family-life ties are created, 
and a long period of feeding, protection, and training en- 
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sues. ‘This period of dependence is a period of great or- 
ganic plasticity and, in consequence, educational oppor- 
tunity, and the results are evidenced in the far larger 
power of adjustment of man to his environment by reason 
of the longer training he receives during his lengthened 
childhood. This childhood extends, biologically and psy- 
chologically, through the whole school period, and out of 
this man obtains his unique ability to grow and develop 
and make progress. Up to the age of five or six the training 
is left to the home; after these years the more formal educa- 
tion begins and is continued in the school. 

During the period of parental care the child probably 
learns as much as during any subsequent period of equal 
length. He learns to handle his body, use his muscles, gets 
acquainted in part with a new world, learns to speak and 
understand a language, and is presumably taught the 
meaning of order and obedience. It is a period of large 
future importance. On every level — physiological, psy- 
chological, social, hygienic, sensory-motor — he is receiving 
a “set”? which will in large part determine his future 
powers. So great is the physical and educational signifi- 
cance of these pre-school years that there 1s a well-defined 
movement under way, both in Europe and the United 
States, to make greater educational use of this pre-school 
period, that many of the disease defects with which chil- 
dren suffer may be eliminated and that stronger and more 
capable children may be produced for the years with which 
the school has to deal. The dissemination among our peo- 
ple of sound ideas as to child care, feeding, health, nutri- 
tion, diseases, abnormalities, and preventive hygiene are 
of great importance, not only for the future work of the 
school but for the Nation as well. Still more important 
is it, from the school point of view, that in the home the 
child acquire good habits, attitudes, preferences, inclina- 
tions, and inhibitions. 
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The elementary-school period. When the child comes 
to school the influences of his pre-school years are regis- 
tered in his physical body, in his nervous organization, and 
in his mental attitudes. The experiences of childhood, as 
was pointed out in the preceding chapter, have been al- 
most confusing in their abundance. At this point the work 
of formal education begins, and in the first grade the child 
learns to follow direction and work in groups. It is a 
period of eager interest in action and new things, and im- 
mediate satisfaction is important. The will of the child is 
in the foreground, and the teacher keeps hers in the back- 
ground. Will for sustained work is lacking. Interests 
come and go in rapid succession. The child has learned to 
live in the home society, and he now learns to fit into the 
school society. Still more, he is easily interested in the 
lives of other peoples and other times, as well as in fairy 
tales and myths. It is a time, too, of activity, imitation, 
and expression. ‘The school work of this period is to de- 
velop the power to follow these interests, to train for sus- 
tained attention for longer and longer periods, to begin to 
weigh interests and make decisions, to establish habits and 
attitudes, to broaden the intellectual horizon, to give drill 
where needed and to develop some skills, but more to awaken 
tastes and to create interests and appreciation. 

After a few years the pupils change in attitudes, and 
school discipline becomes a real problem. Beginning in the 
third or fourth, and extending through the sixth school 
year at least, the problem of discipline often is serious unless 
the teacher is resourceful and understands youth. In- 
dividualism becomes marked, especially with the boys, and 
they tend to break from social restraints. The plays and 
games of both boys and girls become rougher, and group 
consciousness arises, accompanied by a desire to manage 
things for themselves. 
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Exercise, action, nutrition, and play are important im- 
pulses now, and express themselves in mischief, restless- 
ness, indolence, and wool-gathering. What the teacher 
has to impart often seems unimportant and lifeless by the 
side of those deep-seated human impulses. Civilization has 
had the same struggle in its upward course. The teacher’s 
task is to lighten and brighten the duties and work of the 
school, and to weight down the things of lesser worth penal- 
ties are often needed. ‘To give children as much freedom 
as they can use, while carrying them forward in the paths 
laid down for the school is the work of the teacher. The 
goals must be kept near enough and seemingly important 
enough to hold the interest. Industry, patience, persever- 
ance, carefulness, thoroughness, and thoughtfulness are 
desirable traits for the teacher to try to develop and fix, 
so far as can now be done. ‘This pupil-age calls for capable 
teaching; the teacher must understand boys and girls, 
and through the warmth of her encouragement and her 
zeal for her work should strive to awaken the pupils to 
their best efforts. 

The junior high-school period. With the beginning of 
the “teens” new biological and psychological needs appear, 
and the attitudes and interests of the pupils change. Phys- 
ical and mental alterations of a very fundamental character 
now take place. A new social world begins to open up; 
individualism begins to be replaced by codperative group 
action. The rate of physical development increases. The 
heart grows rapidly in size and strength, and the blood 
pressure increases. A period of active life sets in. At the 
same time, some of the earlier roughness gives way. In- 
terest in the opposite sex begins to strengthen. ‘There is a 
new desire for social contacts. Clumsily, awkwardly, yet 
eagerly the youth seeks to understand a new world which 
is dawning on his consciousness, and to fit himself into its 
social organization. 
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A new type of teaching and school organization is now 
called for — one that will be midway between the class- 
teacher type of instruction characteristic of the pre-ado- 
lescent grade school, and the individual-study type of in- 
struction characterizing the full adolescent high school. 
This is the period of the junior high school. It is primarily 
the time for the development of the right type of habit-re- 
actions, sound conceptions of moral values, proper individ- 
ual and group contacts between the sexes, and for giving 
physical, moral, social, and educational guidance. It is a 
time too, when attachments and ideals of large importance 
are most easily formed, when the “will” may be most 
readily strengthened, and when the personality of youth, 
which has been in the making for so long, can be most 
surely moulded into form. In school instruction it is a 
time for differentiation of work, for experimental studies to 
determine tastes and aptitudes, for guiding the expanding 
mental life along desirable lines, and for much participa- 
tion in citizenship activities. ‘The work of the junior high 
school is to carry the early adolescent development — 
mental, social, moral, religious, personal — along normal 
lines. ‘This calls for real teaching skill. The teacher here 
must. have unlimited faith in her pupils, and must work 
earnestly for the proper development of character and per- 
sonality in each. 

The senior high-school period. The later years of ado- 
lescence mark another change in the pupil, and the de- 
velopment of a new type of individualism. That which 
now develops is not of the type known in the upper ele- 
mentary-school grades, when the pupil tends to break away 
from social standards, but rather one of individual effort to 
fit himself for his place in the world of people and affairs. 
Each pupil now tends to reach out to grasp the meaning of 
the world, to form plans for life, to find a useful career. 
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Self, too, is far less in evidence than formerly. Strong con- 
victions are easily established; a “set”? in thinking de- 
velops; a feeling of injustice, once aroused, rankles. In- 
dividual differences often become markedly evident; in- 
dividual outlooks demand different studies and types of 
training; and individual points of view are important. 
Group action and group loyalty are likely at any time to run 
strong. Some sex differences in training now become of 
importance in planning the instruction of the school. 

An entirely different type of teacher now is called for 
than was needed for the elementary school. There knowl- 
edge was of less importance than teaching technique. In 
the high school the reverse is the case. Method now counts 
for far less, knowledge and understanding for far more. 
Every subject may now be assumed to possess real attrac- 
tiveness in itself, and every pupil to have reached a stage 
of intellectual maturity where motivation by the teacher is 
little needed. Education, culture, travel, knowledge of 
the world, life contacts, and social understanding are now 
the essentials. Good teaching ability is still of importance, 
but of much less significance than in an elementary school 
grade. The work of teachers and principals now is to 
study capacity, to guide and reveal youth to itself, to 
respect personality and to endeavor constantly but tact- 
fully to bring pupils to realize the higher interests of life, 
and to help them to form ideals of personal usefulness and 
service. Discipline, when needed, must always be per- 
sonal and carefully adjusted to situations. 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have given, 
first, a few of the more important fundamental laws re- 
lating to the physical development of the child, and have 
enumerated some of the factors influencing growth. These 
and other phases of child development would be presented 
in a course dealing with The Physical Development of the 
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Child, or The Hygiene of the School Child. These courses 
give the teacher a good conception of the biological basis 
of the life of the pupil. 

We next considered chronological, physical, and men- 
tal age, intelligence testing, the significance of intelligence 
measurements, and the question of nature vs. nurture. 
Such topics as these would come in a general way into the 
study known as Educational Psychology, which all teachers 
in training should study. In a more detailed form these 
topics would form the substance of a special course in Jn- 
telligence Testing, or Mental Tests. Such courses are usu- 
ally given in colleges or universities, and are designed to 
prepare teachers to give intelligence tests to school children. 
The question of individual differences, the meaning of in- 
fancy, and something as to the psychological and educa- 
tional significance of the larger periods of child development 
also belong to the field of Educational Psychology, and would 
be treated as parts of such a course. 

The phases of child development treated in this chapter 
form a very interesting study, and one to which many 
teachers find it profitable to give more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Carried to any extent, it leads into the fields of 
biology and psychology, each a special subject by itself. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The growth tables and curves have been made up from the 
measurement of thousands of children; show how the growth 
curve of any individual might cover a shorter period than the 
curves show. 

2. Would it be possible for the school to modify favorably such 
non-hereditary growth influences as social and living condi- 
tions? How? 

3. Name some ways in which the school could influence favorably 
physical development. 

4. Would there seem to be both physical and financial justifica- 


12. 


13. 
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tion for the school providing, for children needing them: (a) 
mid-day lunches; (b) spectacles; (c) care of teeth; (d) simple 
nose or throat operations? On what theory do you base your 
replies? 


. Explain the tendency to promote over-age and “nice” children, 


and to hold back young but bright children. 


. Should acceleration and retardation be approximately equal, 


throughout the grades, in a well-organized and graded school? 
Why? 


. In most city schools the curve showing the distribution of 


intelligence among the pupils tends to be more bulged at one 
end than at the other, instead of being symmetrical, as in 
Figure 17. How do you explain this? 


. What effect would a rigid enforcement of the compulsory 


attendance laws have on the distribution of intelligence in the 
schools? 


. What changes in school procedure have been emphasized by the 


new knowledge as to intelligence distribution? 


. If nurture is of real importance, what can the school do to 


increase its influence? 


. Show the importance in education of the pre-school years, in 


the light of Fiske’s theory of the lengthened period of infancy. 
Show how the junior high school has a large importance educa- 
tionally, instead of being merely a good solution of a building 
and pupil-housing problem. 

Discuss the statement in the text (p. 207), with reference to the 
high-school teacher, ‘“‘Method now counts for far less, knowl- 
edge and understanding for far more.” 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Secure an age-and-grade distribution sheet for some school 


(this may be compiled, or taken from school survey reports), 
and transfer the results into a drawing similar in form to Figure 
15. What does the figure indicate as to the school? 


. Observe a few lessons given by a teacher to a class, and then 


grade the pupils according to evidenced learning ability. 


. When observing instruction, note the different ways employed 


by the teacher in adjusting instruction to different learning 
capacities during the conduct of the recitation, the assign- 
ment, or in other ways. 
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4, Visit schools of different types and note differences in emphasis 
and the work of the teachers in: (a) primary grades; (b) upper 
grades; (c) a junior high school; (d) senior high school. 

5. Examine some School Survey Report and note the differences 
in pupil ability brought out by the use of tests, in any subject 
and grade. 

6. In a notable study of the mental and physical traits of a thou- 
sand gifted children, Dr. L. M. Terman used the Stanford- 
Binet scale to select the group studied. Find the criterion he 
used for selection, and the distribution of intelligence quotients 
for the group selected. Also summarize some of the more 
important conclusions from his study. 


In the next nine simple computational problems, M.A. stands 
for Mental Age, C.A. for Chronological Age, and I.Q. for Intel- 
ligence Quotient. Find the I.Q. for each in problems 7-11. 

7. M.A. = 8 years; C.A. = 10 years; I.Q. = ? 
8. M.A. = 10 years; C.A. = 8 years; 1.Q. = ? 
9, M.A. = 10 years 6 months; C.A. = 8 years 6 months; I.Q.= ? 
10. M.A. = 12 years; C.A. = 16 years; 1.Q. = ? 
11. M.A. = 12 years; C.A. = 18 years; I.Q. = ? 
12, M.A. = 12 years; I.Q. = 80. Retarded how many years? 
13. C. A. = 10 years; I.Q. = 120. Accelerated how many years? 
14. If a child of C.A. 6 years, has a M.A. of 8 years, what is his 
most probable M.A. two years later? 
15. Which is brighter, John whose C.A. is 5 years and M.A. 7 years; 
or Mary whose C.A. is 6 years and M.A. 8 years? 
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CHAPTER XI 
PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


Need for health work in the schools. “There should be 
no child in America that is not born and does not live un- 
der sound conditions of health.’’ Such was the ideal ex- 
pressed for the children of the country by Herbert Hoover 
when he accepted the nomination for the presidency, in 
1928. This was no new doctrine, however, for a “sound 
mind in a sound body” was one of the cardinal principles 
of the educational system of the ancient Greeks. How far 
we have fallen short in practice of the Greek ideal, so re- 
cently restated by President Hoover, was first revealed 
extensively and dramatically during the World War. 

At that time almost three million men, presumably the 
flower of American young manhood, were given physical 
examinations to determine their fitness for military ser- 
vice. The astonishing fact developed that almost half of 
these (forty-seven per cent) were handicapped by one or 
more physical defects. These defects were so serious in 
the case of one quarter of this vast group that they had to 
be rejected entirely as unfit for military service. In one 
New England State the rejections for physical defects ran 
as high as forty-two per cent. An analysis of the nature 
of these defects — skeletal, postural, visual, and the like — 
shows that many if not most of them were such that they 
could have been prevented by suitable training and educa- 
tion during the school years. 

The results of direct examination of children in the 
schools are equally distressing. The first school-health 
work in the country was organized in Boston, in 1894. 
Yet in that city twenty years later (1914) sixty-nine per 
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cent of the school children were found to be defective, 
while fifty per cent were found defective in 1922. In the 
State of New York, in 1924, the percentage having physi- 
cal defects was sixty-two; in Pennsylvania, in 1921, in dis- 
tricts having less than five thousand population this per- 
centage rose to seventy-four — almost three quarters of 
the children enrolled. 

It is estimated that over two and a half million of us 
are seriously ill on any given day. The average child is 
absent from school over two weeks on account of illness 
during the school year. For many, of course, the amount of 
absence is far greater. While the death-rate from com- 
municable diseases has declined markedly during the last 
generation, for many other types of disease it has remained 
stationary, or even has increased. Many of the diseases 
for which the death-rate is increasing are due to improper 
diet, lack of proper care of the physical machine, faulty 
working conditions, or insufficient outdoor games and re- 
creation. The school can improve these conditions in 
many cases. 

In many, especially in smaller, communities, there is 
little or no public-school health work. A health authority 
says that a majority of the children of the country attend 
schools which can be characterized as very incubators of 
disease. The trouble with much of the health work in 
the past has been that it has been concerned too largely 
with the discovery of individual cases of physical defects, 
and with efforts to cure them. While this has been a 
valuable service, something much more fundamental is 
needed. More recently, especially since the startling re- 
sults shown by the World War conditions have been known, 
efforts in new directions have been made. Prevention is 
more important, in the long run, than correction. What 
is needed is a much greater emphasis on a positive program 
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of unified health and physical education, and this is being 
increasingly emphasized in modern school programs. This 
type of health work is the one for which there will be the 
greatest need in the schools of the future, supplementing 
that provided by the home, which all too often is imade- 
quate. Child health is the cornerstone of community wel- 
fare, and the school has a great responsibility to see that 
this cornerstone is safely and firmly laid. 

A unified health program. Good health, then, is es- 
sential, but only in recent years has the concept been ac- 
cepted that the school has an obligation to look after the 
health of the children committed to its care. As a result 
the health program, developing in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion, has lacked systematic organization and a unified 
and codrdinated control. Physical education, athletic 
competition, medical inspection, school sanitation, and in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene have come into the 
program at widely varying times and from a variety of 
points of view. 

Some phases of the work have been part of the school 
program in the United States for almost a century, while 
others have developed only in the last decade. Sometimes a 
city board of health, acting entirely independently of the 
city school system, administers part of the program; other 
parts may be in charge of a building superintendent who is 
not responsible to the school superintendent. | 

We are coming to realize that a fully developed health 
program has at least three major objectives — first, the pro- 
tection of children from disease, from unsanitary buildings, 
and from teachers insufficiently prepared to give health 
instruction; second, the discovery and correction of physical 
defects; and third, the prevention of ill health through the 
development of improved health habits, a better physique, 
and a variety of healthful physical activities. Such a 
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comprehensive group of objectives calls for a unified health 
program. At least seven phases of such a program may 
be indicated. 

First, careful attention to the sanitation of the school 
plant, including proper heating, ventilation, lighting, drink- 
ing-water, toilet facilities, cleaning methods, and adequate 
play areas and equipment. For many of these features the 
State should establish certain minimum standards, and in 
some cases it has done so. 

Second, physical education, including games, plays, 
swimming, folk-dancing, formal gymnastics, and athletics. 
The recent tendency on the part of true teachers of physi- 
cal education has been to stress mass athletics and intra- 
mural developments, and to emphasize interscholastic 
competition and the development of winning teams much 
less. An unbalanced program and an undue emphasis on 
a winning team has led, in some schools, to a large group 
of “physical illiterates” which is quite as undesirable for a 
school as a large group of mental illiterates. A complete 
program of physical education is even more important for 
girls than for boys. A recent writer says that a considerable 
part of the effort toward improving the public health 
through infant-welfare activities is wasted, because we be- 
gin to care for our babies from ten to twenty-five years too 
late. The most effective place and time to begin this care 
is in the public schools, while the potential mothers are 
still pupils in the elementary grades. 

Third, health supervision. Not only should there be 
the older type of physical examination to discover defects 
and to remedy them if possible, but real health examina- 
tions should be given to find out in a positive way all that 
a pupil can do, to uncover unknown potentialities, and to 
find how health habits can be improved, including atten- 
tion to such matters as food, sleep, fresh air, and cleanli- 
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ness. The object of such an examination is not only to 
guard, but to guide, child health. It requires the aid of 
competent physicians, nurses, dentists, and sometimes 
other specialists. It often necessitates special classes for 
the subnormal, the defective, the crippled, and the under- 
nourished. 

Fourth, attention to the hygienic arrangement of the 
school program, including such matters as length of school 
day, time of day at which various subjects can best be 
taught, arrangement of recess and other relief periods, hot 
luncheons, rest periods, and similar matters. 

Fifth, health of teachers. A well-rounded program con- 
cerns itself not only with the pupils, but with the teachers 
as well. It is essential that they keep in the best of health, 
not only that they may do their work well, but also as an 
example of good health to the pupils under their care. 
Teaching is hard work, both nervously and physically, 
and there is need for aids in time, place, and equipment for 
suitable health development and physical activity for the 
teacher. Not only will the healthful teacher work better 
and more happily, but the need for substitutes will be 
materially reduced. 

Sixth, the training of teachers. This involves not only 
the training of the special teachers of physical education, 
but also that of the ordinary classroom teacher in the 
broader relations of the unified health education program, 
so that she may see the work in its larger aspects and may 
codperate with it. 

Seventh, systematic work in instruction in health, with 
its positive emphasis on healthful living, superseding the 
older formal instruction in physiology and hygiene. 

Development of health supervision. While a complete 
program of health supervision — detection, correction, 
prevention, and development — is of very recent origin, 
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and is as yet found in only some cities, yet it had its be- 
ginnings a century ago. It started in foreign countries 
long before it began in the United States, and today, de- 
spite wars, costs for armaments, and their heavy burden 
of taxation, is much more general and much better de- 
veloped in many European countries than it is in our 
own. 

School medical inspection began in Paris in 1833. The 
first free public dispensary for children was established at 
Havre in 1875. The first system somewhat similar to our 
modern conception of health supervision was started in 
Brussels in 1874, and soon spread to other cities in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. During the next decade or two 
somewhat similar work was instituted in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, and Hungary. Even in such a country 
as Rumania, which we think of as somewhat backward, 
health work was legally established as early as 1899, and 
special physicians were appointed to examine all school 
children annually, to look after the sanitary conditions of 
the school buildings, and to recommend improvements. 
About the same time a plan of employing salaried physi- 
cians in all public schools in Japan was started. The work 
in Japan was not limited to the cities, but was extended to 
the most remote rural communities as well. 

The Argentine Republic is credited with having had, for 
the past twenty-five years, one of the most efficient sys- 
tems of health supervision in the world. It provides for 
the vaccination of children, for visiting sick pupils in their 
homes, for the control of contagious disease, and for in- 
spection of sanitary conditions in the schools. The physi- 
cians are required to give regular lectures in health and 
hygiene, and to give free medical advice to teachers as 
well as to pupils. 

In the United States the first regularly established plan 
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of medical inspection, as already stated, was inaugurated 
in Boston in 1894. The following year similar work was 
instituted in Chicago, followed a little later by New York 
and Philadelphia. In 1903, New Jersey passed a permis- 
sive state law, authorizing boards of education to employ 
competent physicians as medical inspectors in the public 
schools. ‘Three years later, a compulsory law was passed 
in Massachusetts which required a system of medical in- 
spection. By 1923, at least 39 States had adopted some 
form of legislation regarding school-health supervision. 

The general tendency has been to broaden the scope of 
the earlier simple medical inspection into a well-balanced 
and extensive program of school-health supervision, and 
to codrdinate all the work under the administrative au- 
thority of the department of education. ‘The development 
so far, however, has been limited too much to the cities. 
Of the cities with a school enrollment of three thousand 
or more, over ninety-five per cent have health supervision. 
In rural areas, however, employment of school physicians 
is less than half as frequent as in the cities, and in many 
cases the necessary funds have been provided by voluntary 
organizations, the work not yet being recognized as a legiti- 
mate function of the school and a proper charge on the 
school budget. 

Organization of health supervision. In the modern 
school system, there is an adequate staff of health officials 
with ample facilities for their work. In addition to cen- 
tral office space and equipment, there should be a health 
room, suitably equipped, in each school building. In some 
cases rather elaborately equipped central clinics have been 
established. A complete health staff will include a direc- 
tor of school health, preferably a physician who has also a 
broad knowledge of education and has had special training 
in hygiene, psychology, public health work, and health 
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teaching. Such a unifying director is probably needed in 
any city of over twenty-five thousand population. 

In addition the services of a school physician, either 
full time or part time, are needed in the ratio of one phy- 
sician, working half time, for each three or four thousand 
children; of a school nurse, working full time, for each two 
thousand children; of the part-time services of a school 
dentist, at the rate of about one hour of service per day 
for each five thousand children; and of a full-time dental 
hygienist for each four thousand children. Special teach- 
ers will also be needed for special classes, such as classes 
for those with seriously defective hearing or eyesight, those 
with speech defects, the crippled, and the subnormal. 

In practically all foreign countries, central authority 
and control rest directly with the board of education, and 
have always done so. In the United States, however, in 
many cases the work began as a board-of-health activity 
rather than as a school activity. Gradually, as the scope 
of the work has broadened, health service has become 
recognized as a true educational function, and at the pres- 
ent time in the great majority of cities the work is entirely 
under the board of education. In some States and cities 
the work is primarily under the board of health, or else the 
responsibility and control are divided. The distinct ten- 
dency, however, in line with the best opinion, is toward 
unified control under the board of education. 

The school physician. The properly trained school 
physician has a varied group of duties to perform, all look- 
ing toward the development of a coérdinated health pro- 
gram. He may be thought of in the fourfold capacity of 
inspector of school plant, inspector of school children, ad- 
viser, and instructor. 

As inspector of school plant, he is constantly watchful 
of all aspects of the buildings, grounds, and equipment which 
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are related in any way to development of good health. 
For example, he watches the general sanitation, ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, size and form of seats and seating 
arrangements, toilet facilities, drinking-water, sweeping 
and cleaning, safety of playground apparatus, and similar 
features. 

As inspector of children, he is on the alert to detect in- 
cipient cases of contagious disease and to prevent their 
spread. Within two or three days after school opens fol- 
lowing each vacation period, he makes a rapid inspection 
of all children for signs of such contagious diseases. Dur- 
ing the year he gives each child not only a regular physical 
examination, but also a more complete health examina- 
tion, including attention to such matters as nutrition, sleep, 
recreation, use of eyes, and posture, and endeavors to 
eradicate faulty health habits and to develop correct ones. 
He gives special examinations to all candidates for athletic 
teams, to determine their physical fitness for competition. 

As adviser he counsels with parents regarding the physi- 
cal welfare of their children, the correction of defects, and 
the development of good health habits; with principals and 
teachers, regarding building sanitation, program arrange- 
ment, and their own health problems; with the superin- 
tendent and board of education, regarding the organization 
of the school-health program, sanitation of existing build- 
ings, and plans for new ones; and with the local health de- 
partment, regarding contagious diseases and the coérdina- 
tion of activities where school departments and health 
departments have common interests. 

As instructor, he trains the nurses in the diagnosis of 
diseases, in quarantine regulations, in knowledge of their 
responsibility to parents and to principals, and in the rec- 
ognition of the limitations upon their activity and author- 
ity; he instructs janitors in the importance and methods 
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of keeping the school plant clean and sanitary; he may also 
teach certain parts of the health-training program, and 
may train teachers as health examiners to relieve him of 
some of the simpler routine examinations, in order that he 
may devote more time to work requiring his more highly 
specialized ability. 

The school nurse. School nursing had its beginning in 
the United States in the early years of this century. In 
Chicago, school nursing was established in 1901 by the 
Visiting Nurse Association. In the same decade it was 
instituted in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, in each 
case under private auspices. After establishing itself as an 
essential portion of the school program, support and re- 
sponsibility for it were later assumed by municipal or 
school authorities. 

In general, school nursing is considered a full-time posi- 
tion. Usually there should be twice as many nurses as 
physicians. ‘“‘Fundamentally the nurse is the keystone of 
the health program, without which the whole edifice crum- 
bles. She is the physician’s chief aid, the teacher’s and 
principal’s health adviser, the guide of parents, and the 
instructor, guardian, and comforter of the children.” 
She is present at the physical and health examinations of 
children and aids the physician in making them and in 
recording the results; she often teaches classes in first aid, 
home nursing, and care of young children; she spends much 
time in home visiting, to secure proper treatment of phys- 
ical defects, especially involving care of the eyes and teeth, 
and in determining the cause of absence and in reducing it 
where it is due to unfortunate health conditions; she renders 
much assistance in the special classes, especially those for 
the undernourished, the tuberculous, and the crippled; 
and she applies first-aid treatment in case of accidents and 
emergencies. In Cleveland she also visits and assists sick 
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teachers, thus materially cutting down the time of absence 
and reducing the necessity for securing substitutes. She 
must know when to take responsibility herself, and when 
to refer matters to the school physician, to the family 
physician, to the parents, or to the superintendent. She 
must have not only thorough preparation and training for 
the work, but also an unlimited fund of tact and a genuine 
spirit of enthusiastic codperation. 

The school dentist. Of a total of over a million children 
from various sections of the country who were examined in 
1921, it was found that about six hundred thousand had 
dental defects. The need for school dentistry is apparent. 
The school dentist is usually employed on a part-time basis. 
He is responsible especially for corrective and reparative 
work and for the organization of the dental educational 
service. He is responsible, too, for the development of a 
favorable attitude toward the work on the part of the pu- 
pils, of their parents, and of the dental profession. 

Working directly under his supervision are usually one 
or more full-time dental hygienists, who do most of the 
work of inspection and cleansing of teeth, and give instruc- 
tion in the proper care of teeth, mouth, and diet. The 
training of dental hygienists is a comparatively new de- 
velopment. Only recently have the laws of some States 
been so modified as to permit them to work in the public 
schools. Dental hygienists, licensed and registered on the 
same basis as dentists in twenty-five States, are chiefly 
women. In 1931, there were eighteen hundred women en- 
gaged in this preventive phase of dentistry in this country, 
although not all of them were in public school positions. 

The school clinic. ‘The necessity of securing correction 
of physical defects to enable children to make more satis- 
factory school progress has resulted, in some cases, in the 
establishment of special clinics for the treatment of cer- 
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tain types of defects. This has come about through lack of 
facilities in some sections of the country for curing such 
defects, or through inability of the parents to pay for needed 
treatment. 

The earliest established and the most rapidly increasing 
have been the dental clinics, for the cleansing, care, and 
treatment of teeth and gums. Experience has shown that 
a dental clinic in charge of a dental hygienist is desirable 
for each four thousand pupils enrolled in the lower six 
grades. Such a clinic would require the services of a full- 
time dental hygienist, and a dentist probably less than an 
hour a day. 

Next in frequency are clinics for diagnosis and treatment 
of the eyes and for the fitting of glasses. Any city of fifty 
thousand or more inhabitants will ordinarily have ample 
work to keep an eye clinic occupied. Nose, mouth, and 
throat clinics have been established in some communities. 
They are especially useful for the removal of diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids. 

In more recent years, habit or mental clinics have also 
been developed in a number of cities. Their object is to 
study, and where possible to correct, remedial mental de- 
fects, and to improve mental habits. ‘They require the ser- 
vices and codperation of physician, nurse, parents, teacher, 
and a trained psychologist. Some of these clinics have 
been unusually successful in improving the mental atti- 
tudes not only of school children, but of pre-school children 
as well. 

Medical clinics have been of two types, fixed and travel- 
ing. ‘The former are definitely located in a central build- 
ing, to which children are sent for treatment from all over 
the city. In the latter case, the equipment is moved from 
school to school and set up in the health room and main- 
tained as long as required. The latter is more economical 
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and less disturbing to the regular school program. For sev- 
eral years there was a traveling state dental clinic in Penn- 
sylvania, provided with a truck equipped for dental work. 
It was designed for demonstration purposes, traveling 
from one community to another, to show what could be ac- 
complished by a clinic of this type and to encourage the 
establishment of such clinics by local school systems. 

While usually supported by cities, there have also been 
a few county clinics established, particularly of the travel- 
ing type. With a more general adoption of county-unit 
school administration there should be a much greater de- 
velopment in this line, for in many country districts there 
is a great need not now met by any other agency. 

* Where possible, the actual cost of services rendered in 
these clinics, especially for dental work or glasses, is met 
by the parents, but where this is not possible it is provided 
by the clinic. As in other health services, these clinics 
have usually been first supported by private benefactions 
or non-educational benevolent agencies, and have later 
been taken over by the board of education. 

Special health classes. As the health program has de- 
veloped, it has been found that there were certain children 
whose defects required a long period for their correction. 
Many of these were deteriorating physically by remaining 
in the regular classrooms, and in addition were having an 
unwholesome effect on both teachers and fellow pupils. 
Educators in different parts of the country reached the 
conclusion that it would be advantageous if these children 
could be gathered into homogeneous groups for restora- 
tion to health, at the same time that a greatly modified 
instructional program was carried on. 

Special health classes, therefore, were organized es- 
pecially for the undernourished and the tuberculous. 
The controlling purpose, of course, was restoration to health, 
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and the regular program of studies was modified as much 
as necessary and made somewhat incidental to the primary 
object. For such groups, much life in the open air has 
been found to be highly beneficial. The first so-called 
“open-air” school in America was established at Providence 
in 1908; others followed in the next few years in a number 
of leading cities. Window glass was replaced by cheese- 
cloth, to avoid direct drafts, and to admit as much fresh 
air as possible to the room. To withstand the lower tem- 
peratures the children were provided with so-called Eskimo 
suits, including felt boots, heavy trousers, sweaters, and 
heavy mackinaw coats. Better air was supplemented by 
better food and regular habits. A glass of hot milk at the 
opening of school, hot cocoa or hot soup at recess, a hot 
dinner at noon, and a hot drink at the close of school were 
supplied to all children in the room. After the hearty noon 
meal children were required to lie down on cots, fully pro- 
tected by blankets, for an hour or so, during which they 
usually slept. ‘These pupils received extra attention from 
the school nurse and the school physician. 

In most schools, daily bathing facilities were made 
available and moderate exercise was required. Regular 
instruction, of course, had to be considerably abbreviated. 
It was confined principally to the essentials of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The results were most gratifying. 
Repeated absences practically ceased. Colds and coughs 
almost disappeared. Remarkable gains in weight were 
made, and after a period of such treatment children could 
in many cases return to their normal classrooms and have 
no difficulty in keeping up with the work. 

Other special classes have been organized for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, for the blind and partially blind, for 
cripples, for speech defectives, and for mentally subnormal 


children. 
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The costs for such classes naturally are much higher than 
for normal school work. Extra equipment, extra care, 
food, and the smaller number of pupils per teacher have 
made the cost per pupil at least twice as great as in the or- 
dinary schoolroom. ‘The results, however, have far more 
than justified the extra expense entailed. 

Health training and instruction. While a study known 
as physiology has been in the curriculum of most school 
systems for a half-century or more, the results derived 
from it have had little effect in developing better health. 
Information concerning the number, shape, and structure 
of the bones and the teeth is of little value if the possessor 
does nothing to cause them to grow properly and firmly. 
The more recent change in title from “physiology” to 
“health training and instruction” is significant of a marked 
change of emphasis during the present century. ‘The new 
idea comprises a positive program of health; not a nega- 
tive emphasis on disease and medicine. 

The only way in which health training and instruction 
can be made to reach the daily personal lives of the people 
is through the training of the children in the schools. In 
teaching such a program of health, we should aim to es- 
tablish health habits and standards, emphasizing acts 
rather than information; to instill a working body of prac- 
tical facts relating to cleanliness and sanitation, food, 
fresh air, exercise, rest, sleep, and the causes of preventable 
diseases and the means of checking them; to build ideals 
regarding health, beauty, and service for self, school, and 
community that will result in better living; and to develop 
the individual’s sense of personal responsibility, not only 
for his own health, but for that of the community in which 
he resides. 

To accomplish such aims the child must be taught, not 
simply at a specified period of the day, but the health in- 
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struction should, as far as possible, be made an integral 
part of other subjects. The project method is particu- 
larly useful for such work. The introduction of a life- 
sized doll into the third grade, for instance, has been known 
to accomplish wonders in arousing interest in matters of 
health. The girls can be taught how properly to wash it, 
dress it, care for the hair, and so on. The older ones can 
make clothes and bedding. The boys can make the bed 
and other furniture, and even devise toy houses, with 
proper lighting and exposure to sunlight. Other possibili- 
ties include making posters, scrapbooks, singing games, 
dramatization, field trips to dairies, markets, bakeries, and 
mills; and for the older children visits to water-purifying 
systems or sewage-disposal plants. 

There is a rapid increase in the interest in and demand 
for teaching sex hygiene. ‘The foundation for this can be 
laid in the nature study of the elementary grades, paving 
the way for more systematic presentation, both formally 
and informally, in connection with other health work in 
segregated classes in the high schools. It is especially im- 
portant that sound instruction in this subject be given in 
normal schools in order that future teachers may be better 
prepared than many of those now found in the schools. 

The organized playground. The organized playground 
offers unusual opportunities for the development of health 
outside of the classroom atmosphere. “The boy without 
a playground is father of the man without a job.” The 
value of play as an integral part of the educational process 
is beginning to receive the recognition which it deserves. 
In spontaneous play we find the best conditions for the 
use of all the tissues. The whole body is brought into the 
highest state of structural and functional activity. Play 
gives physical efficiency, good carriage, full chest, good 
operation of the vital organs, healthy sex development, and 
robust health. 
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In many of the older cities, it is almost impossible to 
secure adequate playground facilities in connection with a 
school. Where playground space is very limited, recesses 
are often adjusted so that only a portion of the children are 
on the playground at any one time. Various standards 
have been proposed for the size of the playgrounds for city 
elementary schools. In England, the Board of Education 
requires thirty square feet for each child. The regulations 
of several of our States require a site of at least two acres 
for any grade school, with a minimum of at least fifty square 
feet of playground area per child, and if possible one 
hundred square feet. 

Considerable attention is being given, not only to the 
size of the playground, but to its sanitation, drainage, 
grading, surfacing, lighting, fencing, shade, esthetic sur- 
roundings, and equipment. Facilities are provided, where 
possible, such as sand-boxes, swings, and slides for the 
younger children; jumping-pits, basketball and baseball 
fields, and tennis-courts for the older ones. In order to 
prevent abuse of the playgrounds and monopoly on the 
part of a few, constant and regular supervision is required. 
Play can be directed by suggestion without destroying the 
values that come from spontaneity. A general play pro- 
gram should be outlined, but it should be flexible enough 
to suit varying conditions of season, weather, and pupil in- 
terest. 

The classroom teacher and health work. Much of the 
responsibility for the success of the health program in the 
schools rests on the classroom teacher. Even in com- 
munities which have a well-organized health department, 
with physicians, nurses, and clinics fully established, this 
is true; it is much more so in village and country schools, 
where, as a rule, there is as yet no such definitely organized 
plan. Much of the health program is a continuous one, so 
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interrelated with all the rest of the school work that it 
must come under the direction of the individual classroom 
teacher. 

She will usually need to know how to conduct simple 
drills of the calisthenic type; to teach folk-dances and sing- 
ing games; and to organize games on the playground. 
She can aid in developing good health in her pupils, too, 
by proper attention to the heating and ventilation of her 
schoolroom, to suitable seating arrangements, to proper 
lighting, and to helpful playground supervision. 

The classroom teacher should lose no opportunity for 
stressing good posture. By means of discussions, tests, 
competitions, and most of all by example, its importance 
can be constantly emphasized. Daily and hourly, by 
personal example even more than by instruction, she can 
set an example of good posture which will be more effective 
than any amount of formal instruction. 

It falls very largely to the classroom teacher to corre- 
late the different parts of the school-health program with 
other phases of school activity. Frequently she must 
select pupils for special examination, or detect and refer to 
the nurse or health officer possible cases of contagious dis- 
ease. 

There is a growing feeling that the classroom teacher 
can and should be trained so that, within reasonable limits, 
she may make an accurate health and physical examination 
of her own pupils. In Virginia, for example, special train- 
ing for this purpose is required by law. Several other 
States, although there are no legal requirements, are trying 
to train their prospective teachers for similar service. 
The ultimate success of the entire health program, no mat- 
ter how highly it may be organized with the assistance and 
supervision of numerous specialists of various types, rests 
fundamentally upon the interest, activity, intelligence, 
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information, and coéperation of the classroom teacher. 
To a surprising extent the future health of the Nation is in 
her hands. 

Mental hygiene. Mental hygiene, or the development 
of right attitudes and habits of thought regarding school 
work, has an important part in the successful school life 
of every child. Educators are beginning to realize that the 
public school has a definite responsibility to give the men- 
tal health as well as the physical health of the child an op- 
portunity to develop normally and without unnecessary 
and harmful restrictions. 

A complete discussion of this subject is beyond the 
scope of this chapter, but there are a number of physical 
factors which are definitely known to influence mental atti- 
tudes, and these may be mentioned briefly. Attitudes of 
indifference, discouragement, or lack of ambition often 
are a direct result of undernourishment, insufficient sleep, 
improper diet, and similar factors which the physician and 
the nurse are in a position to note and correct. Fatigue, 
resulting from too lengthy sessions or from too long-sus- 
tained concentration on a single subject, is a potent cause 
of lack of interest. Irritability of the teacher, whether 
caused by ill health, fatigue, or habit, has a quick response 
in the children. Threats of punishment, destructive criti- 
cism, Jealousy, and worry operate very quickly to break 
down mental health and to make satisfactory school work 
impossible. On the other hand, such incentives to im- 
proved mental health as joy of accomplishment, joy of ap- 
probation, and ambition are potent factors in causing im- 
proved mental health. 

The establishment of mental-health clinics under the 
direction of trained psychologists, the beginning of which 
in a few centers has been mentioned, should do much to re- 
move many of the causes of misunderstanding and friction 
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and to develop better mental habits and attitudes on the 
part of the pupils. 

Estimated costs. The cost for a full and adequate 
health service, such as has been outlined in this chapter, 
for a community of 30,000 people with a school attendance 
of approximately 6000 pupils, has been estimated at from 
$30,000 to $40,000 annually. This sum is equivalent to an 
annual cost per pupil of approximately five to seven dollars. 
It includes provision for a full-time director of health, a 
school physician, three nurses, a part-time dentist and a 
full-time dental hygienist, nine or ten teachers for various 
types of special classes, and a supervisor, assistant super- 
visor, and two instructors in physical education. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has stated the 
need for greater attention to the physical welfare of the 
child in the school, and has outlined some of the many 
ways in which the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body is 
being met in many schools today through the coédperative 
efforts of varied groups of experts. It has shown how the 
concept of health education has developed and broadened, 
especially during the present century, and the way in which 
it has changed from an “extra,’? supported by private 
contributions, to an integral part of a complete educational 
program worthy of control and support by the board of 
education. 

Further information regarding some of the topics touched 
in this chapter will be found in such university courses as 
Growth and Development of the Child, Public Health Ad- 
ministration, Sanitary Surveys, and numerous courses in 
well-organized departments of physical education. 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. Should not the home, rather than the school, assume full 


responsibility for the health of the child? 


. What evidence is there for or against the statement that the 


majority of the schools are incubators of disease? 


. What are the relative importance of protection, prevention, 


and correction in a unified health program? 


. What is the effect of developing a “winning team” on the 


general school-health program? 


. Should interscholastic athletic contests be abolished in the 


interests of a unified constructive health program? 


. Just what is the difference between a physical examination and 


a health examination? 


. Should community playgrounds be under the supervision of the 


department of education? 


. Why has the United States been so much slower than foreign 


countries in developing an adequate school-health program? 


. Is it better for a school system to have the half-time services of 


two physicians or the full-time services of one? 


. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of school 


nursing as a profession? 


. What preparation is required for the work of a dental hygienist? 
. Should all health service be free to the children, in the same 


way that textbooks are furnished to them free? 


. Should the classroom teacher be expected to be responsible for 


health work in the public schools? If so, to what extent? 


. What types of special classes, not mentioned in the text, should 


also be provided for in a modern program of health education? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Find the actual amount of absence due to illness in any school 


system. How does it compare with the average for the country 
as stated in this chapter? 


. For a particular city with which you are familiar, state the 


extent to which each of the seven suggested features of a unified 
health program are actually carried out. 


. What legislation is found in your State regarding health work 


in the public schools, including sanitary building requirements, 
medical inspection, playground specifications, curriculum 
requirements, and other features? 
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4. Find the playground area per child in some near-by school. 

5. Make a detailed estimate of the costs for a school-health 
program in your city, using as a basis the tabulated summary 
of costs for a city of 30,000 inhabitants as given by C. H. 
Keene, in The Physical Welfare of the School Child, page 482. 

6. Taking the estimated cost for a community of 30,000 in- 
habitants, as stated on page 231, calculate such costs in terms of 
certain common personal expenditures, such as tobacco, soft 
drinks, candy, gasoline, cosmetics, barber service, and so on. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Each generation must learn anew. It is of the utmost 
significance to us as a people, living as we do in such a 
rapidly changing world, that we have to begin the process 
of education all over with each new-born child. Each gen- 
eration must start anew, and the gradual education of each 
child in the accumulated learning and experience and ideals 
and traditions and ways of thinking of its people presents 
at once the greatest difficulty and the greatest opportunity 
for progress. It is a work of large proportions, as was set 
forth in Chapter III, of both replacement and develop- 
ment. Education, in consequence, is raised to a position 
of great importance with civilized man, and the more 
rapidly society is advancing the more essential does it 
become. 

Not only must we transmit to the new generation what 
an older generation has learned and experienced, but, due 
to man’s greater intelligence, we are able to select from 
among the experiences and the stock of knowledge, em- 
phasizing those things we wish to perpetuate and minimiz- 
ing those we wish to repress. This ability to transmit a 
modified experience, and thus reshape our inheritance and 
in consequence make progress, represents one of the most 
striking differences between the brute creation and man- 
kind. The animal reproduces a common set of habits and 
reactions; the human being changes these more or less at 
will, and progressively modifies his environment. We not 
only learn from our own experiences, but we are able also 
to profit by the experiences of others, and on the basis 
of the knowledge we thus gain we alter the character of 
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that which is transmitted the better to adapt it to the needs 
of the life the new generation is to lead. 

Our original nature. Like the animals, human beings 
are born with a group of instincts representing a part of 
their biological inheritance. Like a dog or a wolf or a 
lion, human beings, as they grow, respond instinctively to 
very primitive impulses, such as a desire for activity, both 
physical and mental; a wish for adventure; a longing for 
ownership and possession; a hunger for companionship 
and the stimulus of the group; an impelling impulse for 
play; a craving for praise; an inquisitive tendency that 
leads to investigation; and a strong tendency to imitate. 
These are great dynamic influences with boys and girls, 
and lead to all kinds of expression, good and bad. They 
form the great mainsprings of action and motivate, as we 
say, the conduct of children. This instinctive equipment, 
or original nature as it is spoken of, represents the racial 
heritage of every individual — a heritage that Mother 
Nature has stamped deeply into the nervous organization 
of every normal child. This heritage represents the results 
of the age-old struggle for survival. Fortunately, all these 
and other instincts do not reach flood tide at once. In- 
stead there is a gradual dawning of them as the child grows 
older. Some appear early, and others late; earliest is the 
food instinct, and latest the sex instinct. Thus Nature 
gradually unfolds our racial past, and gives us time to ad- 
just ourselves to each new surge. 

With the animals this is the end of the process. The 
original nature with which they are endowed at birth re- 
mains throughout life their guiding and actuating force. 
There is little reason to believe that they are able to think 
Over situations, and consciously to choose the response 
which they will make. The animal gains in skill and the 
selective responses which skill in any activity implies, but 
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maturity for the animal means only the maturity of its 
original nature. 

Original nature also motivates much of the conduct of 
man. The youthful rowdy, the runaway boy, the nomad 
adult, the destructively inquisitive, the fighter, the robber, 
and the mob-minded activity of the pack all represent the 
workings of original nature. Man, unlike the animals, is 
capable of deliberately shaping his conduct on a different 
plane, and of modifying his original nature about as he 
desires. The law-abiding attitude, the love of home and 
country, the scientific spirit, righteous indignation at 
wrong, the ability to work long and hard for property and 
possessions, and a willingness to await the slow process of 
legislation in response to enlightened public opinion are 
all human modifications of the original tendencies mentioned 
above. The change in a youth from selfishness to unselfish- 
ness, from wilfulness to obedience, from egoism to altruism, 
from intolerance to tolerance, from irresponsibility to self- 
control, from roaming and fighting to organized play, 
from lust to virtue, from gain to service, and from selfish 
isolation to group codperation — all are changes in the 
original nature of man as a result of education. 

What, then, is education? Hducation, then, is the taking 
of an indwidual, possessed of a bundle of inherited instinc- 
tive tendencies to action, and the slow modification of these 
tendencies by emphasis, repression, redirection, and substi- 
tution so as to produce a result not only more or less different 
from what Nature unaided would have produced, but one 
also of a type that organized society desires and approves. 
This is the work of Nurture, and the extent and direction 
of its influence determines the scope and kind of education 
that will result. It comprehends the impress of family 
life, the church, the street, the school, and all the insti- 
tutions of our complex social life. In the home and the 
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and that one is repressed and pinched back; this good shoot 
is allowed to grow and is properly shaped, and that one is 
resolutely pruned off. 

Importance of the school and the teacher. For such 
intelligent developmental service modern society has organ- 
ized the school and trains the teacher, and for the work 
the teacher needs a firm grounding, among other things, 
in educational psychology. This is the application of the 
principles of psychology to the work of education. It aims 
to give the teacher in the school a scientific basis for her 
work in training her pupils in skills, in thinking, to focus 
their attention, to solve problems, and to retain and apply 
what they have learned. It is important that the teacher 
know and understand the characteristic instinctive tend- 
encies of each period of child development. What activities 
are now to the front? What habits are in the formative 
stage? What attitudes are now taking shape? What 
laws of learning do I need to know? What methods and 
procedures will now obtain the maximum results? How 
can I shape and direct my instruction so as best to adjust 
it to the wide individual differences in children? 

The teacher in the school also needs a clear understand- 
ing of just what is her function at each age-period. This 
calls in addition for a good knowledge of the technique of 
teaching and of the fundamental principles of school man- 
agement. To teach is to see broadly, to plan wisely and 
well, to adapt means to ends, to encourage here and dis- 
courage there, to stimulate pupils to activity, to guide and 
direct growth, and to uplift and inspire. 

Still more, as was pointed out in a preceding chapter, the 
teacher needs to have formulated for herself a clear philos- 
ophy as to the nature and goals of the educative process. 
What, after all, are the ends to be desired? What do we 
want to do to, and with, the children in our schools today? 
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What knowledge and skills do they need? What tastes 
and appreciations should be formed? For what are we 
preparing them? What changes in their original natures 
do modern conditions of living call for? How can we 
substitute remote aims and ends for more immediate ones? 
How can we fit our pupils for a richer, a more useful, and a 
more abundant life? To what citizenship ends can the 
school minister? How can we best prepare young people 
for worthy membership in the home, as well as in society? 
How can we change the restless urge of instinctive life into 
strong and resistant traits of character? How can we 
develop “feeling attitudes”? toward work and studies that 
will carry over into life and remain with the pupils? These 
are fundamental questions in our educational work of today. 

The learning process. If such aims characterize the 
educative process, what then must be the nature of the 
learning process itself? We shall devote the remainder 
of this chapter to answering this question. 

Every animal has a nervous organization. In man and 
all higher animals this consists of a brain, spinal cord, and 
a widely ramified system of nerves. There are main trunk 
nerves, thousands of smaller nerve fibers, and millions of 
‘“‘end”’ nerves in eye and ear, nose and throat, arm and 
leg, finger and foot. The smaller parts of the nervous 
system are known as neurones. These are long fiber-like 
nerve cells, so small as to be seen only with a microscope. 
A nerve consists of many of these fibers, arranged end to 
end, and in cross-section much as telephone wires are placed 
in a telephone cable. The brain is made up of millions of 
these neurones, and acts as the great “central” station 
for the whole nervous organization of the body. ‘The 
nerves carry messages to and from the brain, as do tele- 
phone wires to and from “central.” We put our hand on 
a hot iron and a message flies along the neurones to the 
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brain telling of heat and danger, and a reply message flies 
back along other neurones to the muscles of the hand telling 
them to pull it away quickly. At first “central” does 
most of the work, but in time other local centers are brought 
into action and trained to do the work and relieve the brain. 
The local centers or “local exchanges” are scattered up 
and down the spinal cord, and gradually they come to 
attend to much business that it was once necessary for 
“central”? to handle. For example, once every step in 
walking had to be cared for by the brain itself; in time 
local spinal centers were trained to handle the walking 
process, and we now walk without thinking at all as to our 
steps. 

In addition to being sensitive to impressions — touch, 
smell, sound, light, heat, cold — and able to carry mes- 
sages, the neurones of man have another very important 
characteristic in that the junctions or synapses between 
the different types of neurones are capable of much modifi- 
cation and change. In fact, all learning consists in the 
modification of synaptic connections by the passage of 
nerve impulses across them. For example, a child, through 
sensation coming to the eye and the transmission of this 
sensation to the brain, sees a nice attractive object in the 
form of a hot iron, and instinctive reaction tells the muscles 
to grasp it. He does so, is burned, and modifies his reaction 
in the future and lets hot irons alone. This is modification 
on a low plane. An instance on a much higher plane would 
be one in which a boy sees a stray cat and almost instinc- 
tively throws a rock at it, but his school instruction in 
kindness to animals leads to a complete modification of 
his behavior. 

Similar modifications along all lines are with us the 
results of education. Animals and primitive types of men 
are unmoved by the sufferings of others, but educated man 
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will defend the poor and oppressed, and even go to war to 
stop the oppression of peoples he has never seen. In- 
stinctively we are selfish and egoistic; through education 
our responses are so modified that we may become unselfish 
and highly altruistic. A sense of what is fair and right, 
willingness to lose rather than win by unfair means, hon- 
esty under great temptation, restraint under gross pro- 
vocation, and love of country ahead of self — all are ex- 
amples of the modification of earlier and more natural 
responses under the influences of education. 

Skill and habit. One of the most important parts of our 
education, though on a lower intellectual level than others 
to be mentioned a little further on, consists in the training 
of our muscles to acquire what we call skill in doing things. 
We learn to walk, slowly and painfully, but finally easily 
and well. The same process of slow development of skill 
by repetition holds for nearly every other form of muscular 
movement we make. We learn to use a spoon and then a 
knife and fork, to dress ourselves, to comb our hair, to 
throw and hit a ball, to swim and skate, to row and steer 
a boat, to use Indian clubs and a punching bag, to ride a 
bicycle and run an automobile, and to use a typewriter and 
play a piano. Each of these acquired skills we learn by 
practice. The initial muscular movements require careful 
and forced attention and are difficult to imitate, and at 
times it seems as though the new movement can never be 
learned. Persisted in, however, the skill is finally attained, 
the process reduced to “mechanized routine,” and even 
the direction and oversight of the process is taken from the 
brain and given to one of the spinal ganglia—a “local 
exchange,” to use the telephone analogy. ‘The new re- 
sponse has now become fixed and easy and natural, and 
we make it almost without thought. We ride and walk, 
dress and shave, take our exercise, eat, play the piano, and 
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drive the automobile, and at the same time talk to some- 
one or think of something else. Yet for each of these skills 
a “learning curve’ could be made which would show the 
ups and downs of our learning process. 

When we have finally reduced the process to well-organ- 
ized reactions, and often to mere routine, we call this an 
habitual response and speak of it as having formed a habit. 
Hundreds of things we 
do each day have thus 
been gradually reduced 
to habits, and we do 
them now without be- 
ing bothered by having 
to think about them. 
Habit thus becomes a 
very important friend, 
relieving us each day 
of the necessity of think- 
ing about many motions 
and actions that we may 
have the time for the 
Te Carve more important things 
L's Curve of life. Well employed, 


Fic. 19. LEARNING CuRVES oF Two our most useful servant 
Purits (WRITING or Digit SYMBOLs) is habit. The forma- 


(From Averill’s panes a By ae Psychol- tion of right habits by 
means of motivated 
drill thus stands as one of the most important goals in 
education. For the formation of habits, interest, attention, 
training, practice, and encouragement are demanded. 
Knowledge. Another important goal in learning is the 
building up of the right kinds of associations of stimuli, 
and the formation of the right kind of “‘learned responses.” 
This we commonly call knowledge. The goal now is not 
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muscular reactions or habits, but right ideas. Movement 
of muscles, essential to the formation of habits of skill, 
may now not be at all essential. Sensation and images 
are now of far greater importance than action. As in the 
formation of muscular habits we depend on repeated mus- 
cular reactions, so in the instilling of knowledge we depend 
on the making of repeated mental connections, or associa- 
tions, and usually without any accompanying motion. 
Starting with what children already know, we try to build 
up new associations between the ideas the child has and 
the one we want him to get. Once the association has been 
made, we depend on the repetition of the association, or 
related new associations, to fix the idea and implant the 
desired new knowledge. ‘The teaching of arithmetical and 
grammatical forms is primarily that of fixing ideas to 
symbols that they may have meaning, while the teaching 
of geography and history and science is preéminently the 
bringing in of new ideas and hooking them up with ideas 
already in the mind to form more extended knowledge. 
The function of knowledge is to give meaning to the things 
with which we are likely to be concerned. 

The school has been organized as an economical institu- 
tion for training young people in new and learned responses. 
In gaining new knowledge in the school the child is being 
trained to see new meaning in the things about him, to see 
the connections existing between facts and things, and 
finally, by reason of his growing insight, to see and formu- 
late human relationships for himself as a guide to life. It 
is this continued search after the meaning of things and 
events and personalities that the school is to stimulate and 
bring to fruition. To do this well the school must under- 
stand the development and needs of the child, and must so 
motivate its teaching as to cause it to make the maximum 
appeal. This calls for keen psychological insight, that the 
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teacher may know how and under what conditions children 
learn. 

Perceptual learning. We mean by perceptual learning 
the training of pupils to recognize, understand, and in- 
terpret the stimuli that come to them. It is the “taking- 
in” of the significance of the stimuli received, through any 
sense organ, in terms of various associative connections 
that have previously been made and which are now used 
to “recognize” the new stimulus. The recognition, in the 
school, usually leads to expression in written or spoken 
form. ‘To this expression has been applied the term — 
declaration of perceptual zudgment. ‘The child who gave a 
perceptual judgment that “‘a pot of ferns was a pot of green 
feathers”’ had tried to recognize the new sensory stimulus 
in terms of other stimuli and associations previously ex- 
perienced. 

Two steps take place in the formation of a perceptual 
judgment. ‘The first is the analysts of the stimuli. In the 
case of the ferns it was into shape, form, color, and texture. 
The second is a process of synthesis, during which the 
child puts together the stimuli to form a unified conception, 
which we call a percept. This process of analysis and syn- 
thesis we call perceptual learning. It is built on the past 
experiences of the pupils, and necessarily the ability to 
form perceptual judgments varies much with the age, sex, 
original nature, and life-history of the children. Large 
individual differences must be expected by the teacher. 

Quickness of perception depends greatly on the ability 
of the pupil to “take in”’ and comprehend the significance 
of a new and complex stimulus. Even so simple a stimulus 
as a chair, a table, or a pot of ferns is after all made up of 
a number of different stimuli. In the beginnings these 
may need to be analyzed out, and then associated; later 
they fuse, and are recognized as a unit. Fusion is a mental 
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process, and takes place much more rapidly with some 
pupils than with others. We learn to put together the 
meanings of this and that and the other, and to get the 
significance in time of very complex wholes. A rattle or 
an orange or a lead-pencil represent complex stimuli that 
are puzzlers to the child; later in life he comes to see the 
meaning — instantly — of a watch, an electric switch- 
board, or a motor car, each of which is a fusion of a large 
number of percepts. 

Much of teaching is perception building. New materials 
(stimuli) are referred to previously formed backgrounds 
(percepts) for recognition and understanding. To perceive 
the new thing presented is to grasp the relationships be- 
tween the immediate stimuli and the associations of the 
past. Much of the failure of school children in learning is 
due to the failure of the teacher to make these connections 
clear. Often what seems perfectly simple to her is not at 
all comprehended by the child, because his 
past knowledge is not recalled and linked 
with what is being taught. Often the simplest 
of the old knowledge needs recall to make 
it effective. An illustration of this is found 
in the story of the man who said that he 
could draw a picture in three lines—a 
straight line, a crooked line, and a curved 
line — and then drew the picture given here. 

After careful looking his audience was unable Fic. 20. A Pic- 
to bring forward the right old associations in TURE ee 
knowledge to form the proper perception 

and grasp the meaning of his drawing. When he told 
them that it was the picture of a soldier and his dog enter- 
ing an inn, they “interpreted the stimuli” and “perceived”’ 
at once. 

Associative learning. Skill and habit come from a 
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training of the muscles to respond accurately to stimuli. 
Perceptual training is a higher process, in that we connect 
stimuli with ideas, and motor action is not necessarily in- 
volved. Perceptual learning is ideational, not muscular, 
and the goal is always the comprehension of stimuli com- 
ing from without. 

A still higher form of learning is what is known as as- 
sociative learning; here ideas are associated with ideas. 
It is based on the ability to remember facts as experienced, 
and is the goal of the learning process. Any stimulus, 
from within or without, such as the picture of a new dress 
or the thought of one, may start a train of associations 
that will lead on and on — dress, cut and form, materials, 
silk, silkworm, Japan, Japanese people, trip to Japan, 
ocean steamer, travel, cherry blossoms, differences be- 
tween American and Japanese cherry blossoms, tree, 
hatchet, George Washington, etc. One idea calls up another 
and another previously learned, and we associate them in 
some semblance of order and system. The human mind 
is constantly busy with associations, and the nature and 
character of these — good and bad —is the nature and 
character of the man or woman. Good early intellectual 
education consists in establishing a wide variety of as- 
sociations and interests; good moral education in establish- 
ing right associations before wrong ones find a foothold. 
Our experiences group themselves in our minds into as- 
sociative systems, and their recall is in accordance with 
definite psychological laws. 

Knowledge of a thing is the sum total of our ideas — 
revived perceptions — relating to that particular thing. 
The richness or poverty of our knowledge is determined 
largely by our perceptual experiences. When original 
nature is equal, the child with a varied and wide perceptual 
experience must naturally have better knowledge than the 
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child of limited perceptual experience. Broad interests, 
large sympathies, and deep understandings are largely the 
result of a rich perceptual experience. 

The work of the school, then, consists in great part of 
enlarging perceptual experiences and in tying them to- 
gether in the consciousness of the child. The problem of 
instruction thus becomes a problem in materials and 
methods, so that the aim of education may be reached 
economically and effectively. Much of the work of the 
teacher is that of providing the right type of situations, so 
that the pupils will make as many as possible of the as- 
sociations for themselves. The great change that has 
come in recent decades from book teaching to objective 
teaching, and from teacher activity to pupil activity, has 
been in recognition of this fundamental psychological 
percept. 

Problem-solving. This involves the highest and most 
complex and most difficult form of learning. At some point 
in nearly every learning process — skill, perceptual, or 
associative — a problem is likely to face the learner, and 
he be called upon to think his way through it. This de- 
mands the mustering of all related knowledge and the forma- 
tion of a conclusion. Everyone has to meet these prob- 
lems. Life, if it is at all significant, is full of them, and the 
type of conclusion reached — constructive or destructive, 
wise or foolish — will be determined largely by the kind 
of associative knowledge which the problem-solver has 
previously made his own. 

Two standard methods of procedure in the solution of 
problems have been worked out — the method of what is 
known as inductive thinking, and that known as deductive 
thinking. One is the reverse of the other. In inductive 
thinking we muster our facts and then form a conclusion 
from them; in deductive thinking we start with a general 
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principle and then apply it in the explanation of some fact. 
In teaching, the inductive lesson builds up facts and works 
at the discovery of conclusions or laws, while the deductive 
lesson aims to apply a conclusion to the explanation of 
other facts. For example, in geography teaching, suppose 
we desire to teach the concept, a trade center, and take 
Chicagoasatype. We first study the facts as to Chicago— 
its location, railroads, shipping, size, business, etc.; and 
then, inductively, arrive at the conclusion that such a city 
must of necessity be a great trade center. Now, taking the 
concept of what constitutes a trade center as a starting 
point, we deductively apply it to other cities — New York, 
San Francisco, Liverpool — to see if they also are trade 
centers. Induction builds up the facts and formulates the 
conclusion; deduction applies the conclusion. 

Skillful teaching of the problem-solving type lies largely 
in creating situations in which the need for a solution is 
felt. This means stimulating inquiry and initiative, the 
awakening of a zeal for the discovery of truth, and the de- 
velopment of that “creative intelligence” which has led 
men to the application of knowledge in science and art, in 
the invention of machinery, in the evolution of new political 
and economic and legal systems, and in the improvement 
of our human relations and institutions. Problem-solving 
teaching is the opposite of text-book memorization and 
reciting. The modern project-method teaching is a fine 
example of instruction which employs this highest type of 
the learning process. 

Attention and learning. The first law of learning, of 
any kind, is the law of attention. Every individual is 
continually subject to a great variety of stimuli. These 
strike the various sense organs and, were we unable to select 
out from the number those to which we desire to “attend,” 
we should be at the mercy of our surroundings. If the 
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reader of these lines, sitting in a “quiet” room and carefully 
“attending,” will stop and begin the consideration of the 
number of different stimuli that are at this time coming 
to his or her sense organs — light, heat or cold, pressure 
of clothing, ache of a foot or sore finger, discomfort of a 
cold in the head, drip of the rain, sound of the wind, people 
talking or walking in other rooms, noise of a passing auto- 
mobile or street-car, whistle of a locomotive — not to 
mention old associations of ideas which the printed page 
or some external stimuli recall and set going — the reader 
will realize the significance of the attending process. Fortu- 
nately, our minds are so organized that we are able to select 
out from among the stimuli coming to us the one or ones 
to which we desire to attend. The ability is the same with 
trains of thought — we select from among ideas and as- 
sociations those to which we desire to attend, and neglect 
the stimuli or ideas or associations to which we do not 
desire to attend. Put another way, we concentrate upon 
something we wish to think about or do. 

Growth in attention. The ability to give attention is a 
growth. ‘The infant gives attention to anything, passes 
rapidly from one stimulus to another, and can hold at- 
tention on one thing for but a very short time. By the 
time the child enters school the ability to attend, or the 
span of attention as we say, has been materially lengthened. 
By practice and training in the home, and likewise in play, 
the child has learned to concentrate, and to select for limited 
attention those things that are socially approved or are 
required. The primary teacher takes him at this stage, 
and adapts her teaching to his attention span. The task 
of the school, as he grows older, is to lengthen the required 
periods of concentrated thinking, and to train him to at- 
tend for longer and longer periods of it. It is also the 
work of the schools to shift the attention he gives from free 
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attention — that which he gives easily and naturally — 
to directed or forced attention, which requires an act of 
will and a deliberate selection from among stimuli. Still 
more, free or immediate attention is given to a situation 
for its own sake and its immediate satisfactions; forced or 
directed or derived attention is given because of some more 
distant goal. The ability to give forced attention is the 
mark of maturity, and it ultimately leads to the capacity 
for hard work toward goals that are years and years ahead. 

Marked differences in attending power exist among 
children. Some are of the “scatter-brained”’ type, and 
never outgrow it; others are of the concentrated-thinker 
type; most children are somewhere between these extremes 
in thinking ability. Yet the basal factor in habit forma- 
tion, knowledge building, and associative learning is the 
ability to give attention. ‘Training to attend, then, in so 
far as this can be done by the school, is a prime function 
of instruction, and the power to attend should be trained 
and developed with all the skill of which a teacher is ca- 
pable. Probably the best recipe for improvement in at- 
tending is improvement in the art of teaching itself, based 
on sound pedagogical procedures. 

Memory and recall. To be able to retain what is learned, 
and to recall it as needed, we speak of as memory. Memory 
may be classified as desultory memory, rote or chrono- 
logical memory, and logical memory. The first is charac- 
terized by a jumble of ideas, with little order or system, 
and persons possessing it usually think and talk in much 
the same way. This is the mind of the child, with his 
“heterogeneous hodgepodge of disconnected and disjointed 
ideas and images.” The work of the school is to organize 
these ideas and images into systems of thinking. The 
characteristic of a chronological or rote memory is a faith- 
ful memory for words or facts, but without much organiza- 
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tion of ideas. ‘To an actor or a musician or a language 
student this is a valuable type of memory, but for sound 
thinking it is not so useful. In logical memory ideas and 
images have been organized into associative systems, and 
facts have been sorted and classified in order. This repre- 
sents the highest type of memory. Children are usually 
lacking in this type of memory; it develops in varying 
degrees with maturity. Experiments reveal that people 
of low intelligence often have fairly good rote memories, 
but that logical memory is clearly associated with high 
general intelligence. 

Children, as well as adults, differ much in their ability 
to retain and recall ideas and images. There is an old 
adage that a quick learner forgets easily, and a slow learner 
holds what he has learned. Tests and experiments do 
not show this to be generally true. Often the quick learner 
is the one who retains most fully the facts he has acquired. 
There are marked differences, though, among people. 
Some brains hold information, of any type, with ease; 
others with difficulty. There is also much difference be- 
tween pupils in the quality of the learning they do; some 
are very thorough, while others are superficial. Often the 
slow learner is a slow learner chiefly because of poor habits 
in learning, and these need discovery and correction. 

To train in good methods of work and in thoroughness 
of learning is one of the important elements of good teach- 
ing. This calls for care in the assignment of tasks, in- 
structing pupils in how to study, making many associa- 
tions of new with old ideas, and the organization of as- 
sociations into a logical order and system of thinking. 
This means, then, that we have, not a memory or a memory 
capacity, but literally thousands of memories, and that 
what we speak of as memory is a complicated and complex 
mental capacity, varying much with the quality of our 
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original nature and the character of the training that that 
original nature has received. 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter we have cov- 
ered hastily the field of applied or educational psychology. 
This deals with the problems of the original nature of our 
endowment, the question of nature vs. nurture, the nature 
of the learning process, skills and habit formation, in- 
terest, attention, memory, and the different forms of 
learning. It aims to apply the scientific principles derived 
from a study of psychology to the practices of the teacher 
in the school. 

Courses in Psychology and in Educational Psychology 
are given in all teacher-training institutions, usually in 
the order named, and are usually required of all prospective 
teachers. Upon sound psychological principles all sound 
teaching procedure must be based. Educational Psy- 
chology is at the same time one of the most interesting 
and one of the most useful of studies to the teacher. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Show the significance, for the progress of civilization, of the 
fact that we do not inherit the “acquired characteristics” of 
our parents. 

2. Show the difference in possibility in transmitting knowledge 
between a dog or quail mother and a human mother. 

3. Show the importance for education of “the gradual unfolding 
of our racial past.” 

4. Show that the changes made in our original nature as we grow 
up are a product of heredity, environment, and training. Ex- 
plain Figure 18, for the three cases there shown. 

5. Show, in the case of man, the changing character of the educa- 
tive and repressive influences to which he has been subjected, 
during, say, the past century, to produce “a type that or- 
ganized society desires and approves.” 

6. Show that education as a science and teaching as an art must 
alike be founded on a sound psychology and educational phil- 
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osophy. Distinguish between science and art as applied to 
teaching. 


. Show that habit may be our enemy, as well as our friend. 
. Enumerate the different kinds of stimuli from without which 


we learn to understand, and the end-organ we use for the 
purpose. 


. Illustrate the analysis and synthesis process in the formation 


of a perceptual judgment of a roller-coaster, assuming that we 
have never seen one before. 


. Show that the teaching of geography is largely perception 


building. 


. A pupil, in a written test, states that “the process of digestion 


causes headaches and much impure blood.” What has been 
wrong with the teaching? 


. What light would the paragraphs on Associative Learning 


throw on course-of-study construction, school environment, 
learning and training of teachers, and methods of instruction 
with pupils? 

Does the definition of education as given in this chapter 
stress mostly the disciplinary, the knowledge-as-power, the 
developmental, or the social theory of education? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Illustrate the teaching, in the school, of some new and learned 


response to replace some more primitive reaction. 


. Analyze the two different types of teaching called for in instruc- 


tion in arithmetic and geography. 


. Suppose, in teaching history, you want to bring out the effect 


of the invention of the cotton gin in bringing on the War be- 
tween the States. Draw up a lesson outline showing the facts 
you would teach, and the steps you would follow in both the 
inductive and the deductive part of the lesson. 


. Plan a problem-solving lesson on relative density, using wood, 


iron, water, and a bowl of mercury, and so as to lead the pupils 
to see that a ship of solid iron would sail on a sea of mercury 
and sink in a sea of water. 


. Visit an elementary school, observe the teachers at work, and 


report on examples of the teaching of skills, perceptual learn- 
ing, associative learning, and problem-solving, as seen. What 
differences in method and plan were followed by the teachers? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE TEACHING PROCESS 


At its basis a science. The work of the teacher is essentially 
that of producing desirable and preventing undesirable 
changes in the human beings entrusted to her care. Just 
what these changes should be have varied from time to 
time in the world’s history, according to the aim and pur- 
pose of government and the needs of the society of the 
age. With us of today the purpose of teaching is to pre- 
pare young people for intelligent and useful living in our 
democratic Nation. Accordingly there are certain specific 
tendencies we desire to emphasize, certain undesirable 
youthful traits we wish to repress and get rid of, and certain 
new ways of reacting that we want to develop. We take 
human nature as we find it, and try to control and mould 
it into a form approved of by modern political and social 
and industrial life. 

If the teacher is thus to control and mould human nature, 
the better she knows what this human nature is the more 
capable she ought, theoretically, to be. To know human 
nature and the laws of human action, however, calls for 
sound scientific knowledge. From the biological sciences, 
especially human physiology and hygiene, the laws of 
bodily growth and development are derived. From the 
science of psychology the laws of mental change and de- 
velopment are obtained. From ethics and the Christian 
religion — our Nation is a Christian Nation, and our laws 
are based on the principles of the Christian religion — we 
derive our moral code. From our form of political organiza- 
tion and its needs we deduce the kinds of civic training we 
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desire to impart to our youth. Of these four, psychology 
is clearly the guiding science of the school, and all sound 
teaching is teaching that is in accordance with psycho- 
logical laws. 

Teaching, at bottom, is the giving or the withholding 
of stimuli, that certain desired responses in human beings 
may be produced. By stimuli we understand all the 
means — words, gestures, books, directions, appliances, 
actions, urges, prohibitions — at the teacher’s command; 
and by responses — actions, thoughts, emotions, interests, 
feelings — we mean all the changes that are brought about 
in the life of the pupil. If we had a perfect knowledge of 
human nature — that is, a perfect psychology — we should 
know much more fully than we do now the effects of stimuli 
and the possibility of securing responses. Imperfect as 
our knowledge may be, though, it is far more complete 
than is the understanding and application of the known 
psychological laws by our teachers in their practical work. 

In its practice an art. While biology, psychology, ethics, 
and government — with special emphasis on psychology — 
are basic sciences for the school, the practical application 
of the knowledge these sciences give us as to human beings 
and their reactions is to a large degree an art. Like play- 
ing the harp or the violin, or the painting of a picture, 
mere scientific knowledge alone will not enable us to produce 
the desired results. We must be able to apply our science 
to practical situations in a way that calls for something 
of the ability of the artist. Science is knowledge; art is 
the ability to apply it. Science is a body of principles 
explaining the nature of some act; art is a body of percepts 
and skills enabling us to do some special work. A science 
teaches us to know; an art to do. Science is a collection 
of truths; art is a body of rules and directions and abilities 
leading to some accomplishment. Science says, “This 
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is, this is not”’; art says, ““Do this, avoid that.” Science 
furnishes principles; art gives rules. 

_ Every strong teacher, then, is an artist, and she plies 
her art with something of the skill of the harpist. She 
touches the strings of human thoughts and emotions 
gently, giving the impression of vast reserves of power; 
she stimulates and soothes; she inspires and energizes; 
and at times she smites the strings with all the might of a 
forceful personality and rises to some great crescendo; 
and then, when her purpose is accomplished, drops back 
to those soft and gentle touches which are alluring and 
suggestive in character. The artist teacher is never waste- 
ful of effort; she knows how much strength to use; she 
knows how to wait and bide her opportunity; and she works 
for the future with a fine indifference as to time. Often 
beginning without special skill in application, the true 
teacher builds up her teaching technique as she learns 
her art, and in time finds that she has entered on a work 
of such absorbing interest — a task so full of human comedy 
and tragedy and hope and affection — that she is led, 
little by little, and almost insensibly, to put her life and 
soul into it. She teaches because all the better elements 
of her nature compel her to teach; she becomes the artist 
teacher. 

All that biology and psychology and ethics can do for 
education in giving it a scientific foundation remains in- 
effective, except as knowledge, until transformed into 
life through the insight and skill of the artist teacher. 
Yet the artist teacher needs knowledge as a guide, and 
all our experience shows us that the so-called “born teach- 
ers”? usually become formal and lifeless and dead in 
time unless they set themselves seriously to a study of 
the scientific foundations which underlie their art. The 
fundamental scientific knowledge of the school is needed 
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to correct mistakes, to save time and wasteful effort, to 
direct where “intuition” gives no clue, to lead away from 
the ordinary and the commonplace, to prevent satisfac- 
tion with mediocre attainments, to make one conscious 
of the limitations of one’s art, and to subject all one’s 
endeavors to the cold and impartial judgments of science. 
While the teaching is tinged through and through with 
the colorings of art, the real teacher rises to the level of 
the applied scientist as well as the artist. 

In the four preceding chapters we stated the problem 
of teaching as represented, first in the pupils themselves 
(Chapters IX and X), next in provisions for their physical 
development and welfare, (Chapter XI) and then our scien- 
tific knowledge as to the learning process which human be- 
ings follow (Chapter XII). In this chapter we shall next 
consider what applications of this scientific knowledge can 
be made to the actual teaching process to guide the class- 
room teacher in the school. 

Favorable working conditions. In the first place, ex- 
ternal conditions need to be so set that good teaching 
may be done. All that biology and hygiene teach us only 
serves to emphasize the great importance in instruction 
of the right kind of environment for both the teacher 
and the child. Much of the work of the school adminis- 
trator is to the end that school organization, administra- 
tion, equipment, and supervision may be so shaped that 
teachers and children may be brought together under 
such advantageous conditions that the instruction may 
be carried on in the most profitable manner possible. If 
the environmental factors are unfavorable, the instruction 
is deprived of much of its effectiveness. Some of these 
environmental factors the teacher can control and should 
know about; for others she is not responsible. It is im- 
portant, though, that the teachers in our schools should 
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have exact knowledge of what conditions should be and 
what factors in the physical environment they can and 
ought to control. To this end we commonly include, in 
-professional courses for the training of teachers, some such 
study or course as is represented by The Hygiene of the 
School Child, or The Growth and Development of the Child. 

In addition to the larger environmental factors, there 
are many routine classroom procedures for the effective 
working of which the teacher alone is responsible. These 
relate to the daily time schedule, the ways in which work 
is to be done, the saving of time, the seating and order, 
the handling of wraps and supplies, the movement into 
and out of the room, general orderliness and cleanliness 
within the room, the necessary signals and procedures in 
moving about, the prevention of confusion, the conduct 
of the recitation and work periods, the imposing of 
discipline and control, making the discipline produc- 
tive, having a business-like basis of government, guard- 
ing against both “‘over-done” and “under-done”’ routine, 
the general bearing of the work of the teacher on that of 
other teachers in the school, and the establishment of such 
relations between teacher and pupil as will promote the 
fullest codperation and the greatest progress. ‘The study 
of these routines and procedures, or factors of school 
management, belongs to that course in training, given 
everywhere, and commonly known as School Organization 
and Management. 

General psychological laws. In addition to favorable 
working conditions and proper routine procedures, effec- 
tive teaching of any type is best promoted if the whole 
teaching process is conducted in harmony with certain 
well-established general psychological laws relating to the 
action and development of the mind. The more important 
of these have to do with the basis of all learning, the motiva- 
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tion of interest, the laws of attention, and self-activity 
and expression. 

As was pointed out in the last chapter, all new stimuli 
must be interpreted and understood in the light of the 
previous experiences of the child. This calls for an under- 
standing of the development of the child’s powers on the 
part of the teacher, the keeping of instruction on his level, 
the recalling of appropriate experiences as a preparatory 
step in recitation work and lesson assignment, the use of 
much concrete material in instruction, and the extension 
of experience by applying the new knowledge so as to 
enlarge the child’s associations. In problem-solving in- 
struction much recall often is necessary. These funda- 
mental principles underlie all instruction. In addition, 
a few other broad general principles are of importance 
here. 

As was stated in the preceding chapter, the basal factor 
in all habit-forming and knowledge-building is good at- 
tention. During the process of learning anything, be it 
either skills through motor activity, or knowledge through 
sense-perception, close and conscious attention is required. 
We organize our associative or knowledge systems later 
out of the knowledge we obtain by building up concepts 
and ideas, and this type of mind-building calls for dis- 
criminating attention and concentration. The teacher, 
then, must learn to so conduct her teaching, whatever 
its type, that she may eliminate, as much as possible, that 
scattered and half-hearted attention so common in school- 
rooms, and which inevitably leads to wrong habit-formation 
and serves to defeat the knowledge-getting process on its 
higher levels. 

To give good attention there needs to be some motive 
for doing so. Human beings seldom do anything with- 
out a motive, and children in school only when driven to 
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do so by a teacher. As opposed to merely keeping children 
at work is teaching which leads and arouses and inspires 
the will to do. This kind of instruction we say is “in- 
teresting” and has motive behind it. Often we speak of 
it as motivated instruction. It interests, it appeals, and 
it leads to willing achievement. In a word, the acid test 
of a teacher’s methods is whether they impel boys and 
girls to throw themselves whole-heartedly into the daily 
tasks of the school. To supply live motives for the study 
of the various subjects laid down in the school course 
naturally is not easy, desirable though it may be. Good 
motivation, which awakens interest and challenges capacity 
to do, calls not only for good subject-matter and knowl- 
edge on the part of the teacher, but for a good under- 
standing as well of the psychology of children of the particu- 
lar age with which the teacher has to deal. 

Attention and motivation are more easily secured if 
the instruction can be made to utilize the primitive in- 
stinctive urges to self-activity and self-expression. Espe- 
cially with little children is this a strong and impelling 
motive. In instruction in such subjects of study as draw- 
ing, music, manual training and shop work, and the house- 
hold arts, self-activity is the dominant characteristic. 
The teacher of any subject, however, needs to grasp in- 
telligently the conception, too often neglected and for- 
gotten, that learning comes through the activity of the 
pupils rather than of the teacher, and that the chief func- 
tion of teacher-activity is to stimulate the pupils, both 
in study and recitation, to self-activity. 

With these general principles stated, let us now pass 
to a brief review of the main types of classified teaching 
procedures. 

Textbook teaching. Most teaching is still textbook 
teaching, and most teachers are textbook teachers. New 
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teachers nearly always begin this way, and some never 
advance beyond this earlier type of work. Once the text- 
book method was almost universally used; today the more 
progressive teachers have advanced to better methods. 
The textbook itself is a necessity, but the objection is to 
recitation-hearing from the text, with the page assign- 
ment at its close. This type of teaching is unintelligent, 
and requires but a low level of pedagogical skill. It like- 
wise requires but little in preparation or interest on the 
part of the teacher. 

It is not that the textbooks are undesirable in them- 
selves, for they are often very good books and very use- 
ful to the pupils. ‘They are usually well-organized sources 
of information, and valuable aids in instruction for the 
pupil and for the beginning teacher. They offer condensed 
and illustrated outlines of the different subjects of the 
course of study. Our American textbooks, too, are bet- 
ter than those in use anywhere else in the world. The 
chief objection lies in that teachers use them as a basis 
for a daily memory grind, and that the recitation period 
is used, not for an exercise in thinking and widening knowl- 
edge, but for memory testing on the contents of lessons 
assigned for study. Few children know how to study, 
except to memorize; the memory work leads to little real 
thinking; the method is deadening to interest and at- 
tention; but little motivation of the instruction is possible; 
with pupils of differing abilities a few tend to monopolize 
the hand-waving contest; the class time is wasted and the 
interest of the brighter children destroyed while the 
teacher tries to extract responses from the slower members 
of the class; and the testing at best is only a partial “sam- 
pling.” 

The trouble is that beginning teachers, and teachers 
who have not advanced sufficiently in their professional 
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knowledge to be able to use a better method, employ the 
textbook as a basis of, instead of as an aid to, instruc- 
tion. Used as a source of information, as a reference, as 
an aid in problem-solving, and the information it contains 
as a basis for class discussion and for reviews, the text 
becomes a real help instead of a hindrance to knowledge 
getting, associative learning, and problem-solving. Put 
another way, the best use of the text is as a supplement to 
classroom thinking and problem-solving. In this way 
interest and attention are kept alive, each can contribute 
what he is able to give, and the use of the text can be 
motivated by the skill of the teacher. 

Organizing and conducting a lesson. If we think of a 
class period as a lesson period, instead of as a recitation 
period, we get a clearer idea as to what should be its pur- 
pose. All our psychology of the learning process dictates 
a different use of the period than for textbook reciting. 
The time should be used by the teacher for some definite 
teaching purpose. Having reached a certain stage or 
point in the development of the subject, today she pro- 
poses to do some certain thing. This involves a plan for 
and a purpose in the instruction. Effective and economical 
teaching involves this type of preparatory thinking on 
the part of the teacher. Having a definite plan, written 
out or mental, for what is to be done and how it is to be 
done, the teacher is ready to make the period a training 
in thinking and the extension of knowledge. 

The directing of a lesson, or the carrying along of the 
class thinking, calls for some real skill in questioning. 
The questions must be thinking questions, skillfully put, 
and not merely testing questions. Questions that sug- 
gest the answer, questions that can be answered by merely 
yes or no, questions of such limited scope that every one 
is answered immediately and with a flourish of hands, 
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represent poor forms of questioning. Asking questions 
in rotation around the class, repeating questions for inat- 
tentive pupils, and repeating the answers given by pupils, 
represent bad teaching technique. Questions should be 
thought-provoking, and a part of the teacher’s preparation 
for the lesson should be the thinking out of a number of 
good questions that she will ask. These should be clear and 
concise; they should challenge thinking; often they should 
attract attention by their novelty and searching character; 
they should be in proper sequence; and they should cause 
the pupils to organize their experiences and to ask questions 
of the teacher. ‘To find out whether the pupils have read 
the text or other references intelligently a few fact ques- 
tions will suffice. Before the lesson closes, some organiza- 
tion of what has been learned today should be made, and 
this should be tied on to what is already known. 

The lesson should close with the assignment for the next 
period. This should be a clear statement of what is to 
be done; what is the aim and purpose in the new assign- 
ment; where to find the information or materials; how to 
study the problem; the chief difficulties to be encountered 
— all these are part of any good assignment. If the new 
work presents unusual difficulty or represents a new type 
of learning, time should be taken to show how and what 
to do. 

Studying and supervised study. Studying is usually 
interpreted by pupils as reading and memorizing, in prep- 
aration for recitation testing. If the psychology of the 
learning process as stated in the preceding chapter is cor- 
rect, a different conception of studying ought to be in- 
troduced. To acquire knowledge is only a part — prob- 
ably an unimportant part —of the process. Instead, 
studying ought to enlarge concepts and associative sys- 
tems, and be in the direction of problem-solving, creative 
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thinking, or conclusions based on evidence. The nature 
of the assignment made by the teacher, and the character 
of the conduct of the subsequent lesson period, will do much 
to determine the value 6f the studying the pupils do. 

Since learning how to sttidy is an acquirement which 
many children never really master, and one of great im- 
portance for a thinking-type of lesson period, many 
teachers have undertaken to supervise the study of their 
pupils. Some school systems have even abolished all 
home study in at least the first six years of school, and 
have substituted directed or supervised schoolroom study 
in its place. This is not the “policed study” of the high 
school “study hall,” but directed class-group study. It 
involves careful and detailed assignments of work to be 
done, study of the assignment with or under the direction 
of the teacher, individual supervision of pupils and help 
where needed, and the testing of the progress made by 
good questioning procedure. Its purpose is to substitute 
directed classroom study for the wasteful and inefficient 
so-called home study; to adapt what is done better to the 
individual abilities of pupils; and to make it throughout a 
training in thinking and learning. By such direction and 
supervision it is felt that sufficient interest is aroused and 
sustained to motivate the study, lead to a desire for im- 
provement, and on to the creation of a problem-solving 
attitude on the part of the pupils. There are, of course, 
successive levels in study-guiding as we move upward 
through the school, and supervised study must of necessity 
progress from mere directions as to how to study a par- 
ticular lesson to the standard forms of attacking study 
problems. 

The inductive-deductive technique. In the chapter 
on the learning process it was pointed out that two steps 
— analysis and synthesis — take place in the formation 
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of a perceptual judgment. Much of teaching is perception 
building, and the joining of perceptions into associative 
learning. 

To the German educator, Herbart (1776-1841), we are 
indebted for the application of this psychological principle 
to the teaching process in the form of a definite lesson- 
planning procedure, working upward through induction 
to a conclusion or discovery. His contribution to the art 
of teaching was his organization of a series of steps in 
lesson-planning as an aid to logical thinking and teaching 
procedure. ‘To the four steps he developed his successors 
added a fifth, and these have become known as the Five 
Formal Steps of the imductive-deductive teaching tech- 
nique. They are: 


1. Preparation. This is the recall or “review”’ of old related ex- 
periences or knowledge, already possessed by the pupils, but which 
they might be unable to use in understanding (perceiving; ap- 
perceiving) the new knowledge unless it is recalled to their con- 
sciousness. When this has been done, and sometimes before, the 
teacher states the aims of the new lesson and explains to the class 
what they are now to do. 

2. Presentation. ‘The new concrete materials of the study — 
facts — are now presented by the teacher, gathered from books, or 
obtained by observation and experiment. These may be given 
quickly, or their presentation may extend over days. 

3. Comparison. The facts learned are now organized, under the 
direction of the teacher’s questioning, so as to lead the pupils to 
discover for themselves the fourth step in the process — the gen- 
eralization, or the truth that it was the purpose of the lesson to teach. 

4. Generalization. The climax of the inductive process is now 
reached, and the rule, definition, formula, principle, or truth, to 
discover which was the object of the lesson, is now brought out. 
If it does not come out clearly, parts of steps two and three must 
be repeated, or added to, so that the truth may become evident 
to all. 

5. Application. This is the deductive part of the teaching, the 
generalization arrived at in four now being applied elsewhere to 
see if the rule or principle holds. 
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The lesson thus begins with the known and the concrete, 
passes to the general or abstract in four, and then back 
again to the concrete and particular in five. 

The refinement in teaching technique thus worked out 
marked an important forward step in the organization of 
the teaching process into scientific form. It is a vital 
method for the teacher to learn to use, though its use is 
limited to logically-organized subject-matter, such as the 
sciences, languages, history, and geography. While it is 
not, as was at first thought, a universal method, it is never- 
theless the one that has proved most fruitful in the dis- 
covery of truth. Especially in science has the method 
given the world many valuable discoveries. It is, there- 
fore, an important one for the training of pupils in logical 
thinking; it makes the best possible use of many details 
that otherwise would be memorized to no purpose; it 
makes teaching objective and motivated; and it selects 
out for memorizing the principle or truth worth knowing. 

Problem and project method. Out of the wide use of 
the inductive method a further step in thinking has led 
to the conception that every lesson should have a clear 
aim and purpose, in the minds of both teacher and pupils. 
Coupled with this has come another conception that what 
the school does should be real and purposeful; that it 
should be life — not a preparation for life. This is the 
seed-thought of the educational philosophy of John Dewey. 

The problem method probably lies half-way between 
the inductive-deductive method on the one hand and 
the project lesson on the other. It employs the same 
psychological principles as were stated under problem- 
solving thinking in the preceding chapter. It is a teaching 
process that deals with problems on the mental plane, that 
is, with problems that are contemplative, reflective, or 
supposititious in character. It deals with cause and effect, 
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and applies learned data to new problems in reflective 
thinking. The steps in problem-solving would be: 


1. Recognition of the problem. 

2. Formulation of a hypothesis for its solution. 

3. Collection of data, and cautious application of the hypothesis 
to them. 

4. Further testing of the hypothesis. 

5. Application of the hypothesis, if it proves acceptable. 


An aim in this method of teaching is to help pupils to build 
up a good method of study, and by use to make the method 
a habit in their thinking. This method is closely allied 
to what is known as creative thinking; it is only another 
name for the scientific method. 

Arising in part out of the manual training shops, where 
the pupils do work having a clear and definite purpose 
and genuine real-life activity, and in part out of the work 
of the teacher in supervised-study classes where the pupils 
are carried along to some definite goal by means of directed 
learning, we have recently heard much of the Project 
Method as a new type of teaching technique. Project 
problems, in distinction from those of the problem-solving 
type, are those that are real, material, and practical, and 
which involve the setting-up of a so-called “project” for 
their solution. A project is thus “a problematic act car- 
ried to completion in its natural setting’ —a definite 
and ‘“‘a clearly purposeful task” that to a pupil seems 
worth while. The steps in the project method are: 

1. Formulation of the problem. 

2. Consideration of possible solutions. 

3. Drawing up a plan for its solution, stating: 

(a) What must be known or found out. 
(6) What must be done to test the suggested solution. 
. Making a record of what is done and found out. 


. Definite statement of solution found, and of principles or 
processes learned in its solution. 


Or 
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The last step is important to bring the activity involved 
to an educative conclusion. For certain types of learn- 
ing it is a useful method to employ, but it has distinct 
limitations, and an attempt to use it widely may lead to 
much waste of time and effort. Its best use is in English, 
civics, science teaching, and in constructive work. It 
is especially useful in agriculture and shop work. 

The discussion method, and the socialized recitation. 
Teachers have long been trained in the use of a topical 
method in the conduct of recitations, and some school 
boards have, by rule, forbidden teachers to use a text- 
book in the conduct of lessons in such subjects as geo- 
graphy and history. The aim has been to try to get the 
teachers away from the testing conception of the recita- 
tion period, and to change it to a discussion and thinking 
period. ‘Too often it is a lecture period, with the teacher 
doing the work and the class as passive listeners. What- 
ever the merit of the lecture method with older students, 
it is only occasionally of use with children. In the dis- 
cussion type of lesson, following a topical outline or using 
the open textbook, the aim is to secure thinking on the 
part of the pupils, and teaching instead of testing on the 
part of the teacher. The purpose is to lead to judgment- 
forming, and to the shaping of opinions and attitudes 
on the part of the pupils. The method calls for skillful 
questioning on the part of the teacher, using queries of a 
thought-provoking type. In the hands of a teacher lack- 
ing skill the lesson is likely to degenerate into desultory 
discussion and to get nowhere. ‘This method is a better 
test of the ability of the teacher to question wisely and 
well than is any other method we have so far considered. 

Carried a little further, so that the pupils rather than 
the teacher do the work, but still under the direction and 
guidance of the teacher, we get what has become known as 
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the socialized recitation. Under this form the pupils 
organize into a program committee, with a chairman, and 
the teacher’s task now is to plan the work and guide it 
without herself being in the foreground, and to codperate 
with the class rather than dominate it in the conduct of 
the work. From the pupils’ side the work calls for organiza- 
tion, planning, presiding, conducting, contributing, chal- 
lenging, approving, and summarizing. The values in the 
use of this plan lie in giving a social motive to the work 
of the pupils, the teaching of proper social attitudes, the 
development of group codperation and consciousness, 
training in initiative and leadership, and a keen motiva- 
tion of work. Like all advanced methods it calls for skill- 
ful leadership, and its dangers lie in a fixed procedure, 
wasted effort, and lack of accomplishment. It is a use- 
ful method in the hands of an able teacher, but it is one 
that can easily be overdone and overworked. 

The lesson for appreciation. At times, in some sub- 
jects, the call comes for a lesson the aim of which is not 
learning, but appreciation, enjoyment, admiration, and 
sympathy. Attitudes rather than ideas are now to be 
the outcome of the teaching. ‘The appeal is to be to the 
feelings and the emotions, rather than to the intellect. 
It is in the teaching of literature that this method has its 
chief application, and its aims here are to lead the pupils 
to a love of literature and books, to a valuation of noble 
thinking, to an understanding of human emotions, and an 
awakening of ideals and ambitions. In the upper grades 
and the high school the purpose may be to appreciate the 
thought, the feeling, or the technique of the author. The 
dangers in the use of this method are sentimentality on 
the one hand, and formal study on the other. Such in- 
struction calls for the skillful touch of the artist teacher. 

Reviews and drills. The study of psychology as ap- 
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plied to teaching must of necessity give emphasis to the 
importance of purposeful reviews and drills in fixing skills 
and knowledge. Every teacher has to face the question 
of how best to organize these periods, and what to expect 
as the outcome of such instruction. 

The purposes to be served by a review lesson are the 
selection and the fixing of the more important points in 
the study that has preceded, a reorganization and revalu- 
ation of what has been learned, and the foundation of a 
basis, by recall, for a further extension of one’s knowledge 
of the subject. The rightly motivated review lesson should 
not be thought of at all as a test or examination, or as a 
preparation for such, though it may be so used. Psychol- 
ogy emphasizes the importance of short and frequent re- 
views of knowledge, and a “re-view”’ of what is known 
forms a necessary step in the inductive-deductive tech- 
nique. A part of the conduct of successful teaching con- 
sists in the ability to organize good review lessons, tests 
that search out understanding, and the training of pupils 
in review procedures and the mastery of knowledge. 

Similarly, applied psychology has emphasized the im- 
portance of drill in the learning of any skill and the fixing 
of all habits. This applies equally to physical or motor 
skills, such as are learned in physical or manual training; 
to fact associations or memorized subject-matter, as im- 
portant dates, names of capitals, or verb forms; and to 
mental-method skills, such as are found in the mastery 
of oral or silent reading. 

The pedagogical laws of habit formation are of aid to 
the teacher here. These emphasize the importance of 
starting right, giving careful attention to each step in 
the process in the initial stages of learning any new thing, 
allowing no exceptions in practice, and fixation by “‘over- 
learning.”” Psychology also tells the teacher to plan her 
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drill work carefully in advance, to select worth-while ma- 
terials for drill purposes, to motivate the drill work by 
approaching the old subject from new angles and with 
new problems, not to follow uniform procedures, and to 
keep before the pupil a conception of personal efficiency 
to help him motivate his reviews and drills. A successful 
teacher uses much ingenuity and much good technique in 
these reviews and drills, as well as in her work of teaching. 

The transfer of training. One of the important prob- 
lems connected with the teaching process relates to the 
possibility of the training, given in learning one thing, 
being carried over to the learning of a somewhat related 
thing. Stated another way, is the practice involved in 
learning one thing of use only in learning that one thing, 
or is it to some extent general learning, and does the learn- 
ing of one thing make the learning of a somewhat related 
thing easier later on? Half a century ago this was a gener- 
ally accepted doctrine, and the study of Latin or mathe- 
matics was in part defended on the theory that it dis- 
ciplined the mind, and prepared one for success in life in 
many and quite different ways later on. In the reaction 
which later took place against this conception, known 
as the “doctrine of formal discipline,” the idea of a transfer 
of training was rejected almost entirely, and in its place 
came the conception that learning consisted in learning a 
large number of quite specific things, and processes, and 
skills. Recently a number of experiments have tended 
to show that there is a middle ground, and that teaching 
can be so conducted as to lead to a much greater transfer 
of training than was formerly thought possible. 

The theory most commonly accepted today is that the 
transfer, so far as transfer takes place, is of what are known 
as “identical elements.”’ This means that there are often 
identical elements or procedures or aims or skills involved 
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in learning different things, and that, in learning any one 
thing, the learning of somewhat related things is made 
easier by reason of the transfer of what has been learned 
to the same elements in the new thing, thus reducing the 
time required to learn the second thing. Applied to other 
similar things, the process is cumulative. There seems 
now to be little doubt but that a certain transfer of train- 
ing is possible. Just what the common elements that may 
be transferred are is not so clear. They are probably 
much more numerous in learning mechanical and physical 
skills than in the higher thought-processes. 

In the present state of the controversy it is probably 
safest for the teacher to teach each subject and part of a 
subject with all the skill she possesses, with the certainty 
that whatever transfer is possible will be in the best con- 
dition to take place when the original teaching has been 
good, and then to keep an open eye, in further teaching, 
for the calling-up and use of whatever seem to be identical 
elements. This much seems certain — that a larger trans- 
fer of training is possible than formerly seemed to be the 
case, and that the transfer is larger with bright pupils 
than with the slower ones. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has dealt with 
the technique of teaching, and has tried to show how thor- 
oughly good teaching, though itself an art, is neverthe- 
less based on the psychology of the learning process itself. 
It has also described briefly the important methods of 
teaching which are employed in our schools, and has pointed 
out something as to their place and usefulness. Our best 
teachers use not one but many methods — one here and 
another there, one today and another tomorrow — and 
probably no evidence of progressiveness in a teacher is of 
more importance than the evidence of a desire to experiment 
with and learn to use many different teaching methods. 
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The contents of this chapter belong to the field covered 
in a course in Methods of Teaching, or General Methods, as 
it is often called. Such courses are given in all teacher- 
training institutions, their aim being to give to prospective 
teachers an introduction to the use of the different methods 
of instruction, and to reveal the scientific basis for each. 
The course is often called General Methods to distinguish 
it from the many Special Methods courses often given in 
teacher-training institutions, such as special methods in 
teaching arithmetic, or English, or science. 

At the beginning of the chapter we also touched briefly 
on school organization and management, a subject taught 
in the training schools, either in connection with the prac- 
tice teaching, the methods courses, or as a separate short 
course under the general title of School Management. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Contrast the science and the art elements in some particular 
example of teaching. 

2. Show how much of the work of the school superintendent has 
as its ultimate purpose the bringing of teacher and pupil 
together under conditions more advantageous for instruction. 

3. Give an illustration of a wrong “routine procedure” that af- 
fects teaching efficiency, and show how to correct it. 

4. Show why it is economical, to both teacher and pupils, to 
develop fixed ways in management procedures throughout a 
school, and good psychology as well. 

5. Show that school supervision which allows general textbook 
teaching is relatively poor supervision, and that it tends to 
perpetuate a low grade of teaching efficiency. 

6. Show that skill in teaching is in large part skill in questioning, 
and that skill in questioning goes back to sound knowledge 
of both subject-matter and children. 

7. Show that the skill of a teacher in questioning is, or is not, 
proportional to the number of pupils in the class whose atten- 
tion she challenges by her queries. 

8. Show the close connection between teacher assignment and 


10. 


12. 
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student preparation, and the importance of the assignment as 
a part of the teaching process. 


. Would you say that learning how to study is more important 


than the learning? 
Illustrate problem-solving, and show the importance of this 
type of training for pupils. 


. Remembering that there are large individual differences in 


children, show how a socialized recitation in problem-solving 
offers advantages over the study of the same problem without 
the socialized procedure. 

A football player who had been only an indifferent success as a 
player made a great success as a football coach. In another 
instance, a highly successful football captain, elected as a 
coach, failed utterly to produce a good team. Explain. 


. Should school boards make rules for methods of teaching; for 


example, forbidding the use of the textbook in geography and 
history? 


. What is meant by “over-learning”? Can there be such a 


thing? 


. What is likely to be the effect of the radio and the talking 


motion picture on the teaching process? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Draw up a plan for teaching any topic or subject that will call 


for good teaching method on the part of the teacher and at the 
same time make the best possible use of the textbook the pupil 
has. 


. Plan and outline the procedure for an inductive-deductive lesson 


intended to teach the effect of the invention of the cotton gin 
on the growing trouble between the North and the South that 
eventually led to the Civil War. 


. Work out a lesson in problem-solving, say in science, using the 


steps given at the top of page 268. 


. Work out the steps for the carrying out of some teaching project, 


say in agriculture, following the steps given at the bottom of 
page 268. 


. Take Holmes’s poem “Old Ironsides.”? Show how you would 


use this, with a seventh or-eighth grade class, to give a lesson 
in appreciation. 


. Make a list of the habits, attitudes, and skills that might rea- 
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sonably be expected to be the proper “outcomes” of good 
teaching. 

7. Count the number of questions asked by one or more of your 
instructors during a single class period. Classify them as fact 
questions, thought questions, or rhetorical questions. 

8. Secure lists of examination questions, or standard tests in reg- 
ular school subjects, and compute the percentage of thought 
and of fact questions found. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION 


Our knowledge as to individual differences. In Chapter 
X, when studying about the pupils and their needs, we 
learned of the marked differences — physiological, de- 
velopmental, and mental — that exist among pupils. The 
problem of the acceleration and retardation of children 
in our schools was also considered briefly, and the amount 
and nature of these factors was shown by two figures (15 
and 16), representing actual school conditions. The dif- 
ference between physiological and chronological, and _be- 
tween mental and chronological ages was also pointed out, 
and the uses that might be made of the new tool — in- 
telligence tests in school classification — were briefly de- 
scribed. The important conceptions presented in Chapter 
X were first, that large individual differences exist among 
pupils in various directions; and second, that these in- 
dividual differences in native mental ability have only 
recently become measurable. 

In this chapter we desire to pursue these ideas further, 
and to show their importance in the work of scientific 
school classification; to describe briefly another recently 
evolved type of tests used to measure other kinds of 
pupil ability; and to point the application of all these dif- 
ferent methods of measuring to the problem of classify- 
ing, teaching, and promoting the pupils in our schools. 

Homogeneous working groups. What every school 
principal desires to give to every teacher is as homogene- 
ous a working group of pupils as can be done. What is 
wanted is a fair balance between the work to be done, as 
represented by the course of study, and the capacity of 
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the pupils to do it. Every pupil, we now know, has a 
certain inherited capacity for doing, and this inherited 
capacity (I.Q.) we know, from intelligence testing, varies 
widely with different pupils of the same age groups. Still 
more, each pupil has a certain ability to do, lower than 
his inherited capacity, and this also varies with pupils 
of the same inherited capacity. ‘This latter difference is 
due to the effects of or the lack of certain specific training 
in skills and learning responses which the pupils have or 
have not had. There are, still further, other differences 
in the performances of pupils of the same inherited or 
trained capacity, which often cause them to give results 
much lower than their actual ability to do. These dif- 
ferences in performance may be due to low physical tone, 
bad environmental factors in the school itself, lack of 
proper intellectual stimulus coming from the _ teacher, 
sheer laziness, or other somewhat similar causes. 

The problem of the school then, is first to diminish, 
as much as can be done, all differences in ability to do 
traceable to other than variations in inherited capacity. 
This calls for a good health service, good school buildings 
and sanitary conditions, careful attention to the details 
of school organization and management, as good teaching 
as can be secured from the teachers employed, and intel- 
ligent and helpful school supervision by principals and 
superintendent — all with a view to bringing actual ac- 
complishment as nearly up to possible accomplishment as 
can be done. ‘The second phase of the problem is to sort 
the pupils, on the basis of ability to do, into working groups 
which shall be as homogeneous as possible, so that the 
work of the teachers may be made as promising in out- 
look as can be done. ‘The ability of a teacher to render 
good service to such an ill-assorted group of pupils as is 
shown in Figure 16 (page 195) is much less than, what it 
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would be if the half dozen badly retarded pupils were re- 
moved to other classes. ‘The class would be a still more 
homogeneous working group if the two accelerated pupils, 
at the other end of the scale, were promoted to a higher 
class. Even a few ill-assorted cases, at either end of the 
scale, interfere with the proper progress of a working group. 

Absolute uniformity in sorting is, of course, an impos- 
sibility anywhere, and even approximate uniformity is 
impossible in small schools located in communities com- 
posed of diverse population groups. All attempts to secure 
approximately homogeneous working groups for the teach- 
ers are limited by the character of the school popula- 
tion itself, by the number of classes into which any school 
may be divided, by the kind of grading and promotional 
plan in use, and by the scientific character of the tools 
employed to determine how to sort the pupils. A small 
school, obviously, must have more mixed classes than a 
large school, and a school that does not employ scientific 
testing and measuring devices cannot obtain as intelligent 
a sorting of pupils as can a school that does. 

Type plan of grouping and grading. With us the graded 
elementary school goes back to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, though it was not until the seventies and 
the eighties that the grading of schools into year-grades 
became common. Rural schools were graded still later. 
Early grading divided the pupils into year-grades, and 
assumed that the pupils of each year-grade were much 
alike in needs and abilities. Later the larger cities began 
to divide each year-grade into half-year grades, and this, 
too, has been extended to schools wherever enough pupils 
are gathered together to make such grading possible. 

The next step in the evolution of the grading process 
was to make some form of provision whereby pupils able 
to make faster progress might move along at a more rapid 
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rate. This was at first done by special or extra promo- 
tions — a plan still in general use for dealing with special 
cases. Still later some form of a two-track grading plan, 
or parallel course of study plan was worked out, so that the 
pupils of different native inheritance, or working capacity, 
or diligence, might not only make progress through the 
schools at varying rates of speed, but might also change 
without loss from one track or course to the other, and 
vice versa, at certain definite stations along the way. A 
common form of such a two-track plan is shown in Figure 
21, with the explanation of its use printed underneath. 


1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 
1}2/3]415]6] 7] 8| 9 }10]11]12]13]14]15] 16] 17) 18} 19] 20] 21 
4] 516|7] 8] 91] 10] 11 |12}13]14]15] 16 | 17 
2 3 4 5 6 


Fig. 21. Tor PARALLEL-CoursE PLAN 


Two parallel elementary-school courses, with one third more work assigned for each year 
in Course B than in Course A. Pupils may be transferred from one course to the other at 
any of the five main junction points, or, with slight coaching or slight loss, at ten other 
points. 


Another method of handling the problem of individual 
differences in pupils, though a less common one and a 
more difficult one to handle, except in large schools, is 
the plan whereby all pupils progress at the same rate 
through the first six grades at least, but where the amount 
of work expected of pupils varies. This plan virtually 
calls for three courses of study — one for the slow-moving 
group, and involving only minimum essentials; another 
for the great mass of average pupils, and involving average 
work; and still another for the rapid-moving group, and 
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involving extra work and maximum course of study re- 
quirements. This plan is usually known as the differenti- 
ated course of study plan. Figure 27, in the chapter which 
follows, illustrates this plan. In the junior and senior 
high-school organizations pupils are promoted by subjects, 
rather than by grades, and the load can there be adjusted 
by varying the amount of work attempted. 

Special promotions. In many school systems neither 
parallel nor differentiated courses of study are to be found, 
yet the classes contain the same assortment of over-age, 
superior, average, dull, and foreign-born children, as well 
as some moral and disciplinary cases. The best that 
these systems provide for handling these diverse types of 
pupils is a plan for semi-annual promotions, and all pupil 
adjustments must be made through the means of extra 
helping of pupils and special and irregular promotions. 

The extra helping of pupils has the double purpose in 
mind of preventing failures on the part of those at the 
lower end of the scale, and of preparing those at the upper 
end for advancement by a special or extra promotion. 
In large schools, where a helping or “ungraded” teacher 
is employed to give such extra assistance, the task is rel- 
atively simple, but most schools do not have such a per- 
son. In such cases the extra help must come from the 
principal and the classroom teachers. By giving attention 
to all pupils who are falling behind, and by stimulating 
acceleration in the school, much non-promotion can be 
prevented and often a new spirit can be put into a school. 

Such work calls for personal conferences with each pupil 
who is either in danger of failing in promotion or who 
ought to be pushed ahead by an extra promotion, and 
usually the parents need to be taken into the conference 
and their help enlisted. Extra attention, both in school 
and at home, is given to the subjects in which the pupil 
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needs assistance, and daily and weekly conferences as to 
progress are required. ‘The main problem is to decrease 
the “‘flunkage,”’ and the consequent discouragement that 
comes from failure. ‘The harmful effect of failure in pro- 
motion on pupils is so great that it is often said that a 
pupil twice-failed is well prepared for failure in life. The 
effect on the pupils of “speeding-up”’ a school is good; it 
gives new spirit to the school, stimulates ambition, and 
brings out leadership. Once the teachers, too, catch a 
vision of the possibilities of work with pupils, it leads 
them to a new kind of study of both their children and the 
subject-matter. 

Irregular promotions and coaching. The special or ir- 
regular promotion of pupils also has an important place 
in school administration. Pupils whom the teacher con- 
siders are unquestionably ready for promotion ought to 
go ahead, and some of whom the teacher is doubtful should 
be advanced by the principal. Teachers are particularly 
likely to err in judgment in the case of bright pupils who 
are small in size or under-age. Ability to do the work of 
the grade ahead, rather than marks or the completion of 
work, ought to be the main criterion. With pupils of 
average intelligence, a year of advanced work is worth 
more than repeating a grade, and even with pupils of low 
intellect it is often better to promote them and not expect 
full work of them than to hold them back and increase 
their discouragement. With over-age and over-size pupils, 
those of fair intelligence usually improve in ability to do 
when put ahead with pupils more nearly their own age 
and size. Troublesome bright pupils almost always do 
better when promoted to a grade where they have to work 
harder. In cases of special promotion it is wise to place 
emphasis on good conduct, good citizenship, punctuality, 
and faithful attention to duty, and to give some promi- 
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nence to these by way of stimulating ambition and worthy 
citizenship. 

The coaching of pupils, together with special and ir- 
regular promotions, are means for securing more homo- 
geneous working groups for teachers where better means 
are not at hand. As a plan it has many good features and 
many limitations, and often it does not give the needed 
relief. Not infrequently the pupils are passed along when 
what they need is special help, and often special types 
of school instruction. In consequence they get beyond 
their depth, become disheartened, and tend to truancy 
and early dropping out of school. ‘Such pupils need more 
scientific classification, and the help that only special 
teachers and special rooms can give. 

Scientific classification on the basis of intelligence test- 
ing. With the development of intelligence tests, all with- 
in the past two decades, a new tool has been given school 
authorities for the more scientific sorting of pupils into 
homogeneous working groups. While special plans for 
grading, and special help and promotions will alike prove 
useful to teachers and principals, the most important 
single tool at their command, after all, is the intelligence 
test. Alone, it is by no means an infallible indication as 
to action to be taken, but used in connection with other 
evidence it is one of the best indicative tests and measures 
of ability to do. It is on the basis of intellectual capacity, 
rather than upon age or size or effort, or even the judg- 
ment of teachers, that the placement and rate of advance- 
ment of individual pupils should largely be determined. 

The important thing to do for a pupil is so to place him 
that his ability to work will be most deeply challenged. 
If advancing him seems the thing to do, what he loses by 
skipping is frequently more than compensated for by plac- 
ing him where he will work to better advantage. All that 
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we know as to the psychology of the learning process tells 
us that it is training in skills, perceptual learning, associa- 
tive learning, and problem-solving that is important — 
not the “‘covering”’ of the factual side of a course of study. 

As was pointed out in Chapter X (page 199), the edu- 
cational significance of this new tool — intelligence test- 
ing — is very large, and problems of grading and pro- 
motion acquire a new meaning in the light of its use. In 
fact, so great has been the flood of light thrown over prob- 
lems of pupil ability and adjustment by intelligence test- 
ing that we may well say that the problem now is, not how 
to find out the needs of pupils, but how to obtain means 
for dealing with them, once their needs have been diag- 
nosed. Our knowledge as to needs has outrun the ability 
of our administrative machinery and instructional methods 
to meet the problem. 

Further aid in the scientific organization of school work. 
Within the past two decades, also, other entirely new 
means of attacking the problem of pupil classification on 
the basis of ability and achievement have been given us 
through the development of what are known as educational 
tests and measures of accomplishment. These are com- 
monly referred to as standard, or scientific tests. Up to 
the present time, over six hundred of these tests have been 
evolved and more or less standardized, and more are in 
the process of construction. Of this number, at least 
thirty or forty are of enough importance for the work of 
the school that a teacher should know something about 
them and their use, and a principal should be able to use 
at least this number accurately. The results obtained 
from their use have been so important that they are chang- 
ing completely the nature of schoolroom supervision by 
putting scientific accuracy in the place of what was often 
only guesswork. 
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Through them the principal is able to substitute measur- 
able and standardized results for personal opinion, and to 
secure clear and uncontestable records of the achievements 
of the pupils and the teachers in his school. From an 
examination of the statistical or charted results, a prin- 
cipal can tell, almost at a glance, whether pupils or rooms 
are making proper progress; when any group has made all 
desirable progress and should advance; how well a work- 
ing group is suited to continue working together; whether 
instruction is being directed to what are the weak points; 
the location of teachers who are carrying a heavy load or 
who need help; in what rooms the load of the teacher is 
not properly adjusted; and whether the teachers are get- 
ting out of the pupils as much as they are capable of doing. 
No tools developed within the past quarter-century have 
meant so much for the scientific organization of school 
instruction, and the proper progress of pupils through the 
schools, as have these intelligence and educational tests 
and measures. | 

The standard educational tests. The first of the tests 
worked out were in the fundamental tool subjects — writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, and language — and these have been 
used long enough and in a large enough number of places 
that they have become standardized as to results. For all 
the older and better tests, standard scores, or norms, have 
been built up, so that the accomplishments of any grade in 
any school can be measured objectively and compared with 
the norm for such grade and work done in schools generally. 
As an example of such scores, the standards for rate and 
quality in handwriting for each grade (grade norms) as 
measured by the Ayres Writing Scale, are given as shown 
in Figure 22. Very good tests, reasonably well standardized, 
now exist in spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, silent and 
oral reading, composition, English usage, language work, 
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geography, history, drawing, and music, for the subjects of 
the elementary school, and for most of the subjects of the 
secondary school as 
well. We also have 
a few good com- 
bination tests, or 
batteries of tests, 
which test a number 
of things instead of 
only one. Of these, 
the Illinois Exam- 
ination and_ the 
2 Stanford Achieve- 
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their grade norms the reader is referred to such books as 
Kelley’s Interpretation of Educational Measurements (1927), 
to the revised edition (1924) of Monroe, DeVoss, and 
Kelly’s Educational Tests and Measurements, to Tiegs’s 
Educational Tests and Measurements (1931), or to Brueckner 
and Melby’s Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (1931). 
The course of study for a school system can at best 
give but general directions as to what teachers are to do, 
and the directions are usually stated in terms of text- 
books, subject-matter requirements, or of types of train- 
ing to be given. Certain definite information is to be im- 
parted — to read, write, spell, compute, think, compose, 
and learn historical and geographical facts; certain types 
of instruction are indicated to be used — drill work, reason- 
ing exercises, directed-study, lessons in appreciation and 
problem-solving; and certain aims are set forth as im- 
portant — civic training, moral education, and health 
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habits. These, however, are at best quite general specifi- 
cations, and the same work usually is indicated to be done 
with all pupils, regardless of individual differences and 
needs. ‘The use of the standard tests and an interpreta- 
tion of the scores obtained call the attention of the teachers 
to other aspects of the work of instruction — the results 
secured rather than the subject-matter covered; the needs 
of the pupils, rather than the contents of the textbooks; 
the requirements of individual pupils, as well as of the 
class as a whole; and specific items and skills in teaching, 
rather than vague general aims. 

Diagnostic value of the standard tests. One of the 
chief gains from the use of the standard tests in a school 
is the ability, from an examination of the resulting scores, 
to diagnose pupil difficulties, and to prescribe remedial 
procedures. In handwriting, spelling, reading, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, and other subjects, an examination of 
results, either of a class or of the individual pupils, will 
usually reveal the defects in training and the points need- 
ing emphasis in further instruction. This is as true for 
the teacher in the one-room rural school as for the teacher 
in a large city graded school. 

For example, a handwriting test of a class may reveal 
undue perfection of letter-form with tco little speed, or 
too much speed coupled with poor legibility. A reading 
test, similarly, may show good oral reading and but little 
thought-getting ability; the pronunciation may be good, 
but the comprehension may be low. On the other hand, 
some few pupils may be just the opposite of the general 
average of the class, or wide individual variation in ability 
may be shown. A spelling test may reveal all sorts of 
conditions and needs. In a school having differentiated 
courses of study (page 280) and three corresponding classes, 
a spelling test with three fifth-grade classes, using the 
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Ashbaugh Iowa Spelling Scale, gave the results shown in 
Figure 23. Each square in this figure represents one pupil 
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Based on words from the fifty per cent column of the Ashbaugh Iowa Spelling Scale. 
Three entirely different spelling situations are here shown. 


making that score. Here three quite different situations 
are shown by the test, and different methods of handling 
the instruction are called for. The C-course class needs 
primary methods — visualizing, pronouncing, and writ- 
ten work; the teacher of the A-course class can dispense 
with this type of instruction entirely, shorten the spelling 
time, and do oral work; while the B-course class will do 
best by using a combination of both types of work. 
Determining progress and pupil needs. The standard 
tests are also of use in revealing objectively to teachers 
and principals not only the position of a pupil or a class 
at any particular time, but also the degree of progress 
made by a pupil or a class in any definite period of time. 
This use of the standard tests is well shown by Figure 24, 
which gives the status of a sixth-grade class at the open- 
ing of school in September, in the matter of both speed 
and accuracy in the four fundamental operations in arith- 
metic, as measured by the Courtis Standard Arithmetic 
Tests, and the result of seven months’ work with this class 
by the teacher. By means of the tests the teacher knew 
definitely that the class entering her room in September 
was deficient, the amount they were below the grade-norm, 
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and the amount they ought to gain. In April, use of the 
same test revealed that the teacher had more than brought 
up the class. 
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(After Monroe.) 
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One further illustration will be given to show how the 
standard tests may be used to diagnose individual abilities 
and needs, and then as a guide in applying remedial in- 
struction. Figure 25 shows the results with a class of 
twenty in oral reading, as measured by rate. The diag- 
nostic test in November showed a reading range from one 
to sixteen lines per minute for the different pupils. By 
careful class drill on punctuation, enunciation, eye-move- 
ments and focusing, attention to hard and mispronounced 
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Rate expressed in lines per minute. (After Zirbes.) 
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words, accuracy in seeing and pronouncing, voice work 
and expression, and, for a few, breathing exercises and 
exercises in articulation, by May the results were as shown 
on the bottom line. This work is an example of good class 
teaching, the teacher working in the light of real knowl- 
edge as to conditions and needs. 

Intelligence and accomplishment. While the standard 
tests that test accomplishment in studies (achievement 
tests) do have, as has been shown, large diagnostic value, 
there are many times when they fail to tell the whole story. 
For example, a fifth-grade class was recently described in 
which a good teacher, after hard work, was unable to bring 
the class up to anything like standard in their ability to 
read. On applying an intelligence test to the class it was 
found to show the following situation: 


PUuPILs T.Q. 
Feeble-minded...:....... vi Below 60 
Border-line cases......... 14 60— 74 
WOU ATICU SLO Wat Su yenice on 10 75— 84 
BNOTINEL DUDUS i cues oe 5 10 85-114 


A re-study of the achievements of the class, as shown by 
the reading tests, with their low intelligence quotients 
now taken into consideration, proved that the teacher 
had, after all, done excellent work, the low ability and the 
size of the class (41) considered. She had attempted the 
impossible, and had done as well as any teacher could 
be expected to do. 

Such cases as the one just described bring out forcibly 
the desirability of having some combined type of tests. 
This the Illinois Examination, which combines tests of 
intelligence with ability in silent reading and arithmetic, 
and is designed for use with grades three to eight, and the 
New Stanford Achievement Tests, which combine tests of 
information, knowledge, and ability, and are designed for 
use with grades two to nine, try to provide. 
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A still further attempt to combine the different factors 
has been made in the development of what has been called 
the Accomplishment Quotient (A.Q.), which, however, has 
rather serious statistical limitations, particularly when 
used for individual students, although fairly valid for 
entire classes. If this tool is perfected and made generally 
usable it promises to be of large service in the classifying 
and teaching of pupils. In simple terms, the A.Q. at- 
tempts to tell us what any pupil is actually doing — in 
terms of his intellectual ability to do. From it we may 
find that a pupil doing good work is, after all, due to high 
intelligence, working to only eighty per cent of his capacity; 
while another pupil, doing only about eighty per cent of 
what an average pupil of his age and grade ought to be 
doing, is, due to his low intelligence quotient, actually 
working up to one hundred per cent of his ability to do. 
Had a calculation of A.Q.’s been applied to the fifth-grade 
class in reading, described above, which the teacher tried 
to bring up to the grade-norm and failed in doing, it might 
have been found that with many of the class the teacher 
actually obtained accomplishment results of one hundred 
per cent or even slightly over, and that the work represented 
after all a high grade of instructional skill. As a means 
for setting up incentives and avoiding discouragement with 
pupils, the use of the accomplishment quotient offers large 
possibilities. It also promises, if further perfected, to give 
us a most useful scientific measuring stick for classifying 
pupils into groups, where they may be able to attain to 
maximum possible accomplishment. 

Significance of the new movement. With the scales 
so far evolved, teachers can be taught to test their own 
work, and in some cases the pupils can as well. This means 
measuring accomplishment in terms of what good teachers 
and schools elsewhere are doing. It also means somewhat 
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of a shifting of emphasis from methods, to accomplish- 
ments through the use of methods. The purpose in the 
use of these tests is to set up concise and definite statements 
of what are the aims and the attainable goals in certain 
types of instruction, to know how much ought to be ac- 
complished in each school grade and with each type of 
pupil, and to determine when this point has been reached. 
Their use will prevent waste by over-teaching or by under- 
teaching, and the results of different types of teaching 
procedure may be evaluated. Combined with intelligence 
testing, their use means that teachers will not be expected 
to do the impossible. For the teacher, then, their employ- 
ment gives greater definiteness in teaching, for the pupil 
better teaching procedures, and for the parent and tax- 
payer positive evidence that good teaching has been done. 

For the principal and superintendent the use of these 
tests means the transformation of school supervision from 
mere visitation and a guesswork type of advice to scientific 
accuracy. Where once the supervisor passed a general 
estimate on the results of instruction, based on his “ex- 
perience,” he today is able to evaluate work in terms of 
the best standards for similar work done in the whole 
country, and to outline remedial procedures in the light 
of the best psychological knowledge as to the learning 
process. Teaching procedures, methods of work, dif- 
ferentiations in pupil abilities, the classification of pupils, 
parallel courses of study, and new types of schools and 
instruction, all acquire new meaning in terms of the new 
knowledge given us by the use of standard tests. 

The test will not, of course, do away with the need for 
professional skill, enthusiasm, tact, kindness, good judg- 
ment, or a number of other desirable qualities on the part 
of teachers. There are also certain outcomes of teach- 
ing — enthusiasms, ideals, emotions, attitudes, convic- 
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tions, ambitions, habits — which are very important, and 
which the tests do not attempt to measure or evaluate. 
It is probable, though, that these other outcomes will be 
better looked after if the purely definite and measurable 
outcomes of teaching are better attended to. 

The tests have emphasized individual differences. One 
of the marked results of the testing movement has been 
to bring out, in new and strong relief, the wide differences 
in ability of individual pupils in almost every skill or type 
of learning to which the tests have been applied. Figure 
23, showing the individual variations in a spelling test, 
and Figure 25, showing the individual results in reading 
ability, illustrate these differences well. These same dif- 
ferences exist among human beings generally in almost 
every measurable skill and ability. 

In a way this fact has long been recognized, and the 
instruction in our schools has for long tried in a general 
way to even up abilities, in so far as this could be done. 
Supervised study as a teaching device, and the individual 
instruction of pupils, have alike aimed to adjust teaching 
to differences in capacity to do and to learn. In such 
remedial procedures as were described in Figure 25 for 
improving reading ability, we have tried to train our 
teachers in methods of bringing up those at the lower end 
of the scale, and thus decrease retardation and increase 
the promotional rate. ‘The new tests have been very use- 
ful here in revealing the amount and the location of needed 
training. So impressed have some educators been by 
the individual differences revealed, that, in a few school 
systems, an attempt has been made to individualize the 
instruction for all pupils, so as to carry all along at a more 
normal rate of progress. 

The use of the intelligence and subject-matter tests 
has shown us the great necessity of adapting school work 
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Fic. 26. A Boy in NEED oF SpEcIAL-CLAss INSTRUCTION 


A pupil is rarely able to do school work even one grade above that corresponding to his 
mental age. This boy was fifteen years old. If he had possessed normal intelligence for his 
age, he would have been in first-year high school. He was found in the fourth grade where, 
as tests showed, his mental age (nine years) would place him. This was as high as he was 
able to work successfully, except in reading. (From Mental Hygiene, for July, 1922, “In- 
auguration of a State-Wide Public-School Mental Clinic in Massachusetts,” by Walter E. 
Fernald, M.D., Superintendent Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded.) 
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more closely to the individual differences of our pupils, 
if really satisfactory results are to be obtained. All that 
we have so far done is good, but it has not reached all 
cases. Today we see clearly, in the light of what testing 
has revealed, the need not only for such aids as individual 
instruction, supervised study, remedial procedures, and 
parallel and differentiated courses of study, but also for 
special types of classes and schools if we are to care properly 
for the marked differences in ability to do and to learn 
which testing has so clearly shown. In consequence, even 
small school systems today are coming to have a few special 
classes — disciplinary, ungraded, sub-normal; while large 
school systems are being provided with numbers of special 
teachers and rooms and schools, all with the purpose of 
better classifying the pupils in the schools, and of better 
adapting the instruction to be given to the differing needs 
and abilities of the pupils. The day of the uniform graded 
school system has gone forever, and probably one of the 
important tasks of the next ten or twenty years will be to 
secure, generally, the special classes and teachers and schools 
needed to bring our educational practice up to our scientific 
knowledge as to what ought to be done for our children. 

The scope of this chapter. ‘This chapter has related to 
the problem of individual differences in pupils, and the 
attempts of the school to determine these differences and 
to classify the pupils according to their needs. Starting 
with age-groups, semi-annual promotions, and special pro- 
motions as means for improving pupil classification, and 
parallel and differentiated courses of study to enable us to 
adjust loads better to the ability of pupils to carry them, 
we come finally to the new testing procedures for determin- 
ing needs and abilities. 

Once intelligence and educational tests are perfected 
and applied to the problem, a new light is thrown over 
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the whole process of pupil classification. Not only are 
the differences in pupil ability greater than we had before 
known, but we find that dealing with them calls for a large 
number of different remedial procedures, and different 
types of classes, and teachers, and schools, and courses. 
If we are to train each pupil to use his native endowment 
in the best possible manner, and to prepare him for the 
largest usefulness in life, then instruction must be adjusted 
to his ability to learn and to do. 

Training in determining pupil abilities and prescribing 
remedial procedures belongs to such courses as Intelligence 
Testing, Mental Testing, Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments, and School Supervision. Such courses as these are 
commonly given not only in the universities, but also, 
with some elementary study of intelligence testing, statis- 
tics, and the recording of results in graphic form, in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges, as well, and more and 
more they are being required of all prospective teachers. 
This work represents the scientific side of education, as 
distinct from the teaching art. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Explain what you understand by homogeneous working groups, 
parallel courses of study, differentiated courses of study, un- 
graded teacher, grade norm, and diagnosis. 

2. Illustrate how ability to do may be nearly up to or much be- 
low inherited capacity, due to the effects of or lack of training. 

3. Suppose you have a pupil in class whose work is much below 
his ability to do. What might you do about the case, under 
different revealed reasons? 

4. Show the importance, for instruction and accomplishment, of 
good building and schoolroom supervision on the part of a 
principal. Mention what he can do to bring pupil accom- 
plishment and capacity to do nearer together. 

5. Show how diverse population groups increase the difficulties 
of grading pupils. 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Show how the prevention of promotional failure and the 
stimulation of acceleration might put a new spirit into a school. 
How could these stimulating influences be obtained in a 
differentiated course of study school? 


. It is often said that it is the bright and able pupils who are 


most retarded in school. How would you explain this? 


. What is meant by the statement that “‘our knowledge as to 


pupil needs has recently outrun the ability of our administra- 
tive machinery to meet the problem’’? 


. Distinguish between “subjective” and “objective” in testing 


and rating accomplishment. 

Show the value of test results in the different school subjects 
to a teacher who is taking charge of a new class, by way of 
helping her to balance her effort and emphasis in teaching. 
Show how a bright pupil might stand near the head of his 
class, and yet never learn what capacity effort is. How would 
you improve conditions for such a pupil? 

How would it be possible for a teacher to obtain above 100 per 
cent in accomplishment, as determined by calculating the A.Q.? 
Show how the testing and measuring movement has done 
much to make education a science, and school supervision a 
professional service. 

Show how the old school instruction tried to iron out differences 
in ability, while the newer instruction recognizes the differences 
and tries to deal with them scientifically. 

Should time or content be the fundamental educational unit? 
That is, should a pupil master a given amount of work as 
rapidly as possible, or should he spend a certain amount of 
time in school, and if extra bright do a higher grade of work 
and cover a wider variety of subject-matter? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Arrange in historical order, as well as you can after reading 


this chapter, the different steps in grading and classifying 
pupils, beginning with the room where pupils of all ages were 
taught by one teacher, up to the present practices in our best 
city schools. 


. Examine a standard test in any subject, and read up on how 


to give it, and its grade norms, sufficiently to be able to de- 
scribe it. 
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3. Taking the fourth sentence under the heading of “‘Significance 
of the movement,” on page 292, which states the purposes in 
the use of tests, as a basis, and show its application to instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, spelling, or handwriting. 

4. Draw up a list, in parallel columns, of the measurable and the 
non-measurable outcomes of teaching. 

5. Observe a class of pupils under instruction, preferably in the 
lower grades, for a number of lessons, and note the apparent 
differences in learning ability of the pupils. Classify them as 
to learning ability, and see if ability varies in different sub- 
jects and on different days. If the teacher is willing to do so, 
have her check your estimates; if her ratings vary from yours, 
try to see where and why you made your mistakes. 

6. If the results of the test of some class in some school subject 
are available (School Survey Reports usually contain such), 
study them, and try to prescribe needed remedial instruction. 
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School Surveys. See any School Survey Reports that are available, 
and look over chapters on “‘ Individual Differences,” “‘Measur- 
ing the Instruction,” or similar titles. Survey reports that are 
especially good for this purpose include The Boise Survey and 
Sacramento School Survey, by J. B. Sears and Associates; and the 
Surveys of Port Arthur, Texas, and of Beaumont, Texas, by 
G. D. Strayer and Associates. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CURRICULUM AND EDUCATIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


Our historical evolution. In Chapter I, in tracing briefly 
the evolution of our school curriculum, we gave a chart 
(Table I, page 17) which showed the development in sub- 
ject-matter which took place, in elementary school in- 
struction, during the first hundred and twenty-five years 
of our national history. Beginning with reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, and the Bible and Catechism in 1775, 
we traced the evolution of subject-matter and the change 
in emphasis in subjects to the complex curriculum of 1900. 
Excepting the more recent additions of agriculture and 
health instruction, and a few activities, the curriculum of 
1900 contained all the elements of the elementary school 
course of study of today. 

Again, in Chapter VIII, we traced the changes in con- 
ception as to the purpose of the school and the nature of 
instruction which have taken place with us, and showed 
how the school, beginning with the knowledge-is-power and 
disciplinary conceptions, based on a faculty psychology, 
has gradually been transformed into a new type of teach- 
ing institution, dominated today by the newer psychological 
and civic ideas of education as the development of in- 
dividual capacity, and as a preparation for economic and 
social and civic usefulness. ‘This change in conception 
has made of the school a new institution, even though the 
subjects in the elementary-school curriculum are about 
the same, in name, as in 1900. 

Finally, we classified the subjects of the elementary 
school of today into the following organization, which we 
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reproduce here for the purpose of further consideration in 
this chapter. 


Drinu SUBJECTS CONTENT SUBJECTS EXPRESSION SUBJECTS. 
Reading Geography Kindergarten Work 
Writing History Music 
Spelling Literature Drawing 
Language Civic Studies Manual Arts 
Arithmetic Manners and Conduct Domestic Arts 

Nature Study and School Gardening 
Science Vocational Subjects 

Agriculture Plays and Games 

Health Work Auditorium Activities 


Civic Activities 

The order of arrangement, as was stated in Chapter I, 
represents not only the order of historical development, 
but the three great periods in our elementary-school de- 
velopment as well. The drill subjects, with a little fact 
geography and history, characterized the earlier knowledge 
and disciplinary school; the content subjects, excepting 
the last two, the changing period of development between 
1860 and 1890; and the expression subjects the modern 
elementary school. 

The high-school studies have had a somewhat similar 
development. As measured by first recognition for col- 
lege entrance, the development of new subjects has been 
as follows: 


BrrorE 1800 1800 To 1850 1860 To 1875 
Latin (1640) Geography (1807) Modern History (1869) 
Greek (1640) English Grammar (1819) Physical Geography (1870) 
Arithmetic (1766) Algebra (1820) English Composition (1870) 

Geometry (1844) Physical Science (1872) 


Ancient History (1847) English Literature (1874) 

Modern Languages (1875) 
Since 1875, and especially since 1900, the addition of new 
subjects to the high-school course of study and their ac- 
ceptance for college entrance, as well as the development 
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of new curricula in our high schools, has been so rapid 
that many colleges no longer attempt to enumerate the 
high-school subjects they will accept for admission. Many 
high schools, too, have given up all attempts to classify 
their numerous subjects into courses, and have instead 
laid off their work into such large groups as academic, 
vocational, etc.; have stated common requirements for 
graduation — as two years of English, a year of science, 
etc.; and then have made the balance of their work elective. 
The college trend in turn has been toward fitting its work 
onto that of the high school, as the high school has its 
work onto that of the elementary school, thus forming an 
open pathway — an educational ladder — extending from 
the kindergarten to the graduate school of the university. 
The overcrowded curriculum. The number of hours per 
day that pupils spend in school is not only no greater now 
but actually less than it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago, though the term has of course been materially length- 
ened. ‘This being the case, it will be seen that the ad- 
dition of all the new subjects for study ultimately neces- 
sitated some cutting-down of the time devoted to the older 
subjects. This was quite possible at first, as there was 
much waste in the instruction of the old-time school. By 
securing a better-educated teacher, by giving that teacher 
some training in school and classroom management and 
the art of teaching, by class grouping instead of the waste- 
ful individual reciting, and by improving discipline through 
better teaching, very material economies were made and time 
for the new subjects was found about as they were added. 
There came a time, however, after about 1890, when 
the limits of this process had been reached. ‘The problem 
then became one of finding something to cut out if any- 
thing more was to be added, and after about 1900, with 
the introduction of the new expression subjects and the 
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marked shift in emphasis from the knowledge conception 
of education to the life-preparation conception, the pro- 
blem of course-of-study elimination became quite acute. 
By the time another decade had passed, not only was the 
problem one of elimination but of the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the work of our schools as well. ‘The development 
of intelligence testing and educational measurements, with 
the light these throw on the individual differences existing 
among school children, gave further impetus to the move- 
ment for course-of-study eliminations and educational reor- 
ganization. Since the close of the World War more atten- 
tion has been given to curriculum and school reorganization 
than to all other phases of the educational problem com- 
bined. ‘Taken together, these two might be said to be 
the great problems in education for at least the decade 
that lies ahead. 

Curriculum reorganization. It is not improbable that 
a century from now the World War will be looked upon 
as the closing of one era and the beginning of another in 
world history, much as the Protestant Revolts of the six- 
teenth century and the French Revolution of the late 
eighteenth century have come to be regarded. ‘The World 
War set in rapid motion forces that had long been under 
way, and the changes in living that are following it are 
certain to be far more swift than would have been the 
case had the War not been brought about. In consequence, 
since education aims to prepare youth for effective living 
in modern conditions, we need to predict as well as we can 
what changes will ensue, and then try to shape our school 
work accordingly. 

Of some of the changes we seem reasonably certain. 
Many of the old forms of knowledge are likely to be much 
less useful as preparation for the modern world than they 
have seemed to be in the past, and our school training 
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must emphasize more what the world of the future will 
call for, both in knowledge and training. Just what this is 
we do not quite know, but thousands of people are at work | 
today trying to find out. We do know, however, that this 
world of the future will be a world of science, and industry, 
and commerce, and intercommunication; that the rela- 
tions between peoples will be closer than before, and that 
in consequence we must learn better how to live in peace 
with one another; that the competition will be keener; 
that living will be more complex and more difficult; that 
complicated problems in politics and economics and in- 
ternational relations will have to be met and solved; and 
that the uneducated man and the untrained worker will 
have but little chance for success. Machinery will con- 
tinue to displace the untrained worker; comforts and con- 
veniences will be multiplied; children will need to work 
less and less; and the life of all will be made easier, but for 
children more dangerous. 

The future, too, almost surely will call for a very practical 
type of knowledge. Young people will need to know how 
to do many things, and they will need to know how to 
care for and protect themselves under complicated and 
difficult conditions. This calls for good school training 
in learning by doing and in problem-solving. Young 
people of the future, too, will need to be well trained in 
certain important skills and habits; to be thoroughly 
grounded in proper attitudes toward life’s problems; and 
be actuated by well-thought-out ideas, ideals, and ambi- 
tions. This calls for definite attention to the “outcomes”’ 
of all instruction on the part of teachers. An education, 
then, that answered fairly well for a more simple and a 
less competitive kind of national life, will not suffice to 
meet the needs of the life that lies ahead of our young 
people of today. 
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This offers what are virtually three courses of study for the elementary-school groups. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


Methods of procedure. Cer- 
tain lines of action thus appear 
clear. In the first place, we 
must go over carefully what are 
the needs of modern life and see 
what young people must really 
know and be able to do to meet 
conditions as they will find them. 
This might be called job-an- 
alysis work — an analysis of the 
job of living. It will call for 
many careful studies, is an im- 
portant work to have done, and 
ultimately will lead to clear 
ideas of what the needs actually 
are. Then we must go over, 
similarly, all that we teach to 
see what is useful and what 
we can dispense with, in part 
or entirely. What is not likely 
to be useful we can eliminate, 
and use the time saved for other 
types of instruction. The next 
step will be what teaching ma- 
terials do we want to introduce 
to meet needs not now cared for, 
and what new aims in instruction 
should we set up. Still more, 
can new or more definite teach- 
ing procedures be of help to us, 
and if so what ones and how. 
Our studies of the results of edu- 
cational measurements lead us 
to think that many teaching 
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procedures will in time be standardized, both in type and 
amount. 

Still another phase of the problem of curriculum reor- 
ganization, and a very important one at that, has been 
forced to the front by the studies of individual differences 
that have been an outcome of intelligence testing and 
educational measurements. Do all that we can, we now 
see that it is impossible to devise any single course of 
study that will not be too difficult for some and too easy 
for others. Still more, with every course of study should 
go liberty in adaptation to meet the varying needs of classes 
and schools. ‘To adjust our work in any reasonable way 
to individual differences and needs calls for individual 
and differentiated instruction, at least throughout the 
elementary-school grades, and differing courses and goals 
and rates of speed for pupils in the upper schools. Many 
city schools today, in attempting to meet pupil differences 
the better, are outlining three different elementary school 
courses of study, each course requiring the same time to 
complete, as is shown in Figure 27, and then permitting 
slower or more rapid progress in the high school by means 
of promotion by subjects instead of by grades. 

Eliminations and procedures with the drill subjects. 
Very marked changes in subject-matter and procedures 
have taken place, within the past quarter-century, in what 
are classified on page 302 as the drill subjects. These repre- 
sent the fundamental tools of learning, and some proficiency 
in their use is a necessity. 

In reading, for example, we have found by the use of 
the new educational tests that silent or thought-getting 
reading is more important than oral reading, and that the 
latter, while important, has been much over-emphasized 
in our schools. We have, accordingly, made some econ- 
omies in the teaching of reading. In writing, letter forms 
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have been simplified, writing made easier to learn, better 
methods for teaching it introduced, and the degree of per- 
fection attainable with reasonable effort, standardized. 
(See Figure 22, page 286.) In spelling, vocabulary studies 
have shown the great waste in teaching so many words, 
as they are not used in ordinary life. Consequently spell- 
ing today is largely concentrated on some two thousand 
of the most commonly used words, instead of being scat- 
tered over the ten to twelve thousand words the Spellers 
used to contain. Better psychological methods in teach- 
ing spelling have also helped to effect a greater saving of 
time in the subject, with an improvement in results. In 
language, language usage based on an effort to express 
ideas, and not training in mere language form, is what is 
wanted. Much of the language teaching used to be of a 
type that no one but a school teacher ever had use for, 
and was of little value as training in the use of correct 
speech forms. The technical grammar upon which ele- 
mentary-school children used to spend so much time and 
effort has also been shown to be of but little value. In 
arithmetic, much of what used to be taught has been 
eliminated. Instead of the study of seldom-used weights 
and measures, square and cube roots, partial payments, 
foreign money, longitude and time, partnerships, and 
similar subjects, we today concentrate on the arithmetical 
processes one will need to use in life. These are, chiefly, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, simple and 
decimal fractions, simple percentage, and a little of in- 
terest and discount. Few people have occasion for any- 
thing more. In addition, more oral work has been intro- 
duced, and far better psychological methods of teaching 
the subject are now employed. 

It is doubtless true that these fundamental tool subjects 
are today much better taught than they used to be, that 
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what is now included in them is of more future value to 
the pupils, and that all this is done in at least one half 
the time that used to be spent on these subjects three 
fourths of a century ago. This was well established by the 
Springfield tests, and other similar studies of comparative 
pupil abilities. 

The content subjects. These studies have been so 
named because their subject-matter represents knowledge 
—the accumulated wisdom of the ages. The drill sub- 
jects represent tools with which to unlock something — 
the keys of knowledge; the content subjects that which 
is unlocked. We teach them to widen and deepen the 
experiences of children, to reveal to them something of 
their inheritance in literature and history and science, 
and to give them guiding knowledge for the journey of life. 

In the teaching of these subjects, great changes have 
been made within the past quarter-century. In geography 
and history particularly has the memorization of facts — 
thousands of them — given way to the teaching of an 
understanding of man and his environments, past and 
present. The problems that he has wrestled with in the 
past and how he lives and works today are the points of 
emphasis. Literature aims largely at appreciation and 
the formation of tastes and attitudes, though it also has 
much content value in the study of characters in action 
when faced by the problems of life. We study literature 
itself now, in selected pieces, and not about the lives of 
those who created it, with samples of their style. The 
civic studies have changed from the study of the forms of 
government — constitutions and laws — to actual studies 
of government in action and the needs of citizenship. 
Nature study in the lower grades, science studies in the 
upper grades and the high school, and agriculture as an 
application of a science to production, represent new con- 
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tent studies of the greatest value. Health work is an- 
other new study, largely in applied science, and of very 
great content importance. ‘These new studies aim to train 
young people to know, to understand, and to care about 
the world of science in which they live, by training them in 
“studied observation made through the senses.” 

The new expression studies. While music and draw- 
ing become vocational studies for but a few, they are im- 
portant as appreciation and expression subjects for many. 
The manual arts and domestic arts are important for mere 
knowledge, as means of learning by doing, and for the 
understanding they give to many of the problems of living. 
School gardening and the different vocational subjects 
are educative in themselves, are creative in type, and 
serve to give an understanding of economic and industrial 
processes that will mean much to the future citizen. For 
many city school children school gardening is almost the 
only contact with nature they ever get. Through plays, 
games, and auditorium and civic activities, the school ap- 
plies the Dewey educational philosophy and makes the 
work of the school real life. 

All the expression subjects are relatively recent intro- 
ductions into school work, and all are important in build- 
ing up a school spirit, training in organization and self- 
control, giving understanding of industrial organizations 
and processes, developing managerial capacity, and train- 
ing in the ways of citizenship. The special room, the shop, 
the laboratory, the auditorium, the playground, and the 
civic life of the school are all utilized for teaching ends. 
The teaching methods, too, are different from those used 
with either the tool or the content studies — the pupils 
doing much more and the teacher much less. 

The high-school studies. While no accurate figures 
are available, there were at least five hundred public high 
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schools in the United States by 1870, and more than eight 
hundred by 1880. ‘Then the period of rapid development 
of the high school set in, and by 1890 — the first year for 
which complete statistics were collected by the United 
States Bureau of Education — the number was 2526. Four 
decades later (1928) the number had risen to 18,116, em- 
ploying 182,637 teachers, and enrolling 3,354,473 pupils. 
Five States — Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, and 
New York — each had more pupils in high schools in 1928 
than were enrolled in the entire United States in 1890. 
New York alone had over twice as many. In addition, 
in 1928, there were 2448 private high schools and academies, 
with an enrollment of 269,249. By 1930 the total high- 
school enrollment of the United States was close to four 
million. ‘This does not include approximately a million 
in the seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools. 
Along with this remarkable development of the high 
school has come a marked change in its character and 
purpose. The early high school was essentially a book- 
study high school with a three-year course, and its build- 
ing contained classrooms, a study-room, a principal’s 
office, and possibly an auditorium. Many early high 
schools were housed in one or two rooms on the upper 
floor of an elementary-school building, and one or two 
teachers taught all that was offered in instruction. Such 
schools were equally innocent of libraries or laboratories, 
as well as of all other modern teaching equipment. The 
subjects commonly taught were Latin, Greek, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, natural philosophy, rhetoric, gen- 
eral literature, general history, United States history and 
constitution, and bookkeeping. The student body repre- 
sented a rather selected body of young people, drawn largely 
from homes representing education and culture. By 1930, 
however, over half of the young people of high-school age 
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in the country were enrolled in high schools. They came 
from all classes of homes. 

After about 1880 to 1890 the introduction of new sub- 
jects of study was so rapid that the old high-school course 
likewise became overcrowded, resulting in: 


(a) The extension of the high-school course to four years; 

(b) The introduction of options and electives in the course; 

(c) The creation of a number of parallel courses of study; 

(d) The development of a number of different types of high 
schools. 


Entirely new types of pupils now began to come to the 
high school for training, and the function and ideals of 
the school changed with this change in clientele. The 
children of the older and better-educated stocks found 
themselves sitting side by side with the children of the 
newer-population types. The old book-type of instruc- 
tion no longer sufficed, and an attempt was now made to 
adjust the instruction to at least four types of pupils, 
namely: 


(a) Those who would go on to college after graduation, and 
probably train for some profession; 

(b) Those who would graduate and not go to college, but would 
enter positions in the commercial or industrial world; 

(c) Those who would complete two or three years of high school, 
and then drop out and go to work at what they could find to 
do; and 

(d) Those who would soon find the high school unsuited to their 
capacities, drop out during the first year, and go to work in 
the unskilled trades. 


Today our larger so-called cosmopolitan high schools 
offer instruction to so many different types of pupils, and 
in such a variety of subjects — cultural, scientific, com- 
mercial, agricultural, vocational —that the problem of 
the better adjustment of the high-school work to the needs 
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of our national life and the future needs of society has been 
vigorously pushed to the front. Much has been written 
on the problem, a number of important investigations have 
been made, and a large experimental school (The Lincoln 
School) has been established by endowment in New York 
City to study the question. 

Proposals for high-school curriculum reorganization. 
Most of the proposals have centered around the reorganiza- 
tion of the course of study, and the changing of the nature 
of what is taught by eliminations and substitutions, as in 
the case of the elementary-school curriculum. 

Two of the more important of the numerous proposals 
for reorganization of the work of the high school, both repre- 
senting the lines along which present-day thinking is being 
directed, will be cited here. One, that of Flexner, holds 
that a modern secondary school course of study should be 
directed toward preparing young people to understand 
and care for the institutions of modern society, and to 
that end its curriculum should emphasize four main fields: 


1. Science — This to be the central feature of the school. 

2. Industry — The occupations and trades of the industrial 
world. 

3. Civics — History, civic institutions, and the organization of 
society and government. 

4, Aisthetics — Literature, languages, music, art. 


Each of the subjects taught, he also contended, was in 
need of revision to eliminate subject-matter no longer 
useful, and to add essential new materials. The Lincoln 
School was founded largely to make the studies needed 
for these revisions. 

The second proposal, that of Bobbitt, was along some- 
what different lines. Its aim was to establish a common 
basis for training which all pupils would follow, with electives 
to supplement the basic studies, and vocational studies 
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to come at the end of the general education period. He 
proposed the following groupings of the high-school course. 


I. Basic studies —'To be taken by all pupils. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


a 


8. 
9. 


English usage — Training to read, write, and speak the 
English language with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Social studies— A reorganized history, citizenship 
training, and economic studies. 

Every-day mathematics — Life problems, to train for 
quantitative thinking. 


. Scientific knowledge — Essentials of physics, chem- 


istry, biology, and astronomy. 


. Physical and mental training — Exercise, hygiene, 


mental hygiene, preventive and constructive knowledge. 


. Unspecialized practical arts — For both sexes. How 


to handle tools, make repairs, and do many useful 
things about the home and shop. 

Literature — English and general, largely for apprecia- 
tion. 

Music — For understanding and appreciation. 

Art — Appreciation of beauty in its different forms. 


II. Electives — Not to be substituted for any basic study. 


CO ~F G&D Or & OO WO 


. Foreign languages, ancient or modern. 

. Advanced mathematics. 

. Science studies. 

. History and development of English Literature. 
. History of civilization and progress. 

. Musical study. 

. Art study. 

. Writing; Dramatics. 


For technical proficiency 
to those of ability. 


Ill. Vocational studies — 'To follow basic and general studies. 


Instead of the numerous curricula he would have but one 
curriculum for all, except for electives. The different 
abilities of pupils to do work he would handle by dividing 
the high school into ability divisions, much as for the ele- 
mentary school shown in Figure 27, with differently weighted 
courses for the different ability divisions. 
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A fundamental reorganization of school work. All 
the curriculum reorganizations so far described represent 
attempts to save time by course-of-study eliminations, 
and to produce a more effective type of education by re- 
arrangements of work and the introduction of new types 
of teaching and teaching materials. All that has so far 
been described might take place in a school system which 
remained organized into eight years of grade work and 
four years of high-school work. 

Within the past two decades, a far more fundamental 
reorganization of our educational work has been begun, 
the better to adapt it to new instructional needs, and so 
successful has this reorganization proved that today it 
is being put into effect, in whole or in part, all over the 
United States. The main ideas underlying this reorganiza- 
tion movement have been that the work of the upper grades 
has by now become so broad in extent, and requires such 
a degree of preparation on the part of teachers, that the 
old grade-teacher system is no longer efficient; that the 
grade-teacher form of organization can and does take but 
little account of the gradual differentiation in tastes and 
capacities and the future needs of children which takes 
place after about the age of twelve; that the grade-teacher 
system makes no real preparation for beginning high- 
school work, with a resulting heavy mortality in the ninth 
grade; that the rational time for an important change in 
the character of school life is when the pupil is leaving 
childhood; that the period of early adolescence calls for a 
different type of treatment from that provided by the usual 
grade-teacher instruction; and that, in consequence, a 
new type of school should be evolved and put in between 
the first six grades on the one hand, and the last three 
years of the high school on the other, this school to be 
specially designed to meet the peculiar pupil needs of the 
years that lie between. 
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Acting on these ideas, many school systems, in all parts 
of the United States, have recently reorganized their plants 
by changing them from an 8-4 school system to a 6-3-3 
school system. Figure 27, page 306, shows the completed 
change. Because of its many superior features this new 
form of school organization seems destined to be adopted 
wherever the school system is large enough to permit of 
such reorganization. 

Reorganizing the grade work. Accompanying this gen- 
eral reorganization of school work into new divisions has 
been a fundamental reorganization of the instruction, in a 
few of our cities, within each of the main divisions of the 
school. The most fundamental reorganizations in subject- 
matter and teaching procedure have been made in the 
lower grades and in the junior high-school years. 

In the grades, a very important change in organization 
and teaching procedures has been effected by the intro- 
duction of some form of the so-called Gary, or platoon 
plan. Sometimes this form of organization is known as 
the duplicate-school plan, or the work-study-play plan. 
Beginning at first as a means of making a school building 
carry a larger load, in number of pupils, the plan has since 
been made to provide a richer type of instruction for the 
children in the schools. Especially has the instruction in 
the new expression subjects profited by the changes thus 
instituted, as these can now be taught in special rooms 
and by special teachers. 

The essential features of the platoon plan lie im, first, 
the setting aside of a number of the classrooms to be fitted 
up as rooms in which to teach the special subjects — 
music, drawing, science, literature, manual arts, domestic 
arts; second, in specializing in part the work of the teachers; 
and third, in so increasing the number of children that 
the building carries two schools — an A School and a B 
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School, or, as they are sometimes designated, an X School 
and a Y School. The auditorium and playground are 
used for group work. ‘The instruction is then so arranged 
that when one school is using the regular classrooms for 
the drill and part of the content subjects, the other school 
is using the special rooms, the auditorium, and the play- 
ground for content and expression work, and vice versa. 
The two schools alternate twice each day in the use of the 
school facilities. The day is lengthened somewhat to give 
more time for the special instruction, though the time 
actually spent in the classrooms is decreased. Roughly 
the time distribution is somewhat as follows: 


PERIODS A ScHooL B ScHoou 
8.30 to 10.00 Class Work Special Work 
10.00 to 11.30 Special Work Class Work 
11.30 to 12.30 Noon Intermission 
12.30 to 2.00 Class Work Special Work 
2.00 to 3.30 Special Work Class Work 


Applying the plan to a small building, and taking the 
first period in the morning as an illustration, we would 
get the following weekly distribution of classes: 


A ScHOOL B ScHoou 
6 classrooms, at 35 pupils each {Science room (3 days) 
Total, 210 pupils Drawing room (2 days) 35 pupils 

Gymnasium room Shia 

Reading Supervised play Sb ale 

Spelling Literature room SS amis 

Writing Auditorium SOE 

Language Music room (3 days) 

Arithmetic {Maul training (B) (2 days) 35 ‘“ 
Domestic science (G) (2 days) 


Total 21 Ome 


The platoon plan calls for better teachers, better adminis- 
tration, better supervision, and better care of children, 
and is in consequence a somewhat more difficult plan to 
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administer than is the old grade-school type of organiza- 
tion. It has, however, a number of educational advantages 
which recommend it. Besides causing the building to 
carry a larger load and be more continuously in use, it 
provides the pupils with a school day that is more varied, 
more interesting, more intense, and better educationally 
than the old grade school, and one which is less fatiguing 
to them. The partial specialization of the facilities and 
the instruction adds to their effectiveness, and good in- 
struction in the special subjects can now be given without 
prohibitive costs; the supervised play replaces the old 
pell-mell recess; the auditorium activities can be made 
highly educational; the discipline is easier and better; and 
the opportunities for socialization of the pupils and train- 
ing in citizenship are increased. It is these and other 
advantages which have caused a number of our larger 
school systems to adopt the platoon plan for the lower 
grades. Under it the pupils can still be divided into either 
two or four groups, based on ability to do, and the instruc- 
tion adapted to their needs accordingly. By 1929 there 
were a total of 850 platoon schools organized in 154 cities, 
scattered in 38 different States. 

Individual instruction. In the year 1919, two cities — 
Dalton, Massachusetts, and Winnetka, Illinois — inaugu- 
rated plans for adapting the work of their schools more 
closely to the ability and needs of individual pupils. The 
results of their experiments have become widely known 
and have had marked influence in modifying educational 
method. By 1928, eighty-five cities reported that they had, 
within the previous two years, introduced one or both of 
these plans or some modification of them in one or more of 
their schools. 

The Dalton Laboratory plan was originated by Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, and first developed by her in the Dalton 
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High School. It has attained striking popularity in 
foreign countries, and especially in England, where it has 
been adopted by over two thousand schools. It is a plan 
for individual instruction, under which the work of the 
regular curriculum as exemplified in standard textbooks 
is divided into units and jobs. Pupils make contracts to 
complete certain jobs in the different subjects in a given 
time, usually a month. They are free to plan their time 
as they wish for the accomplishment of their contracts. 
Classrooms are known as laboratories. A pupil may work 
continuously in the reading, history, or science laboratory 
until he finishes his task, or he may divide his time daily 
between different laboratories. There are no recitations. 
Instructors are ready to give such individual assistance 
as may be needed. Codéperation is encouraged. The 
plan combines group work, individual work, and direct 
personal responsibility. The great advantages of the plan, 
according to its advocates, are that the pupils are trained 
to manage their own time and plan their own work, that 
social relationships are improved, that more wholesome 
attitudes toward work result, and that teacher lecturing 
is eliminated. In essence it is a device by which the pupils, 
on an individual basis, master fixed quotas of standard 
subject-matter within definite periods of time. While 
originating in the high school, it has been successfully used 
with grades as low as the fourth. 

The Winnetka plan, developed by Superintendent Carle- 
ton Washburne, is similar to the Dalton plan in some re- 
spects, but has marked differences also, especially in cur- 
riculum flexibility. It began in the elementary school. 
The general work of the school is divided into two parts. 
One part deals with fundamental knowledges and skills 
in such fields as reading, writing, arithmetic, and _ spell- 
ing — the tool subjects. Absolute mastery of carefully 
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determined minimum essentials in these fields is demanded. 
The time taken to accomplish this goal is a secondary con- 
sideration. ‘The work is carefully outlined in units of work, 
for each of which units practice tests and final tests are 
provided. Approximately half the school day is spent on 
this fundamental required work, each pupil working in- 
dividually, but with the guidance and assistance of the 
teacher when needed. 

The other half of the time is spent on a wide variety 
of socialized and group activities which emphasize creative 
work and self-expression. No effort is made to measure 
degree or quality of achievement in these fields. Creative 
work is developed in music, art, literature, history, and 
geography through assembly programs, group projects, 
dramatization, field and factory trips, self-government, 
student activities, and similar means. 

The absence of definite measurable goals for the group 
activities of the curriculum is as valuable a feature of the 
Winnetka plan as the presence of such goals in the skills 
and knowledge part of the curriculum. ‘The lack of a 
definite time element for the fixed goals gives the Winnetka 
plan an advantage over the Dalton plan in its adaptability 
to the varying abilities of different types of pupils. 

The Winnetka plan calls for new teaching materials, 
determined on a scientific basis of social utility, for new 
methods of instruction, and for new testing procedure. 
It thus involves curriculum reconstruction as well as teach- 
ing method. Instructors at Winnetka have found it neces- 
sary to write a series of textbooks especially adapted to the 
individual method of instruction covering the subject- 
matter considered essential. 

The Winnetka plan provides flexibility of time for the 
mastery of carefully determined minimum essentials, and 
at the same time encourages children to develop to the 
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fullest their social interests and abilities through group 
activities. A report of a careful study of four years of 
operation at Winnetka states as outstanding achieve- 
ments that the drill subjects are mastered in the individual 
instruction plan, that grade repetition is eliminated, that 
more time daily is free for group and creative activities, 
that the work of the elementary school, as judged by the 
success of its students in the high school is satisfactory, 
and that no additional costs appear to be involved. 

The junior high-school organization. ‘The most far- 
reaching reorganization of our educational work has taken 
place in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Taking 
the first two from the old graded school, and the third 
from the high school, these three grades have been grouped 
together, usually in a new building, to form what is now 
known as the junior high school. This has been not merely 
a regrouping of classes; it has become much more — a 
really new creation in American education, adapted to the 
peculiar biological and psychological development of young 
people in their early teens. An entirely different type of 
instruction has been supplied throughout; one suited to 
the special developmental needs — physical, mental, social, 
and moral — of widely varying types of boys and girls 
in their early adolescent years. By 1928 there were al- 
most four thousand junior high schools in the United 
States, enrolling over a million and a quarter students. 

The great aims of this new school, aside from mere 
learning, are the intelligent sorting and class placement of 
pupils; flexible and differentiated group study; failure 
prevention; the establishment of moral values and the 
right type of habit reactions, at a peculiarly nascent period 
in the pupils’ lives; proper individual and group contacts 
for the sexes; citizenship training through citizenship 
activities; socialized activities of many types; the begin- 
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nings for some of vocational instruction; and vocational 
guidance for all. The school codrdinates the work of the 
grades with that of the high school in a new way; it offers 
curricula differentiated now in type, instead of merely in 
amount; it provides an experimental and an exploratory 
period during which the pupil is assisted to study himself 
and to try out different vocational possibilities; loyalty, 
codperation, social attitudes, civic pride, and willing ser- 
vice characterize the spirit of the school; while the work 
of the school is centered about the building up of social, 
moral, civic, and religious personality. 

The 6-3-3 plan not only makes better provision for 
meeting varying educational and social and civic needs, 
but it can be defended as psychologically more sound than 
the 8-4 plan. The age of twelve, rather than fourteen, is 
the dividing place between the pre-adolescent and the 
adolescent stage of development, and the place where 
methods and types of instruction should change. By the 
rearrangement described, each division of the school sys- 
tem is made to serve a distinct educational, social, and 
psychological purpose, and the school is made into a much 
more useful educational and social institution. Eight 
years, beginning at six, carries the child beyond the period 
necessary for acquiring the tools of knowledge, and be- 
yond the natural division of his life which comes at ado- 
lescence. Instead of being kept under grade teachers, 
grinding on the tools of knowledge long past the period of 
interest in such work, the pupil at twelve passes to a school 
organized by subjects, with differentiated courses, taught 
by teachers with much better preparation in specialized 
lines, and to a school organized to utilize, in productive 
learning, that curiosity, eagerness, plasticity, impres- 
sionability, and ambition toward adult goals which charac- 
terizes the years from twelve to fifteen. Here the pupil 
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finds general courses offering a survey of the fields of hu- 
man knowledge, and instruction that seeks to determine 
individual aptitudes and abilities. 

The high school, and the junior college development. 
The high school, too, has experienced a remarkable change 
in character during the past quarter-century. Today it 
is a large and important institution, and carries on many 
lines of instructional, social, civic, physical, and guidance 
activities unknown in past years. Its teaching force is 
as large, its organization as complex, and its plant and 
equipment as good or better than that of many colleges 
of today. Its largest present problem is that of so reorgan- 
izing its instruction, as was indicated earlier in this chapter, 
as to introduce a unity among its diversity and thus direct 
what it does along the lines needed by our modern complex 
life. 

Another recent development in secondary education of 
large future significance for our Nation has been the ex- 
tension of the high school upward to include the first two 
years of college work, and the organization, in many com- 
munities, of what has come to be known as the junior col- 
lege. Sometimes the junior college and the high school 
are one institution, and at other times separate but related 
institutions have been organized. We thus get, as a re- 
sult, either a 6-3-5 or a 6-3-3-2 plan of educational organ- 
ization. ‘The ultimate conclusion of this reorganization 
means the development, in many cities in each State, of 
a junior college organization which will provide for the 
city or county, or even for a larger area, a local college 
offering as good instruction as the colleges themselves 
provided a third of a century ago, and under better con- 
ditions of plant and equipment. The state universities 
can then reduce their Freshman and Sophomore years to 
a preparatory department, or omit them altogether, and 
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become universities in fact as well as in name — that is, 
institutions consisting of a large group of professional 
schools beginning at the junior year. A recent extended 
study of the junior college development indicated this as 
the almost certain line of development in American educa- 
tion. At its conclusion we shall have the type of educa- 
tional organization represented by the right side of the 
drawing given in Figure 28. 

Significance of the reorganization movement. Like 
the earlier curriculum-reorganization movement, the re- 
cent movement for an administrative reorganization of our 
educational system has been but another effort to adjust 
the work of our inherited educational system to meet the 
changed conditions in our national life — social, industrial, 
political, religious, scientific — brought about by the great 
alterations in industry and home life and government 
which we have recently experienced. The movement is 
also an attempt to apply psychological facts to the organ- 
ization of instruction, to ground our school organization 
on the knowledge made available by the scientific study 
of the educational problem, and to economize time in pre- 
paration for useful service. Stated another way, it is an 
attempt to coérdinate theory and practice, and to create, 
by evolution from what we now have, a new and a better 
system of public education adapted to the peculiar needs 
of child life, and to the demands of the scientific, democratic, 
and industrial world in which we live. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has traced 
the great school reorganization movement of the first 
third of the twentieth century, as it relates to the reorgan- 
ization of both the courses of study and the divisions and 
purposes of the school. It has been a movement of very 
great significance for the future of American education, 
and is one the importance of which the general public 
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has not yet come to understand. In another decade or 
so its full significance will be more evident. It means 
the making over and redirection of American education. 
The subject-matter of this chapter is dealt with in detail 
in such college courses as The Elementary School Curriculum, 
The Junior High School, Secondary Education, and Cur- 
riculum Reorganization. In the normal school the part 
relating to the elementary school is taken up in consider- 
ing the work and methods of the elementary school, and 
often The School Curriculum is a course offered in addition. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Contrast the older conception of education with that of today, 
and show how this change has made of the school a new insti- 
tution. 

2. Show how the changes in life conditions, described on page 305, 
will necessitate much closer attention to the outcomes of 
teaching. 

3. Give some illustrations of job analysis applied to life needs and 
curriculum-making. 

4. Give an instance where some teaching procedure might be 
standardized, with resulting economy of time and effort for the 
school. 

5. In the light of the best modern theory of education, as stated in 
Chapter VIII, is there any reason why we should have uniform 
courses of study for a whole city? How much liberty could 
we allow? Why? 

6. Would there be any advantage, in the use of differentiated 
courses of study requiring the same length of time to com- 
plete, of holding each child to the same number of years in 
the elementary school, over giving him extra promotions and 
pushing him ahead? Why? 

7. In the light of what was learned in Chapter XII, on “‘The 
Learning Process,” show the usefulness of the Expression Sub- 
jects in training youths. 

8. In a democratic type of government, should the doors of the 
high school be open to a wider range of youth than in a mon- 
archical type of government? Why? 


10. 


LT: 


ie: 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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. Does the Bobbitt plan of basic and elective studies appeal to 


you as desirable, or would you favor differentiated courses 
adapted to the needs of the four classes of pupils listed on 
page 312? Why? 

Would the grade-school or the platoon type of organization be 
most likely to provide a richer and a more stimulating at- 
mosphere for the school? Why? 

What do you understand to be meant, with reference to the 
junior high school, by “an experimental and an exploratory 
period”’; “courses that offer a survey of the fields of human 
knowledge”; and by “the building-up of personality’’? 
Would the new aims for the school, as stated on page 321, 
justify the creation of the new organization? 

Show how, with a 6-3-3 plan, it could be made possible to put 
all children through the ninth grade before the end of the com- 
pulsory education period. 

Explain why so much consideration is today given to problems 
of curriculum reorganization and educational reorganization, 
whereas a third of a century ago we were fairly well satisfied 
with the type of schools we had. 

What disadvantages and objections are there to the Dalton 
plan? 

What disadvantages and objections are there to the Winnetka 
plan? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Compare a textbook of seventy-five to a hundred years ago 


with a present-day textbook in reading, geography, history, 
language, or arithmetic, and describe the differences. 


. Look up and report on The Springfield Tests, as given by Cald- 


well and Courtis. 


. Draw up a ruled rating sheet, with each of the expression 


studies listed in a column down the left-hand side, and the 
following qualities in training in order across the top: school 
spirit, organization, self-control, understanding of industrial 
processes, managerial training, citizenship training, practical 
utility, problem-solving, judgment. Then rate, on a scale 
of 5 [very good (4), good (3), fair (2), poor (1)], each expres. 
sion study. 


. A good high-school staff of a quarter-century ago, in a city of 
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fifteen to twenty thousand people, consisted of a principal, a 
janitor, and ten to fifteen teachers; offered from three to five 
courses of study, differing only in part; and had a student 
body of from three to four hundred. Compare this, in staff 
and offering and student body with a high school in a city of 
similar size today. 

5. Read up and describe the Gary School plan, or the Platoon 
plan. 

6. Read. up and describe the work of a good Junior College. 

7. Look up and report on Examinations Seventy-Five Years Ago 
and Today, by Fish. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
NEW SOCIAL RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


New functions and services. Along with the marked ex- 
pansion of the school curriculum and its change in charac- 
ter, and the reorganization of the school the better to adapt 
its work to the growth needs of the pupils and the new 
social and civic demands of our national life, as described 
in the preceding chapter, has come another important 
development of the school in what it now does, along new 
lines, for both the children and the adults of the com- 
munity which it serves. Once a somewhat isolated and a 
purely academic institution, dealing only with children, 
the school of today has taken on many new functions and 
services that cause it to influence the lives of children and 
to reach into the homes of the community in many new 
and important ways. 

These new services and functions of the school have 
been added one by one, and their addition has come about 
as a part of a great social movement among our people. In 
part this has been as a result of the work of the school it- 
self, and in part the result of outside forces. Whatever 
the origin and cause, though, an entirely new attitude 
toward problems of child welfare and social welfare has 
come to characterize the thinking of our people, within the 
past quarter-century, and many new laws of a humani- 
tarian and child-welfare type have found place on the 
statute books of our States. The school has shared in 
this movement, and in some of it the school has been the 
leader. As a result, progressive school systems today are 
carrying on activities and rendering a social service that 
a few years ago was not only almost unknown, but would 
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not then have been considered a function of the school 
at all. What the more important of these new functions 
and services are we shall consider in this chapter. 

Compulsory-attendance legislation. The enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance of children at school was 
probably the first of the movements which have served 
to change the character of the relations of the school and 
the home. Massachusetts enacted the first modern part- 
time compulsory-attendance law in 1852, and Connecticut, 
in 1890, the first law requiring attendance at school the 
entire time the schools were in session. Since 1900 there 
has been a general revision of earlier laws to make them 
more binding, and the majority of our States now require 
the attendance at school of all children, with certain ex- 
empted classes, for the full time the schools are in session. 
The tendency, too, has been to increase the compulsory- 
age limit from twelve or thirteen to sixteen and even eight- 
een years. Coupled with the new compulsory-attendance 
legislation has come much new child-welfare and anti- 
child-labor legislation. As a result the labor of children has 
been greatly restricted, the demand for school facilities 
greatly increased, and special officers have been found 
necessary for the enforcement of the new compulsory- 
attendance and child-labor laws. 

One of the outcomes of this legislation has been to throw 
an entirely new burden on the schools. Whereas formerly 
the pupils in school were those for whom the school was 
well adapted and who wanted to attend, today the demand 
is that the school shall educate “‘all the children of all the 
people.” The truant and the incorrigible, who once left 
early or were expelled, must now be cared for, and the 
school now finds it a much more difficult matter to teach 
all the children than it used to be to teach only those who 
came to learn. The enforcement of the compulsory-educa- 
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tion and the child-labor laws, too, has brought into the 
school the foreign-born who prefer to work; those who have 
no aptitude for book learning; many children of inferior 
mental ability, who do not profit by ordinary classroom 
procedures; and, in addition, the crippled, the tubercular, 
the deaf, the epileptics, the blind, the sick, the diseased, 
the needy, and the physically unfit. Not infrequently 
boys have been taken from work, and newly married girls 
brought back to school. The result has been to throw 
upon the school a new burden in the form of a public ex- 
pectancy for accomplishment, whereas a compulsory- 
education law cannot create capacity to profit from educa- 
tion. 

Attempts to solve the new problems. At first the schools 
were literally swamped by the magnitude of the new under- 
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taking. Under earlier conditions the school, not geared 
to educate such children, let them drop from the rolls or 
expelled them, and no longer concerned itself about them. 
With the enforcement of the new laws the school was com- 
pelled to face a new instructional problem. The task be- 
came that of trying to salvage as many of these misfits 
as possible, training them for whatever form of social and 
personal usefulness their talents would allow, and then 
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turning them back into society with some equipment 
serviceable to themselves and others. 

This called for a very material expansion of the scope 
and work of the public school, the employment of new 
means of classification and instruction, and the creation 
of new types of classes and schools. We soon found that 
many school systems, because of their small size, could 
not meet the problem alone, and that some county or state 
schools of special type — parental schools, industrial 
schools, reform schools — were needed to supplement 
what the public schools could do. We also soon learned 
that it would cost more to care for and educate such chil- 
dren properly than to teach normal children, but that it 
would be cheaper for society in the long run that the schools 
should do the work. 

The problem, too, soon became evident as a double 
one — first, that of providing for the needs of the classes 
forced into or forced to remain in school; and second, that 
of preventing the development of delinquency among the 
other children of the school. Unless both these needs 
could be met, compulsory-education laws would only force 
into the schools types of children who would get but little 
value from the instruction, and who would prove trouble- 
some, with a resulting increase of over-age and retarded 
children, disciplinary cases, corporal punishments, the 
- contamination of other groups, and at the same time defeat 
the social and citizenship aims of the school. 

Solutions arrived at. After much experimenting, the 
needs of the classes forced in or to remain have been met 
largely by the organization of the differentiated courses 
of study we have previously described (see Figure 27, 
page 306); the establishment of elementary industrial- 
school work for those who cannot profit by the regular 
school instruction; the formation of non-English-speaking 
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and over-age classes; the liberal use of play and training 
in organized government and control; emphasis on the 
newer expression studies which involve the elements under- 
lying the trades of modern industrial society; and the 
organization of special school classes, in school systems 
large enough to provide them, for the tubercular, the 
deaf, those with speech defects, the mentally subnormal, 
the incorrigible, and other irregular types of pupils. 

For those with a tendency to become wayward the prob- 
lem is one of weighting down the wrong path by making 
it hard to follow, and of lightening up the right path by 
giving it the rewards and social approval of the school as 
an institution. Further to aid in handling truancy, way- 
wardness, and incorrigibility, the disciplinary class in the 
regular school building; the parental school for the county, 
or city, or the two combined, to which incorrigibles are 
committed for confinement and instruction; the central 
school for odd or peculiar boys and girls, where reformation 
may be attempted by specialized instruction along voca- 
tional lines; and the State industrial or reform school have 
been the remedies worked out. The next step in a State 
system of education for delinquents and incorrigibles is 
the penitentiary for youthful first offenders. ‘The main 
idea through all this series of schools is to check wayward- 
ness early, to reéducate rather than to punish, and to save 
for social usefulness as many as is possible. 

The visiting teacher. Most difficulties of a remedial 
character arise from ignorance or neglect on the part of 
the home in the matter of child care and feeding. While 
all that the school can do with the children is useful, for 
lasting results the most important thing to do is to reach 
and interest and influence the home and secure its codpera- 
tion in child-welfare work. This codperation nearly always 
has to be developed slowly, by gradual stages, with the 
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parents of the children who most need such care and at- 
tention. 

At first the school nurse and a few voluntary agencies 
were used for follow-up work to establish a connection be- 
tween the school and the homes, and much valuable help 
is today rendered by the school nurses everywhere. The 
work of the school nurse, though, is somewhat specialized, 
and, the need for still more assistance being felt, about 
1913 a few city boards of education began to appoint what 
soon became known as visiting, or home teachers. So 
useful have these new helpers proved to be that it is not 
unreasonable to expect that in time such a person will 
be found connected with each small city school system, 
and with small groups of schools in each of our larger city 
systems. Such teachers are of much assistance in helping 
to handle the most difficult and time-consuming cases, 
thus saving the time of the teachers for instruction, and 
they develop a technique of social-case work not possible 
to the class teacher and to but few principals. 

The visiting (or home) teacher has an office and office 
hours in the school building or at some central place, and 
to her are referred, for investigation and handling, the 
difficult pupil-cases revealed by the school work. Children 
irregular in attendance; children unable to make the neces- 
sary social adjustments in school, children falling behind 
in their work; cases of underfeeding, or probable home neg- 
lect; cases of moral delinquency, or serious discipline; 
sometimes cases in need of physical or medical attention; 
and sometimes precocious children — these are all re- 
ferred to the visiting teacher for home conference and re- 
port. The visiting teacher sees and talks with child and 
parent; tries to gain the family confidence; analyzes the 
case; represents the school in relations with the home; 
reports to the school, with recommendations; follows up 
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the case much as does the visiting nurse her cases; and 
occasionally invokes the aid of the law to protect the child. 
Visiting teachers thus come into such close and intimate 
relations with the homes that not infrequently, at office 
hours, the visiting teacher finds awaiting her, for further 
help, some mother whom she once advised in a case that 
has been ‘“closed.” 

School feeding. Despite all that teachers or schools 
can do, or visiting teachers or visiting nurses where these 
are employed, there will still be found, in every large 
public school, a number of children — the number varying 
with the character of the neighborhooa and the nationality 
of the parents — who do not do well in their school work 
because they are cold or hungry or sick, or all three. The 
children of the South and East Europeans are most likely 
to fall into this classification, though often such conditions 
are among the native-born. The parents poor, with large 
families, relatively ignorant, living in cramped quarters, 
and careless as to clothing and the laws of health, their 
children often come to school in a poorly clothed and poorly 
nourished condition, and not infrequently evidence the 
beginnings of tuberculosis. 

Often school and home codperation can do little to 
remedy conditions, as the parents are too poor to act 
even if they understood the need. Realizing that it is 
largely a waste of money to pay teachers to try to teach 
such children, many schools have begun the plan of the 
school feeding of undernourished children, making the 
charge for such work a charge against the community the 
same as for books and heat and supplies. A mid-morning 
lunch of nourishing food is served for all children seven 
per cent or more under weight, and many schools have 
added open-air schoolrooms for those of tubercular re- 
action or tendencies. 
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Even with children of low mentality some change is 
observable as a result of the extra feeding, but near-normal 
children show a change in attitude toward school work 
that is striking. The discipline becomes much easier, the 
children more mentally alert, their appearance better, 
they increase in weight and height and chest expansion, 
they take a new interest in plays and games, their school 
work materially improves, and non-promotion among them 
is much reduced. Measured by the costs, school feeding 
gives large returns in the reduction of the expense for re- 
peaters in the grades. Where the school authorities have 
not as yet been educated up to the importance of this 
work, the costs often are met by outside agencies, espe- 
cially Parent-Teacher Associations, or from donations. 

Within recent years, impressed with the need for good 
nourishing food and a warm lunch for all school children, 
many city schools have built in a school cafeteria as a 
part of their equipment. This has been especially the 
case with the new junior high schools and senior high 
schools, almost all erected within the past decade being so 
equipped. In these the best of food is served at cost, or 
nearly so, and frequently means are found by which chil- 
dren too poor to buy a lunch are provided with tickets. 

Play and recreation. One of the strong instinctive im- 
pulses of normal children is the play impulse. For long 
ignored and neglected by the school, it expressed itself 
in annoying the teacher, the old rough-and-tumble recess, 
street rowdyism, fighting, and the predatory gang. Com- 
ing to a new realization recently as to the educational 
value of play, the school has, everywhere school play- 
ground space permits, attempted to organize the playground 
work as an educational undertaking. In the platoon- 
type school play has been scheduled as a regular school 
subject, just as is arithmetic or music, and the pupils are 
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trained by teachers in plays and games suitable to their 
ages. 

The building-up among the pupils of a school of a good 
physical tone and a good school morale is one of the large 
returns that come from giving attention to the organiza- 
tion of the play activities of the school ground. Few other 
things do so much to transform the yard bully into a use- 
ful school citizen, bring out the timid and backward pupils, 
limit accidents, create good feeling, reduce discipline, 
teach pupil self-control, train the muscles and the eye to 
codrdination in games involving learned skills, or awaken 
the best spirit of the pupils. The transformation that 
has taken place, in recent years, in the games of youth 
through the influence of the school playground is wonder- 
ful. The corner-lot baseball game of fifteen years ago, 
with its constant quarreling, profanity, and gang group- 
ings, has given way on the playground to a game of law 
and order. In all the organized games a fine point of 
contact between principal and teachers and pupils is estab- 
lished, and the ancient antagonism of youth chafing under 
teacher restraint disappears. In the development of team 
and school spirit, and the preparation for and planning 
of school and inter-school contests, much fine feeling is 
awakened and much ugly disposition is worked off. 

Vacation activities. In many cities special playground 
commissions have been created to organize and equip 
municipal playgrounds, the better to satisfy this recently 
recognized need of normal child life. These are placed 
under a playground director, who is in charge after school 
hours, on Saturdays and Sundays, and during the vacation 
periods. ‘The tendency generally today in planning new 
schools is to connect all play work with the school, to make 
supervised play a school subject, to open the school play- 
grounds as the municipal playgrounds are opened, and to 
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provide the same extra supervision that the municipal 
playgrounds provide. 

Recognizing, too, that in our cities the children from 
most homes are better off in school than in their homes or 
on the streets during the long summer vacation period, 
many school systems are now organizing special summer- 
school instruction, with play, games, music, literature, 
science, school gardening, farm projects, excursions, and 
the expression studies as strong features of the elementary 
and junior high-school work. The summer school has been 
generally very successful where tried, the chief objection 
to it being the added cost and a certain difficulty in obtain- 
ing teachers. Such instruction is likely to increase in 
extent and importance in the future. 

In a few rural and village communities another form of 
school extension has been tried, with marked success, in 
the way of school supervision of the recreational, social, 
and vocational activities and the reading of the upper- 
grade and high-school pupils during the summer vacation. 
A part of the summer activity of the pupils is planned 
before the close of school; one or more teachers are employed 
on a twelve-month basis; they visit each pupil from time 
to time for conference, and check up on work in progress; 
and at the end of the vacation period the work accomplished 
is evaluated and certain school credit for the home activi- 
ties is given. This work has been particularly successful 
where agricultural or vocational projects have been in- 
volved; where make-up work is to be done; and in the 
direction of work in reading or music or drawing. 

Clubs; thrift work; school spirit. With our better under- 
standing of child life, we now know that the presence of 
any large amount of trouble with attendance and discipline 
in a school indicates that something is wrong with the 
school itself. A school which grasps the social significance 
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of its work seems important to young people, it enlists 
their interests, and a certain subtle something that we 
call spirit or morale gives purpose and life to its work. 
The school of today that serves usually attaches both 
pupils and parents to it, if it measures up to its possibili- 
ties as a social and civic institution to train young people 
for effective living. : 

A number of different means used by principals and 
teachers today tend to develop a good school spirit, the 
more important of which may be enumerated. In the first 
place the instruction itself must be good. Good teach- 
ing, interested teachers and pupils, and well-motivated in- 
struction lie at the very foundation of school spirit of the 
right kind. The surplus energy of pupils should be utilized 
in many ways, one of which is helpful service. ‘The trouble- 
some ones should be given something to do. ‘The play- 
ground activities should be used to develop skills, interests, 
and leadership. ‘There are many group activities — such 
as orchestra, musical clubs, Audubon societies, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, health leagues, gardening clubs, canning clubs, 
sewing clubs, nature study clubs, camp-craft clubs, camera 
clubs — some of which can be organized in any school. 
These prove valuable in awakening interest in what is 
to be done. The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Junior Red 
Cross are organizations that can be made very useful in 
first-aid work, street and yard patrol, clean-up work, and 
many other services. These organizations foster self- 
reliance, personal honor, truthfulness, helpfulness, service, 
and similar civic and social virtues. School entertain- 
ments usually are worth their cost in enlisting the interest 
of parents. The school assembly is a group activity of 
much importance in unifying a school, and in creating a 
school spirit useful to control and the direction of effort. 
As a means of eliminating tardiness and reducing absence 
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a good assembly organization is worth more than an at- 
tendance officer, and the interest aroused on the part 
of the pupils in turn finds expression in interest on the 
part of the parents. The school savings bank and thrift 
teaching have also been found very useful in work with 
pupus. 

The use of some or many of the means just enumerated 
to help create and maintain a strong and healthy and 
loyal school spirit assists not only in school control and 
in enlisting the interest of parents in the work of the school, 
but the activities themselves give excellent training in 
social participation and lead to greater civic usefulness. 

Civic training and guidance. Many schools, especially 
junior and senior high schools, have recently introduced 
some form of pupil control as a means for civic training, 
such as the school council, the school congress, and even 
a form of pupil government. Many elementary schools 
have tried the plan of school captains and a school council, 
with good results. Any such plan, when it can be inaugu- 
rated under good conditions and be backed by the right 
school spirit, is not only a valuable aid in school control, 
but does much to teach young people to govern for them- 
selves. It introduces the “big brother” idea in control, 
tends to promote frankness and honesty, and awakens a 
right attitude toward law and order. Citizenship is not 
something to come in the years ahead, but something to 
be learned by living it in the school. Citizenship is a mat- 
ter of attitudes, and attitudes are “‘mental sets,” induced 
by behavior based on experience and knowledge. 

All these forms of pupil activity give children useful 
education through doing, create for them standards and 
habits, awaken a spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship, 
set before them worthy ideals of honor and righteousness 
in social and civic life, and represent new types of instruc- 
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tion. Their use also serves to set off the modern socialized 
school from its knowledge-teaching prototype. 

Still another function of the modern socialized school, 
especially important in the junior and senior high schools, 
and junior colleges is that of guidance. As soon as dif- 
ferentiated courses of study are reached, usually in the 
junior high school, the work of educational guidance should 
begin. ‘Through counsel, try-out courses, a study of ability 
and aptitudes, and the giving of educational and voca- 
tional information, our better schools today try to guide 
the pupil toward that line of work for which he is best 
adapted, and in which he is likely to be most useful and 
happiest. Beginning with an attempt to guide pupils into 
the right vocations, the guidance function of the school 
has been so expanded in recent years that today it com- 
prehends far more than this, and includes educational 
guidance, health guidance, moral guidance, and _ social 
guidance during their school life, as well as vocational 
guidance toward its close. The work culminates with the 
placement of the pupil when his training is completed, 
and some follow-up oversight to see that the youth gets 
properly established in the work of life. All this function 
of guidance and placement is a quite recent addition to 
the service our better schools now give their children, and 
is only another evidence of the efforts being made to meet 
the social as well as the educational responsibilities imposed 
upon us by the changed and changing conditions of our 
national life. 

Larger use of school buildings. Not all the newer 
activities of the school have been primarily concerned 
with the children; many have to do with the parents. Of 
the latter, the most significant is the change of the school- 
house from merely a place where children were instructed, 
for a few hours each day, to a center for the higher life 
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any time. School buildings have been opened to the people 
after school hours, in the evening and on Sunday, and a 
great variety of exercises has been carried on in them. 
In the classrooms have been held classes for instruction 
in school subjects, in citizenship, and for learning the laws. 
The schoolrooms have also been used for club meetings 
of many different kinds, rehearsals, gatherings of local 
societies, and similar purposes. ‘The hallways have been 
used for exhibits and receptions; the shops for vocational 
instruction; the laboratories for science teaching; the gym- 
nasium facilities for games and contests and dances. 

Probably the largest use has been made of the audito- 
rium, where public meetings have been held, school ex- 
hibitions and entertainments given, concerts and dramatic 
work presented, and debates listened to and judged. With 
the addition of a moving-picture booth the auditorium 
has been much used for the presentation of educational 
films. In the auditorium, too, extension lectures have 
been given, and farmers’ institutes and other meetings held. 
The domestic science facilities or the cafeteria are frequently 
called upon to provide for occasions of a purely social 
character, such as banquets and important celebrations. 

School meetings and general elections are not infre- 
quently held in a room in the school building, and a branch 
of the city or county library is often located there, open 
the year round. In some smaller and rural communities 
the school classrooms and auditorium have been utilized 
with advantage for the conduct of a non-denominational 
Sunday-school and church, and the transportation busses 
used to bring the parents as well as the children to the 
services. In a few large cities also different churches have 
been permitted to use the buildings for Sunday-school 
and church. 
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While many smaller places have recently erected a 
Community House, and employ a Community Secretary, 
the tendency, especially in rural districts and in the cities, 
is to utilize the public schoolhouse more and more as the 
center of the community life. Unless a community house 
is provided, the public schoolhouse is the one place in the 
community which is freely open to all, rich and poor, high 
and low, young and old, foreign-born and native-born, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. Here all meet on a com- 
mon ground, and with a common feeling of right to do 
so because of a sense of common ownership. It is a non- 
political and a non-religious institution, supported by 
general taxation, and is capable of being used on equal 
terms by all. In this way a fuller value of the school plant 
is realized, the community is united at a common center, 
and better school facilities tend to be provided. ‘The 
school gains as much from its connection with the com- 
munity as the community does from its connection with 
the school. 

The Parent-Teacher Association. During the past two 
or three decades several organizations and movements 
have arisen in this’ country, having for their purpose a 
closer affiliation of the home and the school. These have 
taken form under a variety of names, but the general pur- 
pose of each has been much the same. Next to the board 
of education, these organizations stand closer to the school 
than any other official or non-official body, and they form 
an intimate connecting link between the home and the 
school. The organization which has attained the largest 
membership, and the only one to become national in scope, 
is what has become known as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. This now has a rapidly increasing membership 
which in 1930 was approximately one and one-half million. 
When its energies are expended in the right direction it 
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is an organization of large possibilities for usefulness. It 
owes its existence to its interest in the schools, and its 
tendency is toward constructive service. Like every other 
organization which is an expression of our democratic 
life, if rightly guided it can be made very helpful to the 
school; if left to its own resources by teachers and school 
authorities it is capable of becoming a meddlesome nuisance. 
Much of what such an association at times proposes repre- 
sents both interest and ignorance, and thus presents an 
opportunity to the school whose task should be to utilize 
the interest for constructive service, and transform a critical 
into a helpful organization. 

There are two main lines along which these parent- 
teacher organizations have rendered much useful service. 
The first is in doing something needed by the school, and 
the second is in improving their own knowledge of school 
conditions and child needs. Every school requires to have 
many things done, and many helpful talks may be ar- 
ranged that will set the members thinking, or will give them 
clearer ideas as to just what the school is trying to do. The 
policies of the school always need explanation and inter- 
pretation, and the support of the patrons needs to be en- 
listed. In the last analysis it is public opinion that con- 
trols and limits school progress, and the parent-teacher 
associations are potent factors in the formation of public 
opinion. <A codperative school-and-home policy is clearly 
in the interest of the schools, and the understandings that 
result from it form a strong anchor to windward in times 
of political agitation or obstruction. If the people are 
behind the schools the politicians are usually rather care- 
ful of what they attempt to do to them and with them. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has covered a 
large number of topics, taken from several different fields — 
school organization and administration, school health work, 
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play organization, civic education, etc. — and represents 
materials seldom organized into a single college or normal- 
school course. If so organized, as is occasionally done, 
the course would carry some such title as Social Aspects of 
Education. 

The chapter has tried to show the broad social relations 
which have recently been established by the school, the 
better to promote the work it has been called upon to do; 
the new types of teachers and officers and services made 
necessary by the changed position of the school; and to 
point out the importance of all this new work for our demo- 
cratic life. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. In the light of what was presented in Chapter II, show how 
the new functions and services described in this chapter have 
come about as a natural evolution. 

2. Has the new child-welfare legislation which has accompanied 
the enactment and enforcement of the more stringent com- 
pulsory-education laws been a result, or merely a parallel oc- 
currence? 

3. Show that compulsory attendance at school is the natural 
corollary of a state system of free public instruction. 

4. To what extent should a compulsory-attendance law apply to 
private and parochial school pupils? Why? 

5. Would the class of children brought into a school system by the 
first real enforcement of a compulsory-attendance law be a 
more difficult class to deal with than would be found after a 
dozen years of close enforcement? Why? 

6. How is a small school system to handle the instructional 
problem created by compulsory attendance? 

7. If the statement made in the preceding chapter, as to the 
need for a change in methods by the beginning of adolescence, 
holds true, should not then all adolescents who are markedly 
over-age for their grades be collected together, on the basis 
of chronological age, and taught what they need to learn? 

8. Is it probable that the addition of a good health service would 
reduce the cost for instruction? Why? 


10. 


Lt 


12. 
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. Is a health service to school children essentially different from 


the service rendered farmers by state and national govern- 
ments in the matter of their cattle and crops? 

The budget for the school system in a city of 60,000 inhabit- 
ants recently included an appropriation for 1200 pints of 
milk to be delivered to the schools daily. Is this expense as 
legitimate as money spent for: (a) pens and pencils; (6) fuel; 
(c) towels and toilet paper; (d) baseballs and bats? Why? 
Why was it, at first, easier to secure playground development 
through a separate playground commission than in connection 
with the schools? 

Suppose that the community-center idea has taken root in a 
community, and the school board is asked to open the school 
buildings in the evening for such purposes. What restrictions 
might the board impose? Should a fee be charged for their 
use? Should religious organizations be allowed their use for 
Sunday school purposes? Might political parties be permitted 
to use the high school auditorium during a political campaign? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Any adequate system of health supervision will, almost of 


necessity, involve: (a) medical examinations; (b) dental ser- 
vice; (c) free spectacles; and (d) school feeding. Draw up a 
statement favoring or opposing these, with reasons. 


. Read concerning the work of a school nurse, or observe one, 


and outline her duties. 


. Read up and report upon: 


(a) The work of school savings banks. 

(b) The work of parent-teacher associations. 

(c) The value of school assemblies. 

(d) Educational guidance in the junior high school. 
(e) The wider use of the school plant. 

(f) The girl reserves. 

(g) The work of the school counselor. 


. From Figure 29 (p. 332), estimate the proportion of a child’s 


waking hours that are spent in school. Do the same for home, 
street,and shop. Does this figure seem to you to be essentially 
accurate? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE SCHOOL PLANT 


What the new school plant represents. While reading the 
chapters immediately preceding this one, the student must 
have been impressed with how much our schools have 
changed in character within the past three decades. Dif- 
ferentiated courses of study, the recognition of and pro- 
vision for individual differences, the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, the reorganization of the school system into new 
divisions, the organization of special types of classes, health 
service, supervised play — these and other changes and 
additions have greatly altered the original character of 
the school. In consequence, the school of today, in all 
its divisions — elementary, junior high, and senior high — 
stands forth as a new institution, prepared for a new type 
of individual and community service. In plan, in organ- 
ization, in equipment, and in purpose the school of today 
is a vastly different institution from that of a third to a 
half century ago. 

To the ordinary citizen, much of this change in the 
school is not evident without an inspection of its work. 
In one respect, though — that of the character of the school 
- plant — the change is apparent even to those who give 
to the school only a passing glance. The transformation 
that has been effected in the character of our school build- 
ings within the past half century, and especially within 
the past twenty-five to thirty years, has been one of the 
most visible marks of the change that has come over educa- 
tion itself. In all parts of the United States new school 
buildings, adapted to a modern school program, have been 
erected, and these are so different in character from the 
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older type of school building as at once to attract attention 
and awaken interest and pride. A new elementary-school 
building of today is a vastly different building, in con- 
struction and arrangement and purpose, from the one in 
which the older generation of our citizens went to school. 
The new junior high-school buildings represent new crea- 
tions, and internally they are better adapted to the work 
they are to do than were the high schools of three decades 
ago. The high-school building, in turn, has experienced 
a similar development and expansion that has made of 
it a new institution, resembling the high school of twenty- 
five years ago only in a very general way. 

The newer types of school buildings being erected in 
American communities today draw attention not only by 
reason of the new and attractive types of architecture re- 
presented, but also because of their size, equipment, and 
adaptability to a modern educational program. Many 
of our new elementary-school buildings are beautiful to 
look at, and make ample provision for an excellent type 
of educational service to pupils and parents alike. Many 
of the new high-school plants are being built on spacious 
grounds and on the unit plan — that is, a grouping of a 
number of special buildings, each adapted to some par- 
ticular purpose, about some central axis to form an im- 
posing architectural assemblage. ‘The development which 
has taken place in the character of our school buildings 
represents an evolution in an effort to adapt them to the 
changing types of instruction for which they are called 
upon to provide, and it will be well for the student of educa- 
tion to give some consideration to a subject of so much 
importance. 

Early elementary-school buildings. If the reader will 
turn back to the chart on page 17, showing the evolution 
of the elementary-school curriculum, and will keep this 
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chart and the development there shown in mind as he reads, 
he will understand better the corresponding evolution in 
the building of schools that has taken place. 

A century ago the graded school had not as yet been 
evolved, and the limited instruction provided was given 
by a few teachers in a few large rooms. Figure 30 will 
illustrate fairly well the type of school building then needed. 
The building shown in this drawing was erected in 1840, 
and the two floors it contained were alike. The first-floor 
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Fic. 30. AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL Room BEFORE THE DAYS OF THE 
GRADED SCHOOL 


room here shown contained seats for 228 pupils, and in it 
the master of the floor and his assistants taught. Another 
master and his assistants taught in the room on the floor 
above. ‘There were, in addition, two small rooms off each 
main room to which the assistants could take small groups 
of the pupils for separate recitation or separate drill. This 
was the common type of school erected all through the 
eastern part of the country from the forties to the sixties. 
Sometimes the older boys were upstairs and the younger 
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ones downstairs, in buildings of this type; sometimes the 
division was on the basis of sex, though most schools were 
for one sex only; and not infrequently each school room 
contained pupils of all ages. All schools were much alike. 
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Fic. 31. A Type ScHoou oF THE 1870-1890 PrERIop 


In 1847 the graded school was first worked out in Boston, 
and in 1848 a new elementary-school building erected 
there provided for small classrooms and the grade-school 
type of organization. It was not, however, until the seven- 
ties that this type of building became common through- 
out the United States. Its essential features are shown 
in Figure 31, which represents a type much used during 
the period from the seventies to the nineties. It consisted 
of a number of classrooms — in the case of this building 
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fourteen — and a principal’s office located over the entrance 
on the second floor. This type of building was at the time 
regarded as a great advance, and many thought that it 
represented the best that would ever be provided. Many 
such school buildings are still in use, and some even are 
still being erected. This type is adapted to grade-school 
and classroom-teacher instruction only, and to the 1875 
type of school curriculum shown on page 17. It is a school 
building fitted to a drill and content (see page 302) course 
of study. But few of the expression subjects can be taught 
in it, and these only with a certain amount of difficulty. 
Music, drawing, physical training, and nature study, when 
given, must all be taught in the regular classrooms. 

More modern elementary-school buildings. Beginning 
about 1900, a superior style of elementary-school building 
began to be erected, and one much better adapted to the 
newer type of educational program that was by that time 
coming into use in the more progressive cities. Figure 32 
is typical of this later evolution. By 1900 the kinder- 
garten had become somewhat common, manual training 
and domestic science and sewing had been introduced, di- 
rected play was beginning to receive some attention, and 
the school assembly was being advocated as a unifying 
force in the life of the school. The building shown in Figure 
32 was designed to care for this new type of school. 

The main floor, it will be seen, has twelve classrooms, 
one of which may be used for a kindergarten, together 
with an auditorium, a teachers’ room, and the principal’s 
office — the latter being located, as it should be, on the 
first floor and near the main entrance to the building. 
This building having a high basement, it was used instead 
of erecting a second floor, and in this basement were located 
a gymnasium under the auditorium, toilet-rooms near the 
stairs, a lunch-room and a wet-weather playroom on one 
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side, and rooms for instruction in manual training and 
domestic science and sewing on the other side. This type 
of building, with many individual modifications, is still 
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Fic. 32. AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF THE 1900 PERIOD 


being built and used today. In fact, it may be said to be 
the rather common type of better school building now in 
use, with two stories and a basement the general style 
followed. 

Within quite recent years— since the coming of the 
junior high school and the increased emphasis on the ex- 
pression studies in instruction — the tendency in our cities 
has been to build a still larger elementary-school building, 
and to adapt it still better to the best of modern teaching 
programs. In consequence, our recently erected city ele- 
mentary-school buildings represent a more differentiated 
type of structure than anything that has’ gone before. 
Figure 33 shows, in the form of a diagram, what one might 
expect to find today, both in number of rooms and pro- 
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portional distribution as to space, in a thoroughly modern 
elementary-school building. An examination of this dia- 
gram of rooms-and-space-distribution will reveal how much 
the type of school building has been changed and adapted 
to the modern teaching program, with emphasis alike on 
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Fic. 33. Space DISTRIBUTION OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL oF ToDAY 


In addition to heating space and rooms for janitor and supplies, this building has 24 
classrooms, 2 kindergarten rooms, a disciplinary room, an opportunity room, an ungraded 
room, a teachers’ room and parent-teacher room, 2 locker and shower rooms, 4 toilet rooms, 
a health suite, an office suite, storage rooms, a library room, a science room, space for the 
manual training and domestic science work, a sewing room, 2 indoor play and lunch rooms, 
and an auditorium. 


Play and 
Lunch Room 


Work 
Room 


the drill and the content and the expression subjects. If 
desired, this type of elementary-school building could 
easily be adapted to a platoon type (page 317) of school 
program, the special teachers working in the special rooms. 

New construction standards. Along with the change 
of distribution of room space has come a corresponding 
change in construction standards in almost every particu- 
lar. Wood has given place to brick and concrete; the light- 
ing has been changed from two sides to one, and banked 
so as to distribute it better; the heating and ventilating 
have been improved; in smoky cities the air supplied the 
rooms is washed; much better artificial lighting has been 
provided; many new forms of desks and tables have been 
introduced; the cleaning is done more thoroughly, and the 
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building is more sanitary; the drinking fountain has sup- 
planted the old tin cup and water-pail; the toilet facilities 
have been vastly changed in character and usefulness; 
and in dozens of other ways the comfort, convenience, 
sanitation, and attractiveness of elementary-school build- 
ings have been improved. 

Still more, instead of crowding two and three-story ele- 
mentary-school buildings on a quarter of a city block, as 
used to be done quite commonly, and with almost no play 
space, the whole tendency of the past twenty years has 
been toward not over two-story buildings, outside of the 
largest cities, and the provision of ample playground space. 
A site of four to ten acres is now considered desirable for a 
large elementary school, where such space can still be had, 
and with one half to a whole city block as a minimum even 
in the larger cities. 

Figure 34, given opposite, reproducing the ground plans 
for both building and yard space of a modern fireproof 
elementary-school building in a city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
is typical of recent tendencies in school architecture and 
play-ground provisions. Such a community-center type 
of building, with grounds and equipment, at present prices 
might cost anywhere from $200,000 to $400,000. This 
is a very different elementary school from that shown in 
Figure 31 as typical of the 1870-1890 period. 

Evolution of the high-school building. The high-school 
building, too, has experienced a quite similar evolution. 
In the earlier beginnings the high-school building was 
much like an elementary-school building, in that it con- 
sisted merely of a number of study and recitation rooms 
and a principal’s office. The left-hand part of Figure 35 
shows, in diagrammatic form, this stage in the develop- 
ment of the high school, each year-class being seated in a 
room by itself and being taught by one teacher. This 
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Fic. 34. A Mopern-Typr Fireproor Crry ScHoou BurLDING 


Located on a city block of approximately four acres. The school is two stories high, and 
has two covered wet- or hot-weather playgrounds on the roof. Toilets are located through- 
out the building, off the various rooms. The school has twenty-four regular classrooms, an 
auditorium, and special rooms for manual training, domestic science, music, drawing, and 
science. The carrying load of the school is 840 children. The school has a kindergarten 
and nine grades, the three highest being organized as a junior high school. This gives a 
ground space of 187 square feet per pupil, building included. The domestic science suite, 
and the art and music rooms are on the second floor at the front. The branch library, 
office, and auditorium may be reached without any other parts of the building being opened, 
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represented the then newer graded-school idea carried up 
into the high school. The right-hand part of Figure 35 
shows a later evolution, one which came with the specializa- 
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Fic. 35. EvoLution or THE Higu-ScHoou BuILDING 


tion of the teaching force, the addition of science teaching 
in the laboratory, and the use of the morning assembly 
exercise aS a common meeting-place for the whole school. 
The new high-school buildings of the 1880-1900 period 
were nearly all of this character. This type of building 
has since been outgrown, and in many places has been re- 
modeled and given to the junior high-school organization, 
while a new high school, with a better type of building and 
larger grounds, has been erected in its stead. 

Figure 36 shows the general plan of space distribution 
for a modern high-school building of the so-called cosmo- 
politan type — that is, a generalized high school, rather 
than a special form of institution — such as would be 
built in a city of from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Such a school would provide for the needs of 800 to 1200 
students, would cost anywhere from $300,000 to $1,000,000 
to erect and equip, and would offer cultural, scientific, 
commercial, home-economics, and manual-arts courses. 
Its administration staff probably would include a principal, 
a vice-principal, a dean of boys, a dean of girls, a physical 
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director, a school nurse, a librarian, and from forty to one 
hundred regular and special subject-matter teachers. Such 
a school is more than just a school — it is an institution 
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As found in the so-called Cosmopolitan High School. 


engaged in a creative and a developmental work for the 
community, and one of very great future importance. 

The new junior high-school building. In some places, 
as in the case of the Figure 34 building, the junior high 
school has been developed in connection with the erection 
of a large modern-type elementary-school building (9-3) 
and in some places the junior high school has been organ- 
ized in connection with the high school (6-6 plan). These, 
though, are exceptions, rather than the rule. In by far 
the majority of the cases the old high-school building has 
been made over or an entirely new building has been erected 
to house the junior high school, and a 6-3-3 plan of organ- 
ization has been developed. More than one junior high- 
school building probably will be needed in a city to supply 
all the school needs for such new-type instruction. 

Figure 37 gives the general plan of space distribution 
for a good junior high-school building, designed to provide 
properly for the needs of an early adolescent school cover- 
ing grades seven, eight, and nine. Like the high school 
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shown in Figure 36, it too is an institution of large potential 
importance. In addition to providing instruction in the 
usual drill and content subjects of these grades, the school 
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looks after the health and physical development of the 
pupils, provides a social and civic atmosphere of large 
value in the training of early adolescents, and in addition 
carries on a considerable amount of experimental and try- 
out and “exploratory”? work with the pupils, with a view 
to discovering abilities and aptitudes, and giving intel- 
ligent educational and vocational guidance. ‘The school 
also offers pre-vocational work along commercial, indus- 
trial, home-making, musical, artistic, and literary lines, 
and in some cases along agricultural lines as well. Such 
a school as this, built to provide for 1000 pupils, and having 
from four to ten acres of land, probably would cost from 
$250,000 to $300,000 to build and equip. 

New building standards. ‘The illustrations just given 
reveal something of the changes in character of our school 
buildings that have come about during the past fifty to 
seventy-five years. The changes are quite evident if we 
take a series of pictures of school buildings of different 
ages and examine them. Regardless of when the build- 
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ing may have been erected, its “vintage”’ is clearly stamped 
upon it by its form, size, location, window-placing, archi- 
tecture, size of grounds, and other features that even the 
untrained eye at once notes. Even more is this true when 
one inspects the interiors of a number of school buildings 
of various ages. Differences in height of ceiling, width of 
corridors, size of classrooms, general arrangement of space 
and equipment, type of stairways, safety arrangements, 
general ease of administration — all these and a dozen 
features at once stand out. 

So well has school-building construction been standard- 
ized at present that score cards for the different types of 
school buildings have been worked out, by means of which 
any school building can be rated. The most generally 
used of these — the Strayer-Englehardt Scales — provide 
for 1000 points for a perfect building. A building that 
scores 900 or more is considered very superior; 700 to 900 
very good, and in need of minor repairs only; 500 to 700 
only fair, and in need of a good many repairs in order to 
be serviceable; below 500 abandonment is usually indicated 
because the cost of repairs and replacements is too ex- 
tensive to justify the outlay. The score card consists of 
five major divisions: I, Site (125 points); IT, Building (165); 
III, Service Systems (280); IV, Classrooms (290); and V, 
Special Rooms (140). These five major divisions are 
further subdivided into a total of 88 minor items. 

In a recent school survey in an Illinois city of 14,000 
inhabitants, the six elementary-school buildings were given 
total scores as follows: 429, 446, 554, 602, 590, and 639, 
with a median score of 550. In a recent New Jersey city 
school survey, the median score was 625; in two recent 
school-building surveys of Kansas cities the median scores 
were 383 and 400. The median score for 334 large cities 
is given by Strayer and Englehardt as 463, distributed all 
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the way from six buildings scoring between 1 and 100 to 
one building scoring between 900 and 1000, and with the 
largest number of scores between 500 and 600. In The 
Berkeley School Properties Survey, the different buildings 
scored 865, 799, 765, 761, '750, 707, 704, 664, 660, 639, 
583, 575, 507, 493, 477. This would indicate a school 
plant most parts of which were in very good condition, 
and probably well adapted to modern needs in instruction. 
School-building surveys. As an outgrowth of build- 
ing score cards and individual-building evaluation, the 
school-survey movement, the marked change in character 
of the school instruction, and the reorganization of Amer- 
ican education that has taken and is taking place, many 
cities have recently been forced to consider the problem 
of a partial or an entire rebuilding of their school plants. 
As a means of helping cities to solve their school-building 
problems, the school-building survey has been developed. 
This type of survey has come about quite recently, but has 
already proved its usefulness, and the principles underlying 
the work are such that they may be applied to any city’s 
problem and a reasonably satisfactory solution reached. 
The essential features of the school-building survey lie 
in first making a careful study of existing conditions. The 
individual buildings are scored, their location and clientéle 
determined, their usefulness in a modern and _ progres- 
sive school organization ascertained, the density and loca- 
tion of the school population in the city is mapped, the 
shifting of population and probable future needs for schools 
are calculated, and finally the results are plotted on a series 
of maps of the city. One map may indicate the probable 
location of school population ten to twenty years ahead, 
another the location of the existing plant, and another the 
plant needs of the future. Separate maps will be made 
for elementary schools, junior high schools, and high 
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schools, and the relation of these to one another will be 
shown. ‘The final result represents a careful study of the 
city in terms of its present plant and its probable require- 
ments over say twenty years to come, as expressed in kinds 
and locations of buildings. Sometimes the final result 
indicates that only a few changes and reconstructions are 
needed, though more frequently a more fundamental re- 
organization of the existing plant is called for. Sometimes 
the existing situation is so bad that almost complete aban- 
donment of the school plant is indicated, if adequate house- 
ing and instruction of the pupils is to be provided. In 
the light of the final results the city can carry out step 
after step of the program, as funds are available, and be 
constantly working toward an ultimate achievement that 
will be satisfactory, so far as we can now state the school 
needs of the future. 

Figure 38 shows the results of such a school-building 
survey in the eastern half of a rapidly growing American 
city located on a bay shore. Elementary-school buildings 
are indicated by the light circles having one fourth mile 
radius, junior high schools by the medium-heavy circles 
having three-fourths mile radius, and the high schools by 
the heavy circles having two miles radius. These dis- 
tances, for all except thickly built cities, are used as ap- 
proximately standard. The ratings of existing buildings, 
on a Strayer-Englehardt scale, are indicated. It will be 
seen from the figure that three elementary-school buildings 
are recommended to be abandoned and disposed of soon, 
in part because the growth of water-front business will 
make them unnecessary, and in part because they are of 
an old type; three others are to be replaced by structures 
elsewhere, partly because they have been built too close 
to other buildings and are not needed, and partly because 
they are unsuitable in character, as shown by their low 
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scores; the approximate locations of a number of new ele- 
mentary-school buildings are indicated; and it is recom- 
mended that a new high school and three junior high schools 
be planned for this rapidly growing residential section. 

Financing building costs. The call for a new type of 
school building to meet new educational needs, the de- 
mand for a reorganization of the educational system along 
new lines, the new standards in building construction, the 
greatly increased costs for material and labor, and the very 
rapid growth of our cities have all come at about the same 
time. The result has been that many cities have been 
hard pressed to provide the school buildings necessary for 
their work. It used to be common, in many cities, to pay 
for their elementary-school buildings by a property tax 
levied at the time, and thus avoid the issuance of bonds 
and the incurring of a long-time debt. In relatively sta- 
tionary or slowly growing cities this may be still done, 
though the practice is followed less generally today than 
formerly. In almost all rapidly growing cities the new 
school buildings, as well as many other public improve- 
ments, have had to be paid for by the issuance of bonds. 
This means the postponement of the debt to the future, 
leaving the generation now in school to pay the bill, in 
part, for the education by which it has benefited. 

In the issuance of bonds, two main forms are used — 
the term, and the serial. Term bonds when voted by the 
people are issued for a term of years — twenty, thirty, 
forty — and are payable only at maturity. With serial 
bonds a certain number mature each year — in series — 
and are then paid off and canceled. With term bonds the 
interest charge remains the same each year; with serial 
bonds it is constantly decreasing — much the better plan. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has dealt with 
the school plant, its development and organization and 
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character. The subject is seldom taught in normal schools, 
except incidentally as a phase of schoolroom organization 
and management or of child hygiene. ‘This is because the 
problems of school plant construction are the problems of 
the administrator, and not of the teacher. 

In colleges and universities it is quite common to find 
courses on Schoolhouse Hygiene, or School Buildings and 
Building Programs, which make a study of the problems 
involved in schoolhouse planning and construction, in- 
cluding construction standards, types of buildings, unit 
costs, school housekeeping, and building surveys. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Show how the changing educational program has gradually 
forced the construction of new types of school buildings. 

2. Show the truth of the statement that the modern schools 
described are more than just schools — that they are construc- 
tive institutions working at the problem of men-and-women 
building. 

3. What does the median score (463) for the school building in 
334 large cities indicate as to the lag of practice behind theory? 

4. Show the difficulties faced by a city in reorganizing and re- 
constructing its school plant. 

5. What is your estimate of the relative merits of paying by tax 
or bonding, in the erection of elementary-school buildings? 
Would the situation be any different in the case of a large new 
high school? 

6. Which is the better type of bond to issue? Why? 

7. A good school building is sometimes said to be the combined 
work of an artist, an engineer, a physician and hygiene expert, 
a school administrator, and an economist. Indicate the func- 
tion of each of these in planning and erecting a school building. 

8. Just what do you consider should be the work of the State in 
laying down hygienic and constructional standards for school 
buildings, and in inspecting plans for new buildings? 

9. Is it desirable to have a standard type of school building, or to 
encourage individuality in the appearance and construction 


of schools? Why? 


10. 


at 


10. 
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If we agree on local liberty in exteriors, what interior features 
would you think it wise to standardize? List half a dozen that 
you consider important. 

Should a State Department of Education establish a Division 
of School House Planning, under charge of a lincensed archi- 
tect? What would be its functions? Would such a plan 
meet with the approval of professional architects? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Compare the elementary-school building to which you went 


with such a one as is shown in Figure 34, as to building, yard, 
play facilities, teaching facilities, and type of school program 
that might be carried out. 


. Visit some school building in your vicinity, and estimate its 


rating on a Strayer-Englehardt scale. 


. Indicate how the school shown in Figure 33 could be trans- 


formed to a platoon-type school without change in structure. 


. Watch the financial pages of some large city daily newspaper, 


and note the type and maturity of school bonds offered for 
sale from time to time. 


. Study some school-building survey report, and summarize 


the results and recommendations. 


. What are the essential requirements of a good school play- 


ground. 


. Classify the fifteen Berkeley school buildings, whose scores 


are given in the text, as very superior, very good, fair, or poor 
and ready for abandonment. Compute the average and median 
scores for the entire city. 


. Look up the scores of a series of buildings, as reported in 


some other school building survey, and make a similar analy- 
sis of them. 


. Compute approximately the percentage of the total space 


devoted to classrooms in the different types of buildings shown 
by schematic diagrams in this chapter. Can you find any 
general tendency? 

Examine the advertising pages of one issue of the American 
School Board Journal, or of The Nation’s Schools, to see what 
proportion and amount deals with building material, furnish- 
ings, supplies, and other features. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND EXTENSION EDUCATION 


In the chapters immediately preceding we have described 
the expansion of the school curriculum that has taken 
place, the reorganization of education made necessary by 
new educational conditions and needs, and the changed 
relations of the school to the community about it. In 
this chapter we wish to carry further this description, and 
_show how the school has also extended its work into the 
fields of adult and vocational education as well. 

Evening-school instruction. The first extension of the 
work of the public school came early in our educational 
history, in the provision of instruction in evening schools. 
What seems to have been the first evening school in the 
country, in any way connected with public education or 
having any bearing on subsequent public development, 
was opened at Louisville, Kentucky, in November 1834. 
In 1839 Ohio enacted the first general and permissive eve- 
ning-school law, and was followed by Massachusetts in 
1847. The first public evening high school was opened 
in Cincinnati, in 1856, and by 1870 half a dozen of our 
larger cities had provided evening-school instruction of 
high-school grade. 

The original idea in providing evening schools was to 
meet the educational needs of young people who could 
not attend the day schools because they had to work. Once 
established, the idea was adopted by all our larger and 
many of the smaller cities. This type of schooling was for 
long regarded as a public necessity, that those who worked 
during the day might still be able to obtain the rudiments 
of an education in the evening school. Up to about 1900 
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these schools continued much as they began. The in- 
struction offered paralleled that of the day schools, though 
naturally much more limited in scope and amount ac- 
complished. 

With the enactment of the newer type of compulsory- 
education laws and their enforcement, which has come 
about almost entirely since 1900, the evening school has 
been materially changed in character and purpose. As 
the younger pupils have been forced into the day schools, 
and required to remain there until they are fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, the need for the older type of even- 
ing elementary-school instruction has largely disappeared. 
In consequence, such instruction today is largely confined 
to the provision of the rudiments of an English education 
for the foreign-born, to citizenship training for adults, and 
to the offering of opportunities for further study to those 
who have missed some part of the regular day-school in- 
struction. ‘The work of the evening elementary school 
has accordingly been changed from the teaching of im- 
mature youth to the teaching of adults and illiterates, and 
the problems of discipline and the awakening of interest 
have largely disappeared. 

The evening high school, too, has changed in character 
and attained new importance as a continuation and a vo- 
cational school. While continuing to offer cultural and 
college-preparatory subjects for those desiring them, the 
evening high school of today tends more and more to be- 
come a vocational school for instruction along scientific, 
technical, home arts, commercial, and industrial lines. 
Studies of this type are now in greatest demand, and many 
adults, engaged in business and industry during the day, 
now come to the evening school for special and technical 
instruction. The enrollment reported in public evening 
schools, in 1930, reached a total of 999,000 students. 
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Part-time-schooling laws. As was stated in an earlier 
chapter, the tendency has been to increase the compulsory- 
school age to sixteen or even eighteen years. This has 
been done both in the interests of the child and of the 
State. The years up to sixteen at least are critical and 
formative years, during which the character of most young 
people is cast. The educational and social and moral 
guidance the school can extend during the period of transi- 
tion is very valuable. The years from twelve or thirteen 
to fifteen or sixteen, or even eighteen, are likewise very 
important as training years. With the old apprentice- 
ship system almost gone, industries becoming more and 
more specialized each year, the increasing difficulty the 
untrained worker finds in securing labor in any occupation 
involving skill, and the ability later in life to change from 
one occupation to another becoming more and more limited, 
the need for additional school training has become generally 
more apparent. The industries, finding the labor of un- 
skilled youths unprofitable, either discard them, pay them 
small wages, or establish schools to furnish them the train- 
ing necessary. As only the larger employers can or will es- 
tablish these special schools, and as the cost for such instruc- 
tion puts a handicap on such employers as do provide it, 
general part-time-schooling legislation has become essential 
to protect youths from exploitation and the State from 
danger. 

Beginning with Wisconsin, in 1911, two thirds of the 
States have since enacted part-time-school laws, under 
which all youths must either attend regularly a day ele- 
mentary or secondary school up to sixteen or seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, if unemployed; or if employed 
under working permits, must attend a part-time continua- 
tion school for from four to eight hours a week, and usually 
for the same length of time that the regular schools are in 
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session. For such youths, who have gone to work with 
their schooling incomplete and inadequate, the school at- 
tempts to provide many forms of specialized instruction, 
and at the same time to give them the moral and social 
and guidance services of the school. Such instruction is 
even more in the interests of youth and society than in 
the interests of industry, useful as it may be to the latter. 

The courses offered are designed to meet individual 
needs, the work is arranged in short unit courses, and the 
purpose is to train in needed skills. In addition, instruction 
in oral and written English, and instruction in health and 
in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship are given, 
and individual counsel and vocational guidance are pro- 
vided. When fully organized such instruction aims to 
meet the conditions of seasonal and irregular employment, 
and even to provide for alternate weeks at work and at 
school. 

The size of the task facing us presents great difficulties. 
Our schools have not as yet organized the work as it will 
in time be organized, teachers of the kind needed are not 
as yet easy to secure, and but a small percentage (fifteen 
per cent in 1928) of the number of children fourteen to 
seventeen years of age not attending school have as yet 
been reached. Another difficulty les in the very wide 
variations in individual needs, requiring such widely dif- 
ferentiated courses that small schools cannot provide them. 
Despite these difficulties, though, the part-time or con- 
tinuation school is rapidly developing (53,000 enrolled in 
1918, 310,000 in 1930,) as a service agency both to youths 
and to industry, and is enlisting the hearty support of many 
large employers of youthful labor. 

Americanization and citizenship classes. The World 
War brought forcibly to the attention of the American 
people the fact that they had for long been very lax in the 
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matter of the admission to citizenship of those who come 
to us from other lands. While doing good work in provid- 
ing schooling for the children of these peoples, we had 
almost entirely neglected both the parents and those of 
the children beyond the compulsory school-attendance 
age. We saw, as a result of our difficulties during the War, 
that national safety and national welfare alike demanded 
that we make an organized effort to educate the foreign- 
born in the principles underlying our form of government 
and in the use of our common English tongue. 

Beginning as a war measure, Americanization soon at- 
tracted national attention. Since the War, schools gener- 
ally have organized such classes and have made a de- 
termined effort to instruct the foreign-born with a view 
to their assimilation into the national life. A number of 
our States have enacted laws making Americanization 
work a general State undertaking, and special courses to 
train teachers for the work have been organized in our 
normal schools and colleges. During and immediately 
following the War, fully half the States enacted laws for- 
bidding the foreign-language school, though such laws 
were afterward, in a curious decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, declared to be unconstitutional as in con- 
travention of the principle of religious liberty. The enact- 
ment of legislation subsequently restricting immigration, 
and shifting the source of our future immigrants from the 
South and East of Europe to the North and West — by 
making the quota two per cent of the nationalities here in 
1890, and further restrictions adopted in 1929 — promises 
to give us an opportunity during the coming decades, if 
smuggling across our borders can be held down, to make 
substantial headway in the assimilation of those peoples 
now here and the much smaller numbers who will come. 

The work of Americanization and citizenship training 
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is of very large importance to us as a Nation, and much 
ought to be made of it by the public schools and by the 
State. It represents another form of extension of the public 
school service, and another type of the new social relation 
of the school. By making the school the interpreter of 
American ideas and ideals to the foreign-born, by winning 
allegiance rather than trying to compel it, and by making 
the entry to citizenship through these school classes, a 
most important political as well as educational service 
can be rendered. Our States should make the completion 
of an Americanization and citizenship course of study, in- 
volving learning the use of English and becoming familiar 
with American institutions, a prerequisite to naturalization 
by a court. The ceremony of naturalization, too, should 
be one of dignity and respect, with the school presenting 
and standing sponsor for the class about to be naturalized. 

The elimination of illiteracy. Closely connected with 
the work of Americanization and citizenship training is the 
elimination of illiteracy throughout our land. During the 
War the inability to read and write English was brought 
forcibly to our attention by the conditions found among 
the army recruits. Despite the important work done by 
the army-camp training schools during the war period, and 
the citizenship and night-school classes organized afterward, 
the United States Census of 1930 revealed that we still 
had over four million (4,283,749) illiterates, ten years of 
age or over, in our total population, and almost equally dis- 
tributed among males and females. This was 4.3 per cent 
of our total population — a high average for an intelligent 
nation. Of the population twenty-one years of age or 
over, 5.3 per cent were illiterate. Distributed by groups, 
2.4 per cent of the native whites were illiterate, 9.9 per 
cent of the foreign-born whites, and 16.3 per cent of the 
negro race. In six States (not the same in each case), the 
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illiteracy among the native whites exceeded 5 per cent, 
among the foreign-born 14 per cent, and among the negro 
race 24 per cent. In four of our cities of a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants or over, the total illiterates exceeded 7 
per cent of the population, and in nine cities the illiterate 


Total Illiterates in Millions 
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Fic. 40. Wao Constitute Our ILLITERATES 


foreign-born ranged from 20.1 per cent to 33.1 per cent. 
It is the foreign-born whites of the North Atlantic, North 
Central, and Western States, and the negroes and Mexicans 
of the South and Southwest, who today constitute the 
great bulk of our illiterates. Illiteracy, like citizenship, is 
a national problem. 

The rigid enforcement of the compulsory-attendance 
laws can in time stamp out illiteracy among the children 
and the youth, but only the establishment of evening- 
schools and other special types of instruction — logging- 
camp schools, mine-schools, schools for migratory laborers, 
etc. — for adult illiterates, as well as the enactment of part- 
time schooling laws for illiterate minors, can really reach 
the problem in any effective manner. Many of the older 
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age-groups will always remain unable to read and write 
the English language. 

One effective means for reaching those over twenty-one 
years of age, and particularly the younger groups, is through 
the voting laws. The State of New York has recently 
handled the problem in a most intelligent manner by re- 
quiring certificates of literacy — which can be issued only 
by the school authorities and under conditions prescribed 
uniformly for the State by the state educational authori- 
ties — as a prerequsite for registration for voting. A 
sixth-grade standard of proficiency is required, and in lieu 
of evidence of having gone this far in school, a literacy 
test, prescribed by the State Department of Education, 
must be passed. For those who do not care to become 
citizens this means is of course ineffective; for such classes, 
only social and economic pressure will be of any value. 

General adult education. Compared with England, 
Denmark, and France, the United States has as yet made 
only a beginning in general adult education, though a 
very respectable beginning it is. What has been done, 
until recently, has been largely along the lines of citizen- 
ship classes, evening lectures at the schoolhouses, farmers’ 
institutes, and university extension work by our state in- 
stitutions. The recent marked change in evening-school 
instruction, from general and cultural studies to scientific 
and technical and vocational work, has produced perhaps 
our most successful results with those past the age for at- 
tendance at the day schools. 

The coming of the community-center schoolhouse, with 
its auditorium, branch library, and better teaching facili- 
ties, is likely to lead to much new instruction by the school 
in subjects that the people of a community desire to know 
about. On the other hand, the reading habit of our people, 
the popular magazine, the accessibility of libraries, the 
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phonograph, and particularly the radio are forces tending 
to diminish the demand for actual school instruction for 
adults. The percentage of families owning radio sets, as 
reported by the 1930 Census, is shown on the map, page 
378. Ownership is seen to vary from 5.4 per cent in Mis- 
sissippi to 63.3 per cent in New Jersey. The growth of as- 
sociations, especially among the workers, organized to ex- 
tend education among adults, also will give importance 
to the formation of classes in the schools under public 
auspices, rather than the continued dependence on private- 
controlled tuition instruction for many forms of adult 
education. 

University extension. Aside from the work of a techni- 
cal and vocational nature done in our evening schools 
which we have just mentioned, and the agricultural ex- 
tension work which will be described a little further on, 
probably the most successful work now done among adults 
is the work in university extension. By the organization 
of study centers, lecture courses, and scientific and techni- 
cal instruction at many points within a State; by traveling 
exhibits and traveling libraries; by correspondence study; 
and by short courses conducted at public centers, our uni- 
versities and agricultural colleges have recently begun an 
extension movement of large possible usefulness to the 
people of the State who have not been able to go to college. 
A number of our state universities have recently rendered 
important service in this new direction, and have enrolled 
thousands of extension students in all parts of the State. 
This new work can be made of the greatest value to the 
people in elevating standards, developing public opinion, 
diffusing general and special knowledge, and in building 
up a more intelligent democratic life. 

In England, extension work has been under way for 
almost half a century; with us it is a much more recent 
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development. In this country it probably dates from the 
organization of the Chautauqua movement, in 1885, though 
the first state university to begin the work was Wisconsin, 
in 1892. Up to 1906, when Wisconsin reorganized the 
work under a University Extension Division, but little 
had been done with the idea anywhere. During the next 
decade some fifty institutions took up the work, and during 
the past fifteen years it has been very widely adopted as 
a part of the educational program of over 400 colleges and 
universities. 

Organization of vocational instruction. Though the 
leading nations of western Europe have been engaged in 
the development of systems of vocational education for 
more than half a century, the movement attracted almost 
no attention in the United States until after 1900. The 
first decade of the present century was then given over to 
a discussion as to the need for and an awakening of inter- 
est in such instruction, and the second decade to making 
the beginnings of what promises to be, before long, a great 
national system of vocational training. 

The first trade school in America was organized privately 
in New York City, in 1881, and by 1900 about a half- 
dozen such schools had been established in various cities. 
In 1906 Massachusetts provided for a State Commission 
to study the matter, and in 1907 Wisconsin enacted the 
first general permissive trade-school law. After a number 
of efforts in Congress, an investigation as to needs by a 
Presidential Commission was provided for. This Com- 
mission reported (1914), among other things, that there 
were in this country 25,000,000 workers, eighteen years of 
age or over, engaged in farming, mining, mechanical pur- 
suits, and trade and industry, not ten per cent of whom 
had had any vocational training for their work. The Com- 
mission estimated that, if vocational education were to in- 
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crease their earning power only twenty-five cents a day, 
it would mean $6,250,000 a day and $1,875,000,000 a year 
in added wages for the Nation. On the recommendation 
of this Commission Congress enacted, in 1917, the so-called 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 

This Act provided for Federal aid to the States to help 
establish and maintain instruction in agriculture, home 
economics, industry, trade, and commerce. ‘The instruc- 
tion must be given in the public schools, must be for those 
over fourteen years of age, may be given in either full- 
time or part-time classes, and must be primarily for boys 
and girls preparing to enter or who have already entered 
a trade or a useful industrial pursuit. The Federal aid, 
which reaches a maximum in 1934, will amount to $4,250,- 
000 a year to the States for instruction in agriculture, a 
similar amount for instruction in trade and industrial and 
home-economics subjects, $1,000,000 a year for the train- 
ing of teachers to do the work, and $300,000 a year for 
investigations as to what should be done. The States 
were to match each Federal dollar received. So valuable 
has the work proved itself to be in the short time it has 
been under way that the States are now spending three 
and a half dollars for each one received as Federal aid. 
The Federal appropriations alone, by 1934, will have totaled 
over $100,000,000. 

Types of vocational instruction developed. In organiz- 
ing the work, each State was left free to develop its own 
plans, and to adjust the instruction to local needs. So 
far courses have been worked out for more than one hundred 
different occupations into which youths enter. In the 
trade and industrial field, three types of instruction have 
been aided, namely: 


(1) The all-day industrial or continuation school, usually two 
years in length; 
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(2) The part-time day school work for those already employed; 
and 


(3) The evening school. 


In the day continuation schools a sound preparation for 
the skilled occupations is given, as well as general mechani- 
cal insight and industrial outlook. A large number of 
different types of continuation schools probably will in 
time be developed in our cities, based on the pre-vocational 
work of the junior high school as preparation. ‘The part- 
time classes have the same aims, but can give much less 
extensive instruction because of the few hours per week 
the pupils can attend. The evening schools aided are 
of two kinds: (1) those for advanced workmen who need 
special instruction in subjects related to what they are 
doing — such as mathematics, drawing, science — to in- 
crease their efficiency; and (2) those for helpers and as- 
sistants who need training in skill in tool work and in the 
fundamental principles underlying the work they are try- 
ing to do. 

In commerce and commercial pursuits, the work of the 
bookkeeper, clerk, stenographer, typist, auditor, and ac- 
countant have been the main lines along which mstruction 
has been directed. In home economics — a rapidly ex- 
panding field — the dietitian, cook, housemaid, caterer, 
chef, institution manager, and household decorator repre- 
sent the more important subjects. In agriculture the work 
of general farming, orcharding, dairying, poultry-raising, 
truck-gardening, bee-culture, horticulture, and stock-rais- 
ing are so far the main lines of effort. In the regular high- 
school instruction in agriculture much “home-project 
work” is used with boys and girls from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age, and close contact with the home farm 
is maintained. Part-time classes have also been organized 
in agricultural work, usually as “short-course” and off- 
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Vocational training can be very serviceable in bringing up the average efficiency by help- 
ing those at the lower end of the group to improve their working ability and skill. 


season instruction, for those not attending the day high 
school instruction. 

General results of the work so far. An outstanding 
feature of this recent development in education along 
vocational lines has been the recognition that it is a task 
too big and too important for the school alone, and the 
increased willingness of business and industry to codperate 
in the work. Especially have the large employers ap- 
preciated the importance of the general training, wider 
skills, and better attitudes toward work which the school 
gives to the workers. Still another outstanding develop- 
ment is the accumulated evidence of the importance of 
a closely connected vocational guidance and placement 
and follow-up service for young workers. More and more 
is this service becoming an integral part of the work of 
the day continuation and part-time schools, and voca- 
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tional counselors are being placed in charge of it. Still 
another notable feature has been the general recognition 
that the education given is after all in the nature of a 
national investment which will yield dollar-and-cent divi- 
dends year after year through the progressive increase in 
skill and industrial efficiency of labor. ‘The cost for pro- 
viding this training is now being recognized, too, as a public 
charge fully as just and proper as is cultural or profes- 
sional education. 

So promising has the work been that in a decade or two 
we may expect to have a truly national system of continu- 
ation-school education for the workers of our Nation — 
one that will increase their productive efficiency, enable 
industry to raise their wages, allow them to purchase com- 
forts and happiness beyond the possibilities of tbe workers 
of most nations, greatly augment the national wealth, and 
at the same time produce a better type of citizenship for 
our country. 

Agricultural and home-life extension work. The Federal 
Government, through other grants of money to the States, 
has been responsible for the development of another type 
of educational service of very large significance. In 1914, 
Congress enacted the so-called Smith-Lever Codéperative 
Agricultural Extension Act. This provided for the inaugu- 
ration of what must ultimately prove to be a most impor- 
tant national movement for extension-education among 
those who live in small towns and in the rural districts. 
A grant was made of $480,000 of national aid per year to 
the States for printing and distributing information, and 
$4,100,000 per year to be distributed to the States, in pro- 
portion to the number of rural inhabitants in each, for 
rural extension work aiming at the improvement of agri- 
culture, home economics, and rural home life. In 1928, 
the Capper-Ketcham Act provided an additional $1,480,000 
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annually, 80 per cent of it to be used for salaries of county 
agents to further develop agriculture and home economics. 
The conduct of the work was placed with the agricultural 
colleges, and under the provisions of this law a wide variety 
of educational undertakings has been inaugurated in the 
States. The farmers’ institutes have been taken over, 
county farm-agents have been appointed, home-demonstra- 
tion workers have been employed, and boys’ and girls’ 
club-workers have been put at the work of organization. 
About two thirds of the rural communities capable of such 
development have been organized and workers put into 
them. The activities of these extension workers are wide 
in scope and varied in character. The county agents live 
in the rural districts, advise the farmers, and carry on 
demonstration projects in crop production of various kinds 
— pig-raising, dairying, poultry-disease control, rodent 
control, orchard work, etc. Much special work has been 
done in organizing the negro farmers of the South, and 
farmers’ institutes are held all over the Union. The home 
workers give demonstrations in food selection and prep- 
aration, child-care, clothing, household management, 
school lunches, and similar work. Clubs of many kinds 
for boys and girls have been organized — canning clubs, 
animal-raising and crop-growing clubs, health clubs, etc. 
It is estimated that these extension workers now come 
into instructional contact yearly with over two million 
farmers and three quarters of a million farm women, and 
over a half-million farm boys and girls in the club work. 
The far-reaching importance of this new educational 
undertaking for the improvement of crops, stocks, rural 
home life, and child life among our rural population can 
hardly be overestimated. It is a type of the kind of work 
the Federal Government might well stimulate the States 
to carry on along many other lines of human-welfare service. 
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Library extension. Another form of extension service, 
that has developed very rapidly within the past thirty 
years, is that known as library extension. This has been 
of special importance to those of our population living in 
small villages and on the farms. It has taken two main 
forms in its growth. 

The first form is that in which a central state library 
organization makes up package libraries for loan. These 
are boxes of books, either general in character or more or 
less specialized, which are loaned to any group of citizens 
who apply for them and agree to be responsible for their 
return. ‘These collections are placed in stores, post-oflfices, 
school-houses, or private homes, and the people of a village 
or rural community may come and look them over and bor- 
row from the box. In the other form the county library 
becomes the unit of organization, and then in turn estab- 
lishes branch libraries throughout the county — in towns, 
at the consolidated schools, or elsewhere. The State 
and county libraries work in close codperation to supply 
library service to the people of the whole State, outside of 
the cities having library facilities of their own, and even 
with these friendly working relations usually are main- 
tained. 

This service is still new, in but few States has it as yet 
been well developed, and the saturation point is far from 
being reached. There is no reason, though, aside from the 
costs and the organization necessary, why good library 
service should not be as common for our people as are 
schools for their children. The ultimate end of the library- 
extension idea is a large central state library, a series of 
city and county libraries, and branch county libraries 
wherever they can be useful — all working in close co- 
operation. The high schools, the consolidated rural schools, 
and the town schools could be made branches from which 
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the library service radiates to both the pupils and their 
parents. It then should be made easy for any citizen, 
anywhere in the State, to borrow, through the nearest 
local branch or by rural parcel post, any loanable book in 
either the county or the state library. This is the desirable 
goal for this particular form of educational extension. The 
public library thus serves as a sort of continuation school 
for those who have finished their school life, and who wish 
to apply the ability to read which the school has given 
them in a way that is a worthy use of their leisure hours. 

The scope of this chapter. In Chapter XVI we de- 
scribed the many new social relations which our schools 
have assumed during the past quarter-century, by way 
of increasing their service to both children and parents, 
and in the next chapter we showed how all these new re- 
lations had involved the creation of a new type of school 
plant to house the many varied activities of the school. 
In this chapter we have carried the same idea still further, 
and have pointed out the new projection of the school 
into the fields of adult, vocational, and extension educa- 
tion, and the place of these in a state-wide — one might 
even say a nation-wide — plan for the public instruction 
of a people. 

The extensions of public instruction considered in this 
chapter would be studied more in detail in a number of 
college and university courses. ‘The one course which 
would include a consideration of them all, as phases of a 
State’s system of public instruction, would be a course on 
State School Administration. Such a course is now offered 
by most university schools of education. Portions of 
what this chapter has dealt with would be taken up in 
more detail in such college courses as Amertcanization 
Work, Education for Citizenship, Adult Education, Voca- 
tional Education, and Rural Life and Education. The 
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extension service of the library would be dealt with in a 
course for the training of library workers. 


14. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. Show how the character of evening-school instruction will 


vary with the enactment and enforcement of good compulsory- 
education laws. 


. Show how part-time-schooling laws are as much in the in- 


terests of the child and the State as of industry and trade, and 
vice versa. 


. What do we mean by the old apprenticeship system being al- 


most gone? 


. Show the relations between the breakdown of the old appren- 


ticeship system and the increase of the compulsory school- 
attendance age. 


. In what ways are over-age and retarded children being pre- 


pared by book-type education to join the ranks of the unsuc- 
cessful and dissatisfied workers, and how would industrial 
and vocational education help them? 


. Why must the part-time instruction be so individualized, from 


both an educational and a vocational point of view? 


. Illustrate what is meant by meeting the conditions of seasonal 


and irregular employment by part-time instruction. 


. Indicate the educational consequences of accepting the idea 


that all children are to be given as good an education as their 
particular needs require. 


. Show how the possession of a common language, and a com- 


mon ability to use that language in written and spoken form, 
is a large element of safety for any people. 


. Are the citizenship classes engaged in a work of assimilation 


or amalgamation? Why? 


. Show the truth of the statement that illiteracy and citizenship 


are both national problems, and not state problems only. 


. What is your opinion as to the likely effect of the radio on edu- 


cational extension: (a) at the community schoolhouse, by lec- 
tures and classes; and (b) in university extension work? Why? 


. Turn to Figure 28, page 324, and show just where the con- 


tinuation, trade, and industrial schools would be on the dia- 
gram. 
Would you say that the expenditure of public money for h- 


ee 


13. 
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brary extension is as justifiable as an expenditure for: (a) uni- 
versity extension; (b) health service; (c) vocational educa- 
tion? 

EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Investigate the types of instruction offered in some evening 


school you can study, either by visitation or by printed out- 
line of work, and analyze them as to character and purpose. 


. Do the same for part-time classes. 
. If possible, arrange to be present at a naturalization proceed- 


ing before some court, and report on the nature of the prepara- 
tion of the candidate and the cermony. 


. Work out just what a sixth-grade standard of proficiency would 


mean, by minimum amounts in the different school subjects, 
as a standard of literacy for leaving school and for voting. 


. Look up the work, actual and proposed, of the Workers’ Edu- 


cational Bureau, and any other Associations for Adult Educa- 
tion. Just what do these organizations plan to provide, and 
how? 


. Write to the Extension Division of your State Univeristy, or 


State Agricultural College, or both, and ask for the list of 
university extension lectures and courses available, and in- 
formation as to the terms on which these may be had. Ex- 
amine the offerings, and estimate their usefulness as measured 
by the last sentence of the paragraph on “‘ University Exten- 
sion”’ on page 379. 


. Ascertain the nature and cost of the Smith-Hughes work in 


your local high school. 


. Write to your State Agricultural College for printed matter 


as to the Smith-Lever extension work it is directing in your 
State, and analyze the work offered. 


. What is the status of library extension in your State? 
. Look up and report upon the work of the “Floating Univer- 


sity,” as organized by New York University, in 1926-27. 


. Look up and report upon the airplane extension work, in- 


augurated in the autumn of 1930 by New York University. 
Secure all information possible regarding organized educa- 
tional work by radio. 

Compare illiteracy in the United States with that in various 
foreign countries. (See Illiteracy in the Several Countries of 
the World, by J. F. Abel and N. J. Bond. United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1929, No. 4.) 
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CHAPTER XIX 
RURAL SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


The leadership of the cities. The reader who has followed 
the progress of this book up to this point probably has 
been struck, more than once, by how largely the condi- 
tions and practices described were city conditions and 
practices. Especially in dealing with such topics as the 
school board and its problems, professional school super- 
vision, the classification of pupils, the organization of the 
curriculum, the reorganization of the educational system, 
the new additions to school instruction, the new social 
relations of the school, vocational and adult and extension 
education, and the new school plant, have the descriptions 
been those of good city practices and procedures. 

The reason for this is that the best principles of action 
which have been evolved, and the best school work which 
has been done, have been in the cities. This has not been 
an accidental result, but has come about because of very 
definite reasons, administrative in character, which have 
given to the cities the educational leadership of the Nation. 
Instead of allowing themselves to become split up into 
hundreds of little school districts, as our counties have 
been (Figure 9, page 70), each with a separate board of 
trustees and with separate control and finance, the cities 
have had the good sense to keep their schools together and 
to administer them as a unit. One small central school 
board and one school administrative organization controls 
all the schools of the city school district, regardless of their 
number and differences in type, even though the city may 
contain a population larger than that of some whole States, 
and may expend for schools an even greater sum. 
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It is largely as a result of this unity in organization, ad- 
ministration, supervision, and finance, coupled with the 
careful selection of trained executive officers and then 
intrusting them with power, that the cities have been able 
to develop the types of school systems which they have. 

City and county school administration contrasted. When 
we pass from a study of the best principles of educa- 
tional organization, as represented in our city school- 
district development, to the conditions existing in the 
counties of most of our States, the contrast is marked in 
all that relates to efficient educational organization and 
administration. In over half our States (see map, page 67) 
the form of educational organization and administration 
is based on the little New England school district as the 
main administrative unit. Instead of a county-unit sys- 
tem, analogous to a city school system in educational 
organization and effectiveness, we find a large number of 
unnecessarily small administrative units, each under the 
control of a little local school board, and but loosely bound 
together in a form of county educational organization. 

That the old district system and the little district school 
still flourish, despite all recent progress in providing better 
forms, may be seen from the map given herewith. In 1928, 
out of 250,961 schoolhouses in the United States, 153,306 
or 61.1 per cent of the number, were one-room schools. 
The 38.1 per cent of schoolhouses having more than one 
room housed, however, 78.5 per cent of the teachers em- 
ployed. The large number of one-room schools in such 
strong district-system States as Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, and Wisconsin will be noted. As 
will be pointed out later in this chapter, there is no need 
for so many small schools. 

District trustee control. Instead of one school board 
working at the problem and producing a unified educational 
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organization and administration for the whole county, we 
find from thirty to two hundred different school boards 
working at the problem, each in its own way. ‘The only 
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Fig. 44. A Typicau Rurau Scuoou or tHE BETTER CLASS 


This is a good example of from one third to one half of the approximately 150,000 one-room 
rural schools of the United States in 1930. 


unity of purpose is that imposed by the school laws of the 
State. In consequence we have a multitude of small and 
inefficient schools, usually poorly housed and limited in 
scope and outlook. The schools lack in number of pupils, 
in interest, and in enthusiasm. High-school advantages, 
outside the towns, are almost impossible under the district 
system, while codperation between boards to employ special 
supervisors or to provide special instruction is practically un- 
known. ‘The health conditions among rural children have 
been repeatedly shown to be distinctly worse than among 
city children. Play needs are mostly not met, and the ex- 
pression studies are largely unprovided. The teachers are 
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often inexperienced and poorly trained, and supervision 
non-existent. Often the attitude of the district trustees 
themselves stands as the most serious obstacle to educa- 
tional progress. 

Financially the districts represent a taxing area entirely 
too small, and the cost for good rural schools is in conse- 
quence high. If any large dependence for support is made 
on district taxation —as is common in district-system 
States — the funds available for maintenance usually are 
so small that only a poor and inadequate school, taught 
by a cheap teacher and offering a type of education but 
little suited to rural needs, can be had for the district. 
The type of school building commonly erected and main- 
tained by the district trustees is often but a miserable make- 
shift, being cheap in construction, poor in lighting arrange- 
ments, having no sanitary conveniences, often with only a 
double privy in the yard, and with no place for carrying 
on the expression type of studies. The teaching supplies 
provided are often utterly inadequate, maps and globes 
and books and apparatus are lacking, and such few supplies 
as are furnished are far more costly, as a result of retail 
district purchasing, than they ought to be. 

Rural-school handicaps. The fact is that the district 
system of school organization has, in most places, entirely 
outlived its usefulness, and its retention is in no way neces- 
sary to the maintenance of schools in the country. As a 
system of administration its work is done, and good schools 
for rural people will be promoted in proportion as it is 
superseded by a larger and more effective administrative 
unit. 

The problem is further complicated by the conditions 
usually surrounding the office of county superintendent of 
schools. In twenty-five of the forty States having a county 
educational officer he is elected by vote of the people of 
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the county, and at the regular elections for county officers. 
By most people he is regarded as a county clerical and 
statistical and regulative official, and not at all as super- 
intendent of instruction. How our cities could ever have 
developed the school systems they have, had they been 
dependent on such a method for securing their professional 
leaders, it is difficult to imagine. The cities seek their 
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Fic. 45. How tHE Cuter County (or Town) ScHoou OFFICER IS 
SECURED IN OUR AMERICAN STATES 


The six New England States use the town (township) system, there being no County 
School Officers in these States. There the Town Superintendents are appointed just as are 
high-school principals everywhere. Nevada and Delaware supervise from the State 


Office. 


superintendents of schools in the markets of the whole 
United States, and fix the salary necessary to secure the 
man they want; the counties trust to the political cam- 
paign, take the resident of the county who has been most 
successful in hunting the job, and pay him the meager 
salary fixed by the legislature. It is not surprising that 
the office of county superinténdent, in the elective States, 
does not attract the best men in the teaching profession, 
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and that but little progress in county educational organ- 
ization and administration along sound lines has so far 
been made there. Good men can sell their services in a 
better market, and in the meantime the children in the 
rural and village schools pay a heavy price for the con- 
tinued retention of an inefficient and outgrown system. 
The new rural-life problem. The whole problem of 
rural and village education is further seriously complicated 
by a rural-life problem of large dimensions, which has de- 
veloped in the United States almost wholly during the past 
half-century, and largely during the past thirty years. 
About half a century 
ago a profound social 
and industrial revolu- 
tion began to modify 
the conditions of rural 
life, and within the 
past twenty-five years 
aa CO this has culminated 
eee ati with such rapidity that 
Fia. 46. One Reason wuy INTELLIGENT jt has involved not only 


FarMERS MOVE TO THE CITIES most of Eheee eee 
institutions of rural society, but completely modified most 
of the conditions surrounding rural life as well. The rev- 
olution has been so rapid, so extensive, and so far-reaching 
in its consequences that rural institutions have nowhere 
changed rapidly enough to keep pace with the new condi- 
tions. 

The rural population is no longer the same, and its habits, 
tastes, and aspirations are different. Rural home life and 
rural society have been profoundly modified. The old 
rural social life has largely disappeared. Farm tenantry, 
and not infrequently an alien tenantry at that, is displac- 
ing the old native home-loving farmer in many of the 
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richest agricultural sections of the United States. The 
progress of invention has greatly decreased the need for 
farm labor, and the recent tendency voluntarily to limit 
the family has materially lessened the number of children, 
with the result that the rural population has, in many 
sections, materially decreased. There is every reason to 
think that these same forces will continue to modify rural- 
life conditions for a long time to come. ‘The old rural 
church, once a center for the community life, has been 
shaken to its foundations, and dead and dying rural churches 
are today found everywhere. ‘The rural school, too, is 
no longer the same institution, no longer has the same needs, 
and can no longer be conducted along the same lines with 
any degree of efficiency. The whole situation calls for 
reorganization and reconstruction along lines adapted to 
twentieth-century educational, social, and economic needs. 

Recent efforts to improve the rural school. Within 
recent years the sad condition of rural education has at- 
tracted much attention on the part of thoughtful men all 
over the Nation, and some pressure has been applied with 
a view to remedying conditions. The tax limits in a num- 
ber of States have been extended, so that the farmers 
could tax themselves a little more heavily for the main- 
tenance of the school. Laws providing minimum salaries 
for teachers have been enacted, in the effort to attract 
better teachers to the school. The further subdivision 
of districts has been made a little more difficult, and some 
of the smaller schools have been ordered closed. An effort 
has been made to lengthen the term, and reserve funds to 
aid very poor districts have been created. Instruction 
in agriculture and the elements of home economics has 
been ordered by law, and normal schools have added these 
subjects to the training course for teachers. ‘The powers 
of control of the county superintendent of schools have 
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been enlarged a little at the expense of the district trustees, 
and an attempt has been made, in many States, to give 
these trustees some better conception of their duties by 
means of an annual trustees’ institute. 

The net result of three decades of legislative effort is that 
more money is spent now on rural education than in 1900; 
salaries are better; a somewhat better teacher is in the 
school; agriculture has been added to the instruction; the 
term is a little longer; some schools have been condemned, 
and others cleaned up; the trustee now probably gains a 
little better conception of his duties before his successor 
is elected; and here and there, at rather rare intervals in 
the district-system States, one hears of a consolidated 
rural school that is rendering a new type of rural educa- 
tional service. ‘The progress made, though, outside of the 
county-unit and a few township-unit States, has been dis- 
couragingly small for the effort in time and money and 
argument expended. 

The real difficulty in the way. All such attempts to im- 
prove our rural schools by voluntary district action are 
closely limited by certain very fundamental defects in 
present rural-school organization and maintenance, and 
until these can be removed no very real improvement in 
rural school conditions is possible. Remedial measures 
may be applied, and possibly with some limited success, 
but fundamental changes cannot be made. ‘The real dif- 
ficulty in the way is the district system itself. It is almost 
incapable of voluntary and progressive action, and its 
use as a taxing as well as an administrative unit is an ef- 
fective block in the way of betterment of conditions. Not 
until the district system is abolished by general state law, 
and a larger unit of organization and administration sub- 
stituted in its stead, will any substantial progress be made 
in providing rural and village children with schools which 
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are the equal, for their needs, of those now enjoyed by city 
children. 

The great rural social problem. ‘The great rural-life 
problem facing us today is that of the maintenance of a 
satisfactory American civilization on the farms of our 
Nation. Large-tract commercial farming by individuals 
or by companies, on the one hand, and farm tenantry on 
the other, are not conducive to that end and are not best 
for the State. Farm ownership by the many rather than 
by the few, and farm ownership rather than farm tenantry, 
are things to be desired. ‘The typical American farmer 
of the past has been essentially a man of the intelligent 
middle-class, owning a medium-sized farm, maintaining a 
good standard of living, educating his children well, and 
he himself interested in the neighborhood and local affairs. 
How to preserve this standard, and how to develop such 
standards in the new farmers, is a very important social 
and educational question. 

For long we have striven to aid the farmer to increase 
his yields, to improve his breeds, and to eliminate disease 
from his plants and herds. This has been very valuable, 
as economic betterment lies at the basis of all social, moral, 
and educational betterment. ‘To double the yield of corn 
and wheat and cotton and butter fat would be, indeed, a 
great achievement, but an even more important under- 
taking would be to double the comfort and happiness and 
attractiveness of farm life to the farmer, his wife, and his 
children. After all, the farmer and his family are more 
important than his crops, and the conditions surround- 
ing rural family life are more important than those sur- 
rounding the raising of pigs and corn. ‘The magnitude 
and the national importance of the rural-life problem will 
be appreciated better if we remember that nearly one half 
of the people of the United States still live on farms and 
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in the little villages, and nearly one half the children in 
our country are still educated in rural and village schools. 

Fundamental rural needs. To make agriculture remu- 
nerative and family life in the country attractive to in- 
telligent and progressive people, both of which are neces- 
sary if we are to make any headway in improving rural 
life, certain fundamental needs should be met. In the 
first place, we need to do whatever we can to make life on 
the farm sufficiently satisfying to retain personality in 
rural communities. The removal of the successful farmers 
to the city, as well as the desertion of the farm by the more 
energetic of the children, has tended to rob many rural 
regions of those men and women of forceful personality 
who have in the past given tone and character to rural 
communities. The result is to leave a low level of un- 
progressive mediocrity to do the farming and conduct 
the enterprises of rural society. ‘That the schools, managed 
as they have been mainly by country people, are largely 
responsible for the condition in which country communities 
find themselves today, there can be little question. That 
the school must be the chief agent in turning the current 
in other directions there also can be little question. 

Another fundamental rural need, which the schools must 
help in satisfying, is that of giving to country people a 
larger life and outlook. The Smith-Lever work (page 384) 
is rendering much service here, and the schools should join 
hands with the agricultural colleges in the work. The 
fundamental social instincts of youth — recreation, play, 
friendships, social life — are instincts the rural and village 
school should satisfy. For the girls and women, too, life 
in the country is often unattractive because the work they 
have to do is so hard and difficult. 

Another need is a social center for the community life — 
a center that will assume leadership and help organize 
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the possibilities that are present. The rural and village 
churches once satisfied this demand, but that day is largely 
past. The school, of all the institutions of rural society, 
if only it can organize itself for service, now seems most 
likely to be able to assume the needed leadership and be- 
come the new center for the community life. It and the 
branch library are the only institutions of rural society 


_ that are supported by all and equally open to all. The 


school represents no sect, no party, no organization, no 
lodge, and no single group or interest, but rather all such 
organizations united for the advancement of the common 
welfare. 

The rural-life problem, as we stated earlier in this chap- 
ter, is one of large dimensions, and one calling for a recon- 
struction and a reorganization of rural social institutions. 
The old institutions, as far as can be done, need to be re- 
organized, redirected, and quickened into new life. The 
one rural institution capable of rendering the needed serv- 
ice is the school, but to render such service the school must 
be made over. Until the rural school can be service born 
again there is little hope for from it. 

Attempts to solve the rural-school problem. As pre- 
viously stated, the unfortunate condition of rural life and 
education has, within the past two to three decades, at- 
tracted the attention of many statesmen, publicists, editors, 
and students of educational problems, and much thought 
has been given to the rural-life question. President Roose- 
velt became so interested that, in 1908, he appointed a 
Country Life Commission to study the problem and make 
recommendations. The Smith-Lever Act was largely an 
outcome of the recommendations of this Commission. 
The lack of the right kind of educational system early be- 
came evident as one of the main factors in the rural-life 
problem, and much thought has been given to the question 
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of how to secure the proper kind of educational advantages 
for rural and village children. As President Roosevelt well 
said, country boys and girls are not given ‘“‘a square deal”’ 
in the matter of education. 

Two general plans have been followed in attempting a 
solution of the problem. The first, and the earlier, was to 
try to explain to country and village people how wasteful 
and ineffective the existing district schools were, and how 
much better education they might provide for their children 
were they to abandon some of the many small schools, 
and haul the children to some central school where there 
would be more children and larger possibilities of providing 
a good school for them, and then to try to induce them to 
hold an election and vote to make the needed consolidations. 
This is what has been known as the voluntary transporta- 
tion and consolidation movement, and much effort has been 
expended in trying to secure results under it. 

The other plan, and in general the later one to be em- 
ployed, has been to force the abandonment of the district 
system by law, to replace it with some form of the town- 
ship-, community-, or county-unit organization, and then 
to put this larger unit at work at the problem of providing 
schools suited to the needs of country children. We shall 
describe each of these methods, and state the general results 
attained under each. 

Beginnings of the consolidation movement. The first 
law permitting the expenditure of public money to trans- 
port children to school was enacted by Massachusetts, in 
1869. After 1882, when the district system was abolished 
in Massachusetts the transportation movement increased 
so rapidly in importance that, in 1888, the money spent for 
the purpose amounted to twenty-six thousand dollars; 
today (1930) it is approximately one million nine hundred 
thousand dollars. In the entire country, in 1930, it was 
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forty million dollars, and two million children were carried 
daily. 

By 1890 the consolidation movement was under way in 
all the New England States; New Jersey and Nebraska 
had made consolidation possible; and Indiana had begun 
consolidation without waiting for any legal permission. 
Ohio, in 1894, was the first State west of the Allegheny 
Mountains to enact a law permitting the expenditure of 
public money for the transportation of pupils, and between 
that date and 1910 the movement became national in scope. 
In 1895 the National Education Association appointed a 
committee to investigate the whole matter of rural educa- 
tion. This committee reported, in 1897, and recommended 
the abolition of the district unit and the substitution of the 
township or county, and the enactment of laws providing for 
the consolidation of schools and the transportation of pupils. 

Slow adoption of the idea. After about 1900, due largely 
to the changing rural-life conditions which had by that 
time begun to manifest themselves in all agricultural re- 
gions, the consolidation idea may be said to have taken root, 
and the rural-school problem now became a topic of general 
discussion. Between 1897 and 1910 thirty-eight States 
enacted permissive laws under which it became possible to 
vote consolidations and to transport children to a central 
school. From permission to general adoption, however, 
proved to be a long step. 

From about 1900 up to at least the outbreak of the World 
War, a large amount of energy was expended in an effort 
to induce rural people to consolidate their schools. Hun- 
dreds of reports favoring the idea were prepared, committees 
of citizens visited consolidated schools in other States and 
reported, many illustrated magazine articles were written 
setting forth the advantages of the plan, and many state 
superintendents of schools and college professors lectured 
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on the question and showed, by lantern slides, the type of 
school that might be provided for rural and village children. 

The outstanding result in the strong district-system 
States, however, was that but littlke was accomplished. 
Only here and there among the more intelligent of the ru- 
ral communities could the rural people be induced to give 
up their district system, even when shown beyond doubt 
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Fic. 47. Mar or Iowa, SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE 386 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS IN 1927-28 


Many of these are township consolidations, and have both grade and high school. It took 
Iowa 17 years to secure the first 17 consolidated schools, but in the six years from 1914 to 
1920 over 300 were organized. Asa result 50,000 children have passed from one-room rural 
to consolidated schools, and the State is now about one sixth consolidated, in area. About 
1600 one-room schools have been closed, but 9585 such schools still remained in 1928. 


that the results would be beneficial to their children. De- 
spite arguments, facts, and illustrations from successful 
consolidations, they clung to their little schools as though 
liberty might pass from the land were they abandoned. 
Proposals for consolidation awakened violent hostility. 
Proponents of the idea were termed impractical visionaries, 
superintendent after superintendent gave up in disgust, and 
many county superintendents lost their offices because of 
the enemies they had made in the districts through advocat- 
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ing consolidation. Until the general coming of the auto- 
mobile, many farmers opposed the plan because they 
feared it was a hard-roads movement in disguise which city 
people were trying to “put over” on them. 

It required, for example, seventeen years of talking to 
secure the first seventeen consolidated schools in Iowa. 
Illinois first authorized con- 
solidation in 1905, and 
fifteen years afterward had 
only 78 consolidated schools 
in the State. Missouri, in 
15 years, secured only 83 
consolidated schools; Kan- 
sas, a State where much 
effort has been expended, 
secured only 20 schools 
the first 9 years, and 109 
in 22 years. The United 
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States Bureau of Educa- @ Existing One-room Schools. 


tion stated, in 1926, that ft Consolidated Schools. 


wee Consolidated District Lines. 


the number of consolidated 
schools was increasing in Fic. 48. A Common REsvutt oF 

4 VOLUNTARY CONSOLIDATION 
the entire country about 


ees Consolidated district too small, and some 
1000 per year. Additional schools left out that ought to have been in. 


: A ere The area of the consolidated districts is 13 
legislative provislons e€N- and 134 square miles, whereas the whole 
couragingconsolidationand ‘erie (8 sauate mil) isnot too lag 
transportation were en- 
acted in more than half of the States in the two-year 
period, 1926-1928. In 1927-28, 940 additional consolidated 
schools were established. When one visits and examines 
these consolidated schools, what has been accomplished 
seems wonderful only because so few such schools have 
been created in the district-system States, whereas what 
is still so uncommon should be almost universal. 
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The voluntary union plan possesses many of the short- 
sighted defects of the district system of school administra- 
tion. The necessity of first getting the people to ask for 
an election by means of a petition, and the carrying of 
the election in each district, is one reason why voluntary 
consolidation in the district-system States has been so slow. 
It requires too much effort for such small results. While 
the progress of consolidation in these States has been a lit- 
tle more rapid since the coming of the much higher costs 
for everything following the World War, the reasons for the 
increased rate have been economic at bottom, and the unions 
so formed are frequently so small that they have had a pal- 
liative rather than a remedial effect. 

The motorized consolidated school. When consolida- 
tion began, and during much of the progress of the move- 
ment, it worked under the rather serious limitations of dirt 
roads and horse-drawn wagons. ‘These were drawbacks to 
the development of good schools for country children be- 
cause, with the recent marked decrease in the rural popu- 
lation, not enough children could be brought together to 
provide the type of school needed. ‘The distance children 
could be hauled in fifty minutes to an hour was seldom over 
five or six miles, and more often three or four. A township 
(6 X 6 = 36 square miles) was about the maximum area 
that could be consolidated, and often this was found to be 
too large. 

The coming of the automobile, the grading and graveling 
of the roads, and in particular the building of paved roads, 
have completely changed the whole face of the problem. 
Children can now be hauled twelve to fifteen miles or more 
in less time, and far more comfortably, than they used to 
be carried four to six miles by horses over the old-type 
roads. In California, more than a quarter of the students 
transported to consolidated high schools are carried more 
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than ten miles. A maximum haul of twelve miles, counting 
all travel by rectangular roads, would mean that an area 
twelve by twelve miles, or four townships, could now be 
consolidated, while a similar haul of fifteen miles would 
mean a consolidating area of six and a quarter townships. 
Assuming only one hundred elementary-school children to a 
township, we get schools of from four hundred to six hun- 
dred and fifty children, and, adding the high-school pupils 
who could now be brought in, of from five hundred to eight 
hundred children. In this type of large consolidated and 
motorized school as good a program of school work, from 
kindergarten through high school, can be offered as is done 
in the cities. Where a village is the consolidation center, a 
much smaller area is needed to secure sufficient children to 
provide the best of schooling for the rural and village chil- 
dren. So completely have the coming of good roads and the 
automobile bus changed the character of the consolidation 
problem that one of the new problems, in States where 
many small consolidated schools exist — as in Indiana — 
will in time be that of consolidating the consolidated schools 
developed during the past two decades or more. 

A typical consolidated school of the better class. To 
show what the new and better consolidated schools are 
like, and the type of education they offer, a description of 
one of the better class will be given. It may be in a village, 
or it may be out in the open country. Some of the best of 
these schools are located on ten to twenty acre tracts, with 
no farmhouses within a half mile of the building. The 
school building is often as good as the best of city school 
buildings. There will be grade rooms, kindergarten room, 
high school recitation rooms, laboratories, library, cafeteria, 
auditorium, gymnasium, and shops. Figure 32, page 354, 
or Figure 34, page 357, might be floor plans of a modern 
consolidated school building. Outside will be a school-bus 
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garage, teachers’ residence, principal’s home, janitor’s 
cottage, play-fields, and agricultural experimental grounds. 
The school enrollment will be from 350 to 600, almost all 
transported daily if in the open country, and probably one 
half to two thirds if in a village. There will be at least 
junior high-school advantages, and probably a full four-year 
high school as a part of the school. ‘The enrollment will be 
twice as many as ever went to all the old district schools 
combined, and the daily attendance twenty-five to fifty per 
cent better. Ten times as many children will be in the high- 
school years as ever before went away from home to high 
school. A nine-months school year will be provided in- 
stead of the former six months in the district schools. 

All the drill and content subjects will be found in the 
courses of study, and most of the expression subjects as 
well. Special emphasis will be laid on agricultural work, 
farm projects, farm-shop courses, auto-mechanics, home- 
making studies, music, orchestra, and organized games. 
Many extra-curricular activities will be directed by the 
teacher. The physical development and health of the pu- 
pils will receive special attention. The auditorium will be 
much used by both pupils and parents, and many social 
affairs will take place in the school buildings. In some places 
a non-denominational community church and Sunday 
school have also been organized, meeting in the schoolhouse 
on Sundays. For this, for lectures, and for social affairs, 
the school-buses are used to bring in the parents, as well as 
the children. It usually costs somewhat more to maintain 
than did the district schools, but it is worth very much 
more. 

Means employed for stimulating consolidation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the policy of most of our States has been to 
await the slow process of education, and to use some form 
of subsidy to stimulate consolidation rather than to force 
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it. They have usually preferred to let bad conditions pre- 
vail rather than compel the substitution of better ones. 
This is a typically American way of doing things. 

Devices that have been useful have been state subsidies 
calculated to stimulate consolidation. These have taken 
a number of forms, but chiefly those of state money-grants 
to approved graded schools and to consolidated districts, 
usually on the basis of size of school or number of districts 
done away with by the consolidation. These means have 
been used to encourage voluntary consolidation. They 
have of course been useful, but when one compares the 
small number of graded and consolidated schools with the 
large number of one-room schools still existing in the States 
that have made most use of these means, one feels that they 
have not been so very effective after all. 

Substitution of a larger administrative unit. The other 
and the most important means for securing the needed con- 
solidations has been the abolition of the district system 
by law and the substitution of a larger unit for school organi- 
zation in its place. In the New England States and in New 
Jersey, the town has everywhere been substituted for the 
district, and the location and abandonment of all schools 
has been placed with the school authorities of the town. In 
Indiana, parts of Michigan, and the two Dakotas, the town- 
ship has been made the unit. In a number of the Southern 
States and in Utah the county has been made the required 
unit, and a few other western States (see map, page 67) 
have made the county permissive as the unit for organiza- 
tion and administration. 

Twenty-five years ago the use of the township was widely 
advocated, but it is not a natural govenmental unit except 
in the upper Mississippi Valley States, and this militates 
against its use. Still more, it is a small unit — thirty-six 
square miles — and has since proven to be too limited for 
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present-day educational needs. Still further, its rectangu- 
lar form often bears no relation to trading centers, lines of 
travel, or natural community boundaries. With these 
difficulties in mind an effort has been made, in a few States, 
to make the so-called rural community — whatever its 
size or shape or location — the unit for school organization 
and control. In a way the community has formed the 
natural unit for most consolidations. In the two Dakotas 
and the State of Washington the community has been much 
used as an area to supply children to the consolidated 
schools. The community high schools of Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, and the old union-free-school districts of New York, 
have been formed similarly with a more or less natural com- 
munity as the supporting area for the school. 

The community though, whatever its advantages, is in 
turn too small an area for independent administrative or- 
ganization, without supervision over it other than that of 
the central State official. Often it is too small for even a 
high-school district. We finally come, in organization and 
administration, to a point where we need some admuinistra- 
tive units over the township and community units, one 
that is larger than they are and smaller than the State. 
For this the county offers a ready-made and a familiar 
unit, and it has been used most effectively in this connec- 
tion by a number of our States as the unit for the organiza- 
tion and administration and supervision of the rural and 
village schools. 

The map on page 47 shows the States which have adopted 
the county as the unit for school organization and adminis- 
tration. Where the county is made the school unit, the 
many little school districts are abolished, as corporate and 
legal bodies, and the many boards of school trustees cease 
to exist. Instead, the people elect one county board of edu- 
cation for the whole county, cities under separate school 
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boards excepted. This board now takes charge of all the 
schools of the county, outside the cities, and manages them 
as a unit. The politically elected, local-resident, school 
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Compare this with Fig. 12, page 108, showing organization for a city. 


superintendent also disappears. In States having small 
counties two counties may be joined for the purpose of 
school organization, and in States having large counties a 
county may be divided into two units, though the latter is 
seldom desirable. ‘The county board of education selects 
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and appoints the county superintendent of schools, being 
as free to secure him from anywhere and to fix his salary as 
are city school boards everywhere in the selection of their 
city superintendents. A man or woman who now desires 
to become a county superintendent of schools will be war- 
ranted in going to a teachers college or a university and 
making careful preparation for the office, instead of entering 
the work wa the county political route. City school dis- 
tricts, maintaining a full twelve-year school system, em- 
ploying a city superintendent of schools, and meeting certain 
educational standards, may be exempted from the county- 
unit organization. The form for county-unit educational 
organization is well shown in Figure 49, and a comparison 
of this with the form for small city organization (Figure 12, 
page 108) will make clear the close analogy between city and 
county-unit educational organization. The lessons and the 
experience of the one become the guide and the inspiration 
of the other. 

From the old to the new. When the county-unit plan is 
first inaugurated, all existing schools remain as they are. 
The one county board of education merely replaces the 
dozens or perhaps hundred or more little school district 
boards as the controlling body. One uniform county school 
tax replaces the many varying district taxes, and one com- 
mon county standard of term and salaries and advantages 
the many district standards. All the little schools may, for 
a time, continue to exist, until the county board of educa- 
tion can study the problem presented. It acts just as a 
city board of education would act. 

Figure 50 illustrates fairly well the process and the result. 
Assuming that at the time the county-unit was ordered 
substituted for the district system, by the Legislature, one 
consolidated school district had been formed, as is shown 
by the left-hand half of the figure. This may represent about 
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the maximum possible accomplishment in that county under 
the voluntary system. The county board, after a careful 
study of roads, community lines, educational needs, chil- 


Voluntary District Consolidation County-unit Consolidation 


Fic. 50. Rurau EpucatTionaL REORGANIZATION 
Eighty-eight school districts consolidated into ten. 


dren, and other factors for the county as a whole, finally 
decides that nine additional consolidated schools, as shown 
by the right-hand half of the figure, would best meet the 
educational needs of the county. This is quite analogous to 
the survey of school-building needs for a city, as described 
in Chapter XVII and illustrated by Figure 38, page 364. 
Having so decided, the county board is now free to be- 
gin the building program and the gradual abandonment 
of the eighty-one one-room schools. The final result — 
after say ten years — is that shown by the right-hand half 
of the drawing. A partial or a complete high school may 
be connected with each consolidated school, and all the 
children of the county will in time be provided with high- 
school as well as elementary-school advantages. The great 
advantage of such a county-unit plan is that the educational 
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authorities are free to take the initiative in the matter of 
improving the rural and village school conditions, and do 
not have to await the long, slow process of voluntary com- 
munity action. Progress can be made this way in a decade 
which could not otherwise be made in a generation, and in 
addition the final result is more consistent. The institution 
of a county-unit form of educational organization and ad- 
ministration would ultimately do more to equalize these 
advantages as between city and rural children, as well as 
to help solve the rural-life problem, than would any other 
thing that could be done. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter has taken up 
the rural-life and the rural-school problems and given a 
solution for them in the reorganization of rural education in 
a series of consolidated schools. To do this a new form of 
school organization and administration and supervision is 
a necessity, and this form has been described and its ad- 
vantages set forth. What has been presented in outline 
in this chapter is what is usually included in a course in 
Rural Sociology, such as is offered in most teachers’ col- 
leges and in many universities. Sometimes the course is 
called Rural Education, or Rural Life and Education, in 
which case the course is directed more along the lines of 
rural and village school reorganization, while the county- 
unit plan of educational organization, as well as rural school 
reorganization, are parts of a university course on State 
School Administration. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Do you see any principle of city school organization or ad- 
ministration that could not be applied to county organization 
and administration? 

2. Show how, in nearly all other forms of public service the county 
is the unit, and the resulting advantages of this. 

3. Show the effect of the residence requirement and short-term 


10. 


15. 


16. 
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elections on the salary and professional standing and equip- 
ment of the county superintendent of schools. 


. Explain why the nature of the farmer’s vocation makes it 


difficult to interest farmers in codperative undertakings. 


. Itis often said that “only a giving church is a growing church.”’ 


Show how this principle would apply to the school. 


. Explain what you understand by “‘the social and industrial 


revolution which has involved most of the cherished institu- 
tions of rural society.’ Relate this revolution to the changes 
described in Chapter IT. 

What would be your estimate as to the future effect, on farm 
home construction and remodeling, of introducing good sani- 
tary appliances and good domestic-science equipment into 
the rural schools? 


. Why should the call for constructive rural service come to 


teachers with special clearness and force? 


. Show how an organized plan for visiting-nurse work, to help 


mothers care for their children better, would improve rural- 
life conditions. Would it be a legitimate expenditure of pub- 
lic funds? 

Apply the present district system of school administration to 
a city of a hundred teachers, with little schools and separate 
boards of trustees and finance for each, and try to imagine 
the result. 


. Try to imagine the result also, if in addition the city superin- 


tendent of schools were elected by the people of the city, from 
among local residents, at the annual city election, for two-year 
terms, and paid a salary fixed by the legislature. 


. On what political and social theory has the idea of voluntary 


action in consolidation been based? 


. Show that there must come a time, in inaugurating any de- 


sirable plan, when voluntary action must give way to required 
action. 


. Show that the course of study followed in the one-room rural 


school must be largely a book-type course of study. Is this 
the proper type for rural children? 

Do you see any reason why the type of consolidated school 
described on page 409 should not provide just as good and as 
rich an education for rural and village children as do the best 
of city schools for city children? 

Show that the county-unit in school administration is an ad- 
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18. 


ministrative device to secure better educational results, and 
that it in no way precludes the possibility of retaining all the 
one-room schools in a county. 

In one of our district-system States the Legislature recently, 
after careful consideration, enacted a law instituting the county 
unit in the State, and abolishing the district unit. The people, 
incensed at this action, invoked the referendum and repealed 
the law, despite a vigorous campaign to explain its merits. 
How do you account for such results? 

A recent writer contended that the small-unit consolidations 
of the earlier years have been a good thing, and that ultimately 
we shall have far better large-unit school buildings and schools 
for rural children than would otherwise have been the case. 
What do you think of this argument? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Find out, from the United States Census Reports, the extent 


of farm tenantry in your State, and its development, say 
since 1880, in your county. 


. Find out, from same source, population changes — increase, 


decrease, change in character — in your (a) county and (0) 
State during the same period. 


. If you are in a district-system State, find out the number of 


trustees elected, the number of teachers employed, and number 
of schools of each size — one-room, two-room, etc. — in your 
county, and compare schools and teachers with enrollment. 


. Calculate, for Iowa, on the basis of figures given under the 


map (Figure 46, page 398), the number of consolidated schools 
ultimately needed for the whole State. The State has 99 
counties, an area of 55,475 square miles, and as yet but few 
wet-weather roads. What do you think of the number of 
schools being provided? 


. Which is the more expensive, a district school for 9 pupils 


costing $1250 for annual maintenance, or a consolidated school 
for 200 pupils costing $25,000? 


. Assume an area of four townships consolidated, 46 one-room 


schools abandoned, and a new consolidated school erected 
on a twelve-acre plot at the edge of a centrally located 
village of 200 people. The one-room schools averaged an en- 
rollment of 10, and an average daily attendance of 8; and the 
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town two-room school an enrollment of 55, and an average 
daily attendance of 47. There are no high-school advantages 
in the townships, but assume that, if provided at the central 
school, a 25 per cent increase in enrollment would go to the 
high school. Roads all good graveled roads. 

Make a map of the four-township consolidated district, 
showing central school, abandoned schools, and bus routes 
required, assuming a maximum of 30 children to a bus. Also 
outline the kind of a school that could now be provided in 
terms of pupils, teachers, years of instruction, and kind of in- 
struction. 

7. For your State, or any selected State, compare the county 
superintendents and the city superintendents from as many 
standpoints as it is possible to secure comparable data. Con- 
sider such features as the following: number of children super- 
vised, salary, term of office, method of selection, educational 
qualifications, term of office. (See U.S. Office of Education, 
Rural School Leaflet no. 45, March, 1929.) 
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CHAPTER XX 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


The university an ancient institution. Excepting only the 
Jewish Synagogue and the Catholic Church, the university 
is the oldest organized institution of our Western civiliza- 
tion. Nearly seven and a half centuries it has existed, 
grown and developed, and made its contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the civilization of the race. Developing, 
here and there, out of some cathedral school or studia 
publica of the earby Middle Ages, and as an outcome of the 
superior teaching of some early scholar, the university or- 
ganization gradually took shape, by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, as a privileged association of scholars 
and teachers gathered together for the purpose of discus- 
sion and study. The university organization soon super- 
seded the monastery as the place where knowledge was 
preserved and transmitted, and in more recent times has 
become a place where it is advanced as well. In an age of 
oppression the universities stood for freedom, and in an age 
of might they began the substitution of reason and law for 
brute force. Slowly, generation after generation and cen- 
tury after century, they have made their contributions to 
the progress of mankind. 

Before America was discovered the university was busily 
engaged in doing its work, and long before America had been 
settled the university idea had been carried all over Europe. 
By the time Columbus sailed in search of a new sea passage 
to India, eighty universities had been established in Euro- 
pean cities; by 1600 the number had been increased to one . 
hundred and eight; between 1600 and 1700 twenty-one 
more were created; and during the eighteenth and nine- 
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teenth centuries forty more were established in Europe 
alone. Many of these are among the most celebrated 
places, to the scholar and the student, to be found any- 
where in our Christian world, and he visits them with a 
feeling that he is treading on hallowed ground. In their 
cloisters the leaders of the ages were trained, and out of 
their lecture-rooms came the men who ushered in the modern 
spirit and paved the way for the civilization we of today 
enjoy. 

Early American beginnings. Many of the early settlers 
who came to America were men who had been educated at 
one or the other of the two old English universities, and one 
of their early interests in the new land was in learning and 
religion. Many of the early Massachusetts colonists had 
studied at Emmanuel College at Cambridge, and they 
hoped to see the creation of a somewhat similar college in 
the new colony. Sixteen years after the first landing at 
Plymouth, Harvard College was established in the wilder- 
ness “to advance learning and to preserve it to posterity,” 
and to prevent an illiterate ministry from being left to the 
churches “‘when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 
In 1693, a second college, William and Mary, was estab- 
lished on the Virginia coast; in 1701, the founding of Yale, 
in Connecticut, made a third college for the colonies; and 
in 1746, Princeton, in New Jersey, made a fourth. Five 
others — Pennsylvania, Kings (Columbia), Brown, Rutgers, 
and Dartmouth — were founded during the colonial period 
of our history. The religious purpose was dominant in the 
founding of each institution, the prime object being to train 
up a learned and godly body of ministers for the churches. 

All these early colleges were small. During the first 
fifty years of Harvard’s history it never had over twenty 
students, and the President did all the teaching. As late 
as 1815 Harvard graduated a class of but 66, Yale of 69, 
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Princeton of 40, and Pennsylvania of 15. Up to about 1800 
the instruction in all the colleges was much the same. The 
students all studied the same subjects, which were: Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, oratory, general history, and 
a little book-science during the first three years; and during 
the last year, in preparation for their work in the ministry, 
ethics, philosophy, Christian evidences, and _ religion. 
Though fifteen additional colleges were founded in America 
by 1800, it has been estimated that, by that date, the two 
dozen American colleges then existing did not have all 
told over one hundred professors and instructors, somewhere 
between one and two thousand students, and not over a 
million dollars’ worth of property. None of the twenty- 
four colleges admitted women in any way to its privileges. 

The beginnings of the state universities. In the first 
important sale of public land, in the new North-West Ter- 
ritory, in 1787, Congress granted two whole townships to 
the purchasing company “‘for the purposes of a university,” 
and on the admission of Ohio as a State, in 1802, two addi- 
tional townships were granted for another similar institu- 
tion “in the district of Cincinnati.” The first of these 
grants formed the original endowment of Ohio University, 
opened in 1809 at Athens, and the latter the endowment of 
what in time became (1824) Miami University, at Oxford. 
These were the first state universities in the new West. 
This grant of two or more townships of land for “a seminary 
of learning,” or “state university,” begun in the case of 
Ohio, Congress has continued with the admission of each 
new State, and these township grants mark the beginnings 
of the state universities which were created in all the new 
Western and Southern States. 

By 1825, eight States — Virginia, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Ten- 
nessee — had laid the foundation of state universities, and 
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by 1850, fourteen States and one Territory (Utah) had 
established state universities and opened them for instruc- 
tion. Though the great period of state university found- 
ing came after 1860, and of state university expansion 
after 1885, the beginnings of these institutions date back 
to 1795, when the 
University of North 
Carolina, chartered in 
1789, opened its doors 
for instruction. For 
a long time small, 
politically controlled, 
afflicted with violent 
denominational con- 
' troversies, poorly sup- 


ported by the States, 


Fig. 51. Wuere Inprana University BEGAN mych like the church 
INSTRUCTION, IN May, 1824 


With one professor and ten students. 


colleges about them 
in character and often 
inferior to them in quality, one by one the state universities 
have freed themselves from denominational restrictions 
and political control and set about rendering the service 
to the State which a state university ought to render. 

The period of establishment. Up to 1860 was preémi- 
nently the period of the denominational college, and dur- 
ing this early period the churches rendered a great service 
to the new Nation in providing opportunities for collegi- 
ate instruction. Of the 246 colleges that had been founded 
in the United States up to the close of the year 1860, only 
17 were state institutions. In all, something like 500 
denominational colleges and universities have been founded 
in this country to date, in response to that strong early 
religious impulse which called for religion and learning 
to go hand in hand. 
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The period up to 1860 also marks the establishment of 
the first colleges for women, and the opening up of some 
of the earlier institutions to women as well as men. 
Emma Willard’s Seminary for Girls, at Troy, New York, 
opened in 1821, and Mary Lyon’s Seminary at Mount 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, opened in 1837, mark the begin- 
nings of collegiate education for girls, while Oberlin College 
in Ohio, which opened in 1833, was the first coeducational 
college in the United States. As late as 1840, but 7 of 
the 98 collegiate institutions established by that time ad- 
mitted women, but by 1860 the number had risen to 61. 
After the Civil War the colleges began to open their doors 
somewhat generally to women students. Every State west of 
the Mississippi River, except Missouri, made its state uni- 
versity coeducational from its first opening, and of those east 
of the same river practically all have followed the lead of 
Iowa (1856), Indiana (1868), and Michigan and Illinois 
(1870) in opening their doors freely to women students. 

Before 1850 the colleges quite generally offered but one 
course of instruction. This was based on Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, was known as the classical course, and 
led to the A.B. degree. In 1851 Brown offered a parallel 
course, omitting Greek and emphasizing more modern 
studies, which led to the Ph.B. degree. The same year 
Harvard organized a course of instruction in scientific 
studies leading to the degree of B.S., and was followed in 
so doing the next year by Yale. Michigan did the same 
in 1853. By 1880 colleges generally were offering three 
or four parallel courses, leading to different degrees, and 
soon afterward the larger universities began to reorganize 
their work by subjects, with an increasing number made 
elective. Graduate instruction was in time organized, 
leading to the degree of A.M. and M.S., and in 1861 the 
first Ph.D. degree was conferred by Yale. 
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Rise of professional instruction. The colonial colleges, 
as has been stated, were founded primarily as training 
schools for the ministry. This continued for long to be 
their main work, and in this the denominational colleges 
shared. It was not until 1812 that theology was anywhere 
separated into a special professional school, the first to 
take this step being Princeton, followed by Harvard in 
1819, and by Yale in 1822. 

The first professional instruction of collegiate grade to 
be begun in America was in medicine, which was provided 
for at Pennsylvania, in 1765, Columbia in 1767, and Har- 
vard in 1782. Out of instruction in medicine came chemis- 

try, the mother of science instruction. ‘The first American 
professorships of chemistry were established at William 
and Mary in 1774, Princeton in 1795, Columbia in 1802, 
and Yale in 1803. The first American chemistry labora- 
tory dates from 1846, at Harvard, and the first to be open 
to students anywhere from 1826, at the University of 
Giessen, in Germany. 

The first law school in the United States was organized 
in 1784, by a judge at Litchfield, Connecticut. This he 
conducted until 1833, and many students went there for 
training in the law. The first university instruction in 
law was in the University of Maryland, in 1812, and other 
law schools were opened at Harvard in 1817, Yale in 1824, 
and Virginia in 1826. 

The first technical schools were West Point, established 
in 1802, and the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, estab- 
lished in 1824. The first college of dentistry was opened 
in Baltimore in 1839, and the second in Cincinnati in 1845. 
The first college of pharmacy was established at Philadelphia 
in 1822. While a few lectures were given earlier, the first 
professorship in education was established at the University 
of Iowa in 1873, followed by Michigan in 1879, Wisconsin 
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in 1881, and Johns Hopkins and the University of North 
Carolina both in 1884. These five mark the beginnings 
of university instruction in a subject that is today taught 
in departments and schools of education in over eight 
hundred colleges and universities throughout the country. 

The new Land Grant Colleges. The greatest impetus 
to the development of professional instruction in this 
country came with the creation of what are commonly 
known as the Land Grant Colleges, under the provisions 
of the so-called Morrill Act of 1862. By the terms of this 
law each State in the Union was given 30,000 acres of 
public land, for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, to endow a college for the teaching of agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and military tactics. <A total of 11,367,832 
acres of public land —an area one half as large as the 
State of Indiana — was given to the States for this pur- 
pose. Money grants were later added to provide for an 
experimental and research station in connection with each, 
and to help maintain the instruction therein. Fifty-one 
States and Territories — counting Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico — now receive yearly money grants from the 
Federal Government to help carry on instruction and re- 
search along the lines mentioned. Eighteen States added 
the land grant to the endowment of their existing state 
universities and combined the two institutions; three of 
the Original States (formerly five) gave the grant to private 
institutions to handle; and the remainder established sepa- 
rate agricultural and mechanical colleges. In the South- 
ern States two colleges, one for white and one for colored 
students, usually were established. 

While the monetary returns from these grants were 
small, the educational results have been very important. 
Probably no aid for education given by the National Gov- 
ernment has proved so fruitful as have these grants of 
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land and subsequent grants of money for instruction in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. New and vigorous 
state universities have been created, old universities have 
been awakened to a new life, agriculture and engineering 
have been developed as new learned professions, and the 
States have been so stimulated to make large and rapidly 
increasing appropriations for the maintenance of their uni- 
versities that the state institutions — once feeble copies 
of the denominational colleges — today overshadow all but 
a few of the largest of the older organizations. Over 300,000 
students, both resident and non-resident, are enrolled in 
all departments of these Land Grant Colleges. The far- 
reaching importance of the Morrill Act of 1862, so named 
from the Vermont Senator who framed and sponsored it, 
is not likely to be overestimated. 

Great recent expansion of the university. With the 
rapid increase in the quantity of knowledge that the past 
seventy-five years in particular have brought about, the 
subdivision of old subjects of study into many new ones, 
and the taking-on of new types of instructional service 
by the universities, the old simple collegiate institution 
has largely disappeared, and in its place has come the com- 
plex modern university with its chairs, departments, schools, 
colleges, and divisions. Law, medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, forestry, mining, architecture, engineering in its 
many branches, agriculture, household arts, fine arts, 
music, journalism, education, library training, social sci- 
ences, and business administration have all been added 
to the old college of liberal arts. Still more, a large gradu- 
ate division, a university-extension division, and a sum- 
mer session have also been added. An annual appropria- 
tion of six to eight million dollars for maintenance alone 
is now being asked for by some of the larger state uni- 
versities, while annual expenditures of one to two million 
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dollars are very common. In addition, other millions are 
being spent for new buildings and grounds. This great 
increase in the scope of the American university is reflected 
in the increase in enrollment. In 1900 there were ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million students enrolled in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools of the coun- 
try. By 1920, this number had increased to over half a 
million. In 1930, it was considerably in excess of a million. 

An important influence on the development of higher 
education in America, since 1900, has been the organization 
of great educational Foundations, of which the General 
Educational Board and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching have been most influential. 
Through the publication of numerous critical studies and 
through generous gifts they have aided many institutions 
to raise their standards and to undertake productive re- 
search in new lines. 

All this remarkable development indicates the assump- 
tion of many new functions by the university for the wel- 
fare of the State. That our States have appreciated these 
new services is well shown by the increased legislative ap- 
propriations for the state institutions; the great addition 
in the number of university students; the endowment of 
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new universities, such as Johns Hopkins, Tulane, Chicago, 
Stanford, and Duke, to assist the State in its work; and 
the greatest number of gifts of money ever given to aid 
higher education anywhere in any age. In no other land 
has the university become such a great service institution 
for the people, and in no other land has the State attempted 
to supply free or almost free tuition for the youths of the 
State who attend. 

The establishment of the free public high school and 
the state university represents the crowning achievement 
of those who struggled to found state-supported educa- 
tional systems which should be fitted to the needs of great 
democratic States. Probably no other influences have 
done more to unify the American people, reconcile diverse 
points of view, eliminate State jealousies, set ideals for 
what ought to be done, and train leaders for the service of 
the State and the Nation than have the colleges and univer- 
sities scattered over our land. ‘They have educated but a 
small percentage of our people, to be sure, but they have 
trained most of the leaders who have guided our democracy 
since its birth. 

The recent junior college development. In Chapter 
XV (page 323) the recent junior college development was 
mentioned as a phase of Secondary Education, and the 
place of this new institution in the educational organiza- 
tion of a State was shown in Figure 28, page 324. By this is 
meant the upward extension of the high school to include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years of instruction, or the 
lower half of the old college course. This development to- 
day seems to be so well established in the United States 
that it may be accepted as a certain ultimate expansion 
of American public education. The extremely rapid growth 
of the universities, the great cost and difficulty of duplicat- 
ing them, the fact that sixty per cent of the student body 
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is in the two lower years, and the further fact that the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction in these two years represents a 
continuation of the general and cultural work of the high 
school — these and other considerations are directing much 
attention to the junior college idea. This means the even- 
tual decentralization of the freshman and sophomore years, 
the establishment of such instruction at a number of places 
in the State, and the development of the central university 
then as a great group of professional schools beginning 
at the junior year. 

This development would carry collegiate instruction to 
numerous centers in the State, would tend to end general 
collegiate and cultural training at twenty instead of twenty- 
two as at present (see Figure 28), and would enable the 
university to concentrate its efforts on research and the 
more costly types of professional instruction. ‘The general 
result would be to bring to many youths, who cannot now 
afford to go for it, opportunities for at least as good a type 
of collegiate education as our fathers enjoyed. The de- 
velopment now taking place is at present largely a local 
one, but in time this may be expected to pass under state 
direction and control. In time there would result an 
organized state system of junior colleges, such institutions 
being located at from ten to forty places in the State, offer- 
ing good collegiate training in many lines, and preparing 
for many types of professional and public service as well 
as for a high grade of citizenship. These institutions 
should also become centers from which most of the univer- 
sity extension work would in time be done. In some of the 
larger cities these institutions may in time develop into 
municipal colleges of the four-year type. 

Place and work of the junior colleges. Not only has there 
been a rapid development of public junior colleges during 
the present century, but also of those of the private type. 
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In many cases these were formerly weak, struggling, four- 
year, denominational colleges which had insufficient re- 
sources to maintain relatively expensive junior and senior 
work of real college standards, and whose graduates there- 
fore were not accepted by the universities for regular grad- 
uate work. Under the leadership of the University of Chi- 
cago and of the University of Missouri, early in the present 
century, many of these institutions wisely decided to re- 
duce themselves to junior college status and have profited 
greatly by the change, both financially and in the recogni- 
tion of their work by the universities. Other private 
junior colleges have developed from academies and sem- 
inaries, while a considerable number have been established 
directly as junior colleges. 

Junior colleges, public or private, to the number of al- 
most 500 are found in every State of the Union with two 
exceptions, and they are increasing rapidly both in num- 
ber and in attendance. ‘The private institutions as yet 
exceed the public ones in number, but the enrollment in 
the latter type is much greater than in the former. (En- 
rollment, 1931, public, 61,000; private, 36,700.) A marked 
development in the public junior college field may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the next decade. 

The junior college seems destined to still further popu- 
larize and democratize collegiate education for a large 
group of students who, on account of location, immaturity, 
or financial condition, would otherwise be unable to enjoy 
its advantages; to give, in smaller classes and under su- 
perior teachers, a better type of preliminary training for 
later university work than is often done in the first two 
years of the overcrowded universities; to give closer at- 
tention and more sympathetic guidance to students in 
the difficult transitional period from high-school restrictions 
to university freedom, thus eliminating some of the dis- 
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tressingly high freshman mortality now characteristic of 
too many of our large universities; and to furnish a valu- 
able and logical educational terminus for thousands of 
students who should never perhaps take a full university 
course, but who can secure an excellent training in two 
years of college work for a large group of so-called semi- 
professions which, up to the present, have been almost 
completely neglected in the organization of public educa- 
tion in America. 

The normal school and teachers college development. 
While a few institutions intended to give some training 
for teaching were established earlier, the first modern nor- 
mal school was worked out by Pestalozzi, in Switzerland, 
near the beginning of the nineteenth century. Building 
on his work, the Germans established the first state normal 
schools (1809) in history to train teachers for the new 
state school system they were then creating. France 
established a Superior Normal School, in 1808, to train 
professors for the higher schools, and after 1830 a number 
of normal schools to train teachers for the elementary 
schools of that country. While we obtained some of our 
ideas and inspiration for normal-school development from 
German sources, we had ourselves for long been at work 
on the idea of teacher training. In 1823, the first normal 
school in the United States was opened under private 
auspices (page 13); in 1827, New York State began aid to 
the academies to help them train teachers; and in 1839 
the State of Massachusetts was induced to duplicate a gift 
of $10,000 to create the first state institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers to be established in this country. New 
York followed in 1844, and Connecticut and Michigan in 
1849. Today there are approximately two hundred and 
fifty state and municipal normal schools and teachers col- 
leges — not counting departments and schools of education 
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in colleges and universities — engaged especially in the 
work of training teachers for service in the public schools. 

Originally the normal school was established on the 
same entrance basis as the high schools. Pupils entered 
from the elementary schools and were given a three-year, 
and later a four-year course, largely academic in nature. 
Up to about 1875 there was very little of a professional 
nature to teach. The first professional book in Eng- 
lish published in America (page 18) did not appear until 
1829; it was 1835 before the educational journal really got 
started, and but few professional books were printed in 
this country before 1850. It was not until the introduction 
of the new Pestalozzian teaching procedures, after 1865, 
that educational books began to appear in any number, 
or the normal schools had much of a professional nature to 
teach. This, with the slow development of the high school 
before about 1880, caused the normal school to remain for 
long essentially a local high school, with some professional 
work attached. 

After about 1900 the normal schools moved rapidly to 
a higher entrance basis, in many cases requiring high- 
school graduation, and the professional course of training 
was reduced to two years. Since about 1920 the tendency 
has been marked to expand the professional courses again 
to three or even four years, to add new instruction of a 
collegiate nature, to change the name to Teachers Col- 
lege, and to give a degree (usually B.S.) on the completion 
of the course. Over two thirds of the state teacher train- 
ing institutions in the country, in 1930, were Teachers 
Colleges, while in 1920 much less than half of them were 
of this grade. This recent development has come in part 
as a result of the changing character of the elementary- 
school course itself, it being felt that a longer period of 
education and training is now necessary as proper prepara- 
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tion for treaching in the elementary school. The recent 
marked development of the subject of education, too — 
a subject that in its modern form has been created almost 
entirely in the past twenty-five years — has aided materially 
in making this teachers college expansion possible. It 
now seems probable that the near future will see a new 
series of four-year professional colleges added to the exist- 
ing public school system, erected and maintained by the 
States for the special purpose of training elementary, 
junior high school, high school, and special-subject teachers 
for the schools of the State. 

Current criticisms of the university. During the past 
decade especially there has been a flood of criticism of 
the American college and university. Much of this has 
been cleverly and even brilliantly expressed, but the criti- 
cism is often superficial, illogical, and essentially unsound. 
Some of it, on the other hand, has been sanely constructive 
and helpful. If we were to believe all that the critics say, 
we should inevitably be forced to the conclusion that little 
if anything is right with higher education in America to- 
day. Criticism of the colleges is one of the most popular 
of American sports. Aims, trustees, president, faculty, 
students, fraternities, athletics, morals and religion, cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, alumni, and results — none 
have been exempt from the caustic pen of the cynical cam- 
pus critics. What do they say? 

They say that our universities are aimless institutions 
that have prostituted themselves to every public whim, 
serving as everything from a reformatory to an amuse- 
ment park; they are only service stations for the general 
public; they are a bargain counter system presided over 
by quacks; they are places where pebbles are polished and 
diamonds are dimmed. The trustees are men entirely 
unfitted for their task, ridiculously conservative and fear- 
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ful, controlled body and soul by Wall Street. The presi- 
dents are liars and hypocrites, academic Machiavellis who 
dull the intellectual life of the colleges, cow the faculties, 
and stultify the student body; they are circus riders stand- 
ing on two horses going in opposite directions; plenty of 
them are merely strutting pompous windbags; they are 
primarily money-getters; “when a rich man is dying, Prexie 
is at his bedside with a fountain pen and a dotted line.” 
The faculty are weak, cringing creatures, afraid to say 
their souls are their own; not one of them would trust him- 
self to earn even a poor livelihood in the outside world; 
the attitude of many of them is a cynical blasphemy; what 
culture the student gets, he gets over the dead bodies of 
those entrusted with his development; and students and 
faculty alike are exploited to advertise the colleges. As 
for the students, the fact is that not more than a quarter 
of the undergraduates have first-rate minds, and not more 
than half of them are capable of receiving any real intel- 
lectual benefit from a college education. The other half 
simply are not educable; they can neither hear, nor see, 
nor think, nor have they any disposition to work, nor capac- 
ity for sustained attention. Only a small minority think 
of anything beyond athletics, fraternities, and social triviali- 
ties; the word education as applied to their training is a 
travesty on the word; half of the seniors are semi-illiterates; 
anyone can graduate if he is not absolutely a fool. 

The fraternities are ridiculous organizations, abounding 
in practices that are cruel, vicious, stupid, and degrading; 
they are hotbeds of smug self-complacency and snobbish- 
ness; their initiations are a symbolic bosh of voodoo cere- 
mony. College athletics have become a monstrous can- 
cer; they are vast gladiatorial combats; for twenty-five 
years they have been making college education progres- 
sively impossible; a college coach of a successful team is 
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idolized so idiotically that many of the undergraduates 
seem to get him confused with God. Mborally and reli- 
giously the students are a pretty godless lot; they are being 
drugged into religious insensibility; they enter college as 
Christians and graduate as atheists or agnostics; they are 
fast on their way to the demnition bow-wows. ‘The cur- 
riculum is a mass of inherited rubbish, the accumulated 
débris of three or four hundred years of hit-or-miss in- 
struction; it is a petrified anatomical structure which solidi- 
fied centuries ago; it consists of hidebound notions result- 
ing from accidental happenings back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the practical courses with which it is adorned cling 
to the liberal college like ugly leeches, sucking educational 
blood with businesslike efficiency. The teaching methods 
are hopelessly antiquated; the elective system competes 
strongly with the lecture method as a debilitating influence; 
the classroom is not the birthplace of curiosity but its 
tomb; the lecture method is an unholy bore and a veritable 
intellectual death-mask; and nothing in the world is so con- 
servative as the academic mind, nothing so frightened by 
a new idea. 

The alumni are the bane of the American college; it is 
impossible to overstate their follies; they are men who 
have been branded with an A.B. and put on the market 
as a pure product, but it is a mere label —a standard 
bonded label on a bootleg bottle; their souls are dead and 
no spark of intellectual or spiritual phenomena ever arouses 
them; they are the major educational crime of this genera- 
tion; if they could only be taught to give money when 
asked, and to keep their mouths firmly shut otherwise, the 
colleges would make astounding progress, but no such 
Utopia need be looked for. 

The ultimate values of college education are best sum- 
marized in the well-known fact that with a Harvard di- 
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ploma and a dime one can get a cup of coffee anywhere; 
the colleges are shamelessly robbing men of priceless years; 
in fifty years the degeneration of the American college 
will be complete. 

From Upton Sinclair’s shrieking catalogue of university 
faults, as set forth in The Goose Step in 1922, to Abraham 
Flexner’s vigorous attack on the curricula and methods of 
the American university in his Oxford University lectures 
in 1930, there has been a constant stream of criticism, wise 
and otherwise. It has come from within and without uni- 
versity halls, from university presidents and deans, from 
faculty and students, from journalists, reformers, sensation- 
alists, and plain muckrakers. 

The picturesque exaggeration of much of this criti- 
cism is in many cases its own best reply. The more seri- 
ous criticisms, however, have brought forth vigorous and 
thoughtful defense from those who, while they recog- 
nize the faults of the university and the difficult situation 
it faces in constant adjustment to changing complex prob- 
lems of the twentieth century, yet recognize also its es- 
sential soundness. Its long and useful history, its many 
contributions to human progress, its astonishing popularity 
today, are fundamental evidence that it is not quite such 
a derelict as the critics would have us believe. | 

Fundamental changes in higher education. Yet there 
are profound changes going on in the organization and 
administration of higher education in the effort to keep 
the university in touch with the changing requirements of 
twentieth-century civilization. The ramifications of the 
university, truly becoming almost universal in the exten- 
sion of its work to all classes in a democratic civilization, 
have introduced many problems which were lacking when 
it was a cloistered group of scholars largely detached from 
direct contact with life, 
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The development of graduate schools, the increasing 
emphasis upon research, the establishment of university 
presses for the dissemination of newly discovered truth, 
the tendency toward the segregation, if not the elimination, 
of the lower division, the development of professional 
schools, the elimination of Greek and Latin as requirements 
for the A.B. degree, the unification of state higher educa- 
tional institutions under a single board of control, the 
increase in costs and in tuition, the development of junior 
colleges, the provision of various types of work for the 
varying abilities of students, the development of improved 
personnel methods, orientation courses, and freshman 
week — these are but a few of the movements of major 
significance which are going on in American higher educa- 
tion today. 

Rollins is experimenting with the conference plan, 
Swarthmore with the honors plan, Antioch with the co- 
operative plan, Harvard with the residential-hall plan, 
Chicago with a plan of increased flexibility from the elimina- 
tion of lock-step examinations, Stanford with the inde- 
pendent-study plan, Princeton with the tutorial plan, 
George Washington with the plan for the master’s degree 
as the senior college objective, Stephens and Pasadena with 
the four-year junior-college plan, and Pomona, expanded 
into the Claremont Colleges, with a modification of the 
Oxford plan. 

If the Wisconsin experiment with an experimental col- 
lege within the university has failed, we may be sure that 
other equally interesting experiments will be inaugurated 
by other progressive colleges and universities. All are 
directed toward the fundamentally sound effort better to 
adapt the American college and university, with all of their 
unfathomed possibilities for usefulness, to the varying needs 
of the young men and young women who are flocking to 
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their doors. With less than three times the population 
of Great Britain, America has one hundred times as many 
colleges. She has determined that the masses shall be 
educated. 

The work of the university. Though the college and the 
university are old institutions, with their roots running 
far back into the history of our Western civilization, and 
with a long and creditable record behind them, their great 
service as institutions of the State has only just begun. 
Dependent as democracy is upon mass education to obtain 
its leaders, the universities of the future will be called on 
for much in the way of training and service. It has by 
now become primarily the business of a state university 
to provide the leadership and furnish the standards for 
the enterprises of democracy. In times of agitation and 
change, and during the inauguration of new state under- 
takings, leadership and service are particularly the mis- 
sion of the university. A recent writer has well termed the 
state university “the soul of the State.” 

The strength of the state university lies in its close re- 
lations to the State, and the faculty of a state university 
sustains a bearing to the State not sustained by professors 
in denominational and endowed institutions. ‘These latter 
are free to serve the State in other ways. Of the professors 
in a state university the State may properly demand many 
forms of special service, both in the instruction of young 
men and young women to become agents and servants and 
administrators and scholars for the State, and also in the 
advancement of those forms of knowledge upon which the 
welfare of the State depends. In times of unrest and 
change, in particular, must the university remain true to 
its course, and men and women trained by it in history 
and politics, in law and government, in pure and applied 
science, in medicine and engineering, and in ethics and 
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education must throw the force of their influence and in- 
tellect in directions that will tend to insure the continued 
progress of the State and the Nation, that the cost of 
progress — in a democracy always large — may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The contribution of the university. Wholly aside from 
the training of leaders for the institutions of democracy, 
and the formulation of standards for democracy’s under- 
takings, a university, state or non-state, gives large re- 
turns to a State and to the Nation in a purely economic 
way. Discoveries in pure science made in its laboratories 
have laid the foundations upon which many labor-saving 
devices have been worked out and many epoch-making 
applications have been made. In the fields of agriculture, 
veterinary science, engineering of all branches, economic 
geology, chemistry, and medicine — to mention only the 
larger fields — the discoveries made and their applications 
have been enormous, viewed either from a scientific or an 
economic standpoint. In the field of education, with which 
this book is particularly concerned, almost the entire sub- 
ject has been created anew in the universities during the 
past twenty-five years. In government, public administra- 
tion, business, social welfare, health, and the domain of 
morals, the returns have likewise been large. 

The great work of the university of today is to reflect 
the spirit of the times without yielding to it, to serve ma- 
terial needs while at the same time standing above them, 
to establish standards for society on the basis of careful 
scientific study, and to prepare leaders for democracy that 
progress may be more intelligent and less costly. It was 
to found such institutions that our churchmen and states- 
men and benefactors labored, and the American state uni- 
versity stands today as the crown of the systems of public 
instruction which our different American States have cre- 
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ated. There is every probability that the college and the 
university — state, denominational, or endowed — and the 
special higher and professional schools which have been 
created, will increase in importance as the years go by. 
The university development of the next half-century may 
quite possibly surpass anything we have so far witnessed, 
and the junior college and teachers college developments 
are certain to be outstanding factors in the educational 
world. 

Much of the criticism, perhaps, is justified. It is, at 
least, a healthy sign, since it is indicative of the vital in- 
terest of the American public in the welfare of its institu- 
tions of higher learning. We may feel confident that higher 
education in America is fundamentally sound and will 
endure. 

The scope of this chapter. This chapter, though sketch- 
ing a special development in higher education, is in reality 
a chapter of the history of education in our country. In 
a course in the History of Education in the United States 
the student would study both the university and the nor- 
mal-school development in much more detail. It has been 
presented briefly here to show the growth of the university 
and the teachers college as a part of the State’s system of 
public instruction, and to show the place of higher educa- 
tion in the system of public instruction maintained by the 
State. Separate courses on The Junior College, College 
Teaching, and University Adminstration are given in many 
American universities, and the number will doubtless in- 
creese considerably in the future. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Explain the very slow development of the colleges before about 
1800. 

2. Show that, in their instruction, they were colleges and pro- 
fessional schools combined. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


1G 
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. Show why it was but natural that higher education should 


have been left largely to denominational effort before about 
1860. 


. Try to estimate the importance, for state university develop- 


ment, of the township grants for universities, made by Con- 
gress to each State on its admission to the Union. 


. Estimate the forces and influences that have caused the state 


universities to outstrip the denominational colleges since 
about 1860. 


. Show how the opening of collegiate instruction to women was a 


phase of the new democratic movement. 


. Show how college education has been a unifying influence of 


the first importance in our national life. 


. Show the relation between the great expansion of collegiate 


and university instruction, and the great social and industrial 
changes sketched in Chapter IT. 


. Has it been easier to finance technical and professional edu- 


cation than the old cultural? Why? 

With the growth of the Nation in population and wealth, and 
the great increase in the number of students in the state uni- 
versities, the better financed of the old denominational col- 
leges are taking on new life and securing new support. Esti- 
mate the causes for this recent change, and its probable per- 
manency. 

Explain what was meant by saying that the state university 
has become “‘the soul of the State.” 

It is often said that a university brings ultimate money-re- 
turns to a people that far exceed its maintenance costs. Show 
how this might easily be true: (a) in material advances; 
(b) in the field of mind and morals. 

What is likely to be the future of the denominational college? 
Should junior colleges be supported by state or local taxation? 
Why? Should students pay tuition at them? 

What will be the effect of the junior-college movement on the 
four-year colleges of the country? 

Should teachers’ colleges give work leading to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees? 

Would you advise a high school graduate to attend a good 
local junior college for two years, or to go directly to a large 
university for his freshman and sophomore work, assuming 
that he will take: (a) only two years of college work; (6) four 
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18. 


Lo: 


years of college work; (c) graduate work after securing a bache- 
lor’s degree? 

How do you account for the wave of criticism of colleges and 
universities of the past few years? How seriously ought it to 
be taken? 

Should intercollegiate athletics be abolished? Modified in 
any way? How? 


. What do you feel are the greatest faults of American higher 


education today? Its greatest virtues? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Look up the early history of the state university in your State, 


if there is one, and trace the large periods of its development. 


. Take a catalogue or register of any large state university, and 


find the scope of the instruction offered. 


. Do the same for the agricultural and mechanical college of 


your State, and see in what ways it serves the people. 


. Study the instructional offerings of some junior college, show 


the correspondence with the freshman and sophomore work 
of a college, and see what special citizenship and service work 
it undertakes. 


. Taking the development of the normal school and teachers 


college as described in this chapter as a basis, determine the 
position of the teacher-training institutions in your State. 


. Exhibit the data of Table V in graphic form. What is the 


attendance likely to be in 1935 or 1940? 


. Summarize briefly the present status of the junior college move- 


ment in the country. 


. On an outline map of the United States, show by different 


symbols the locations of the various types of teacher training 
institutions in the country. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
EDUCATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Introductory. In large part this volume has described and 
evaluated the educational system of the United States as 
developed in the regular public schools for the average 
pupil. It has traced the way in which public education 
in the country has been extended and democratized. The 
picture, however, is not yet complete. That America offers 
equal educational opportunities to all is one of the comfort- 
able superstitions of the present age. In truth, however, 
although equal opportunity for all is closer to realization 
today than ever before, it has never been realized in prac- 
tice. In a nation of 125,000,000 people there are many 
kinds of children whose needs are not adequately met in the 
ordinary schools. Before education has been entirely de- 
mocratized, before it has met the needs and the problems of 
“all the children of all the people,” 1t must be adjusted to 
the special needs of many classes who by nature, by neces- 
sity, or by racial differences are not adequately provided for 
in the regular work of the public schools. 

In the past century, notable advances have been made 
in the education of many races living under our flag, and 
of various classes of dependents, delinquents, and defect- 
ives. The work, however, is far from complete. At the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
held in 1930, President Hoover stated that there were at 
least ten million defective children in the United States, of 
various types, not twenty per cent of whom were receiving 
the necessary attention. The story of the education of 
most of these special groups is strikingly like that of the 
development of education in general. Beginning with 
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indifference and neglect, it has passed through the stages 
of private initiative and philanthropy to ultimate public 
responsibility. 

Accordingly this chapter will be devoted to sketching, 
very briefly, a few of the more significant features in the 
development and present status of education among such 
racial groups as the Negroes, Indians, Eskimo, Filipinos, 
and Porto Ricans; among those who have been judged 
delinquents and are confined in reform schools, prisons, 
and penitentiaries; among those who are physically de- 
fective, including the blind, deaf, crippled, and diseased; 
and among those who are too far above or too far below 
the average in mental ability to be suited to the ordinary 
work of the public schools — the feeble-minded on the 
one hand, and the unusually gifted child on the other. 


1. Racial groups 


The Negro problem. At the time of the Civil War, over 
four million Negroes in the Southern States were not only 
freed of the shackles of slavery, but were automatically 
given rights of citizenship and the ballot. They were 
far from adequately prepared for such opportunities and 
obligations. With the tradition of generations of economic 
dependence, with no opportunities for education, with al- 
most universal illiteracy, with social handicaps and in- 
sufficient knowledge of health and sanitation, and with 
the Southern States impoverished by the long struggle, 
the plight of the suddenly freed Negro was indeed a sorry 
one. The history of the race since its emancipation has 
been a long struggle against economic and social adversity. 
The ultimate solution to the problem of the Negro, of 
course, is very largely in terms of education. Remarkable 
progress has been made in this respect, especially during 
the past thirty years. 
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What for a half-century had been thought of primarily 
as a southern problem, however, has more recently become 
a national problem. Due to the economic changes caused 
by the World War there developed a wholesale migration 
of Negroes from the South, especially to the northern in- 
dustrial centers in and near New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and Detroit. This migration has brought 
fully one-fifth of the race to the North and West. Between 
1910 and 1930 the Negro population of New York increased 
from 90,000 to 330,000; of Chicago from 45,000 to 235,000; 
of Detroit from 6,000 to 120,000. In 1930 there were as 
many Negroes in the State of Pennsylvania as in the State of 
Florida, and more in Chicago than in the State of Kentucky. 
There were almost as many Negroes in Detroit as in New 
Orleans, the Southern city with the largest Negro popula- 
tion. While the Negro population of Detroit increased 
- three fold between 1920 and 1930, that of Richmond de- 
creased in the same period. Such Southern States as 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia had a marked decline 
in Negro population from 1920 to 1930. Georgia, the most 
populous Negro State, lost 135,000. The Negro problem 
can no longer be considered a southern problem alone. 

While the Negroes have increased in numbers from 
four to eleven million since the Civil War, they have not 
increased in proportion to the white population. A cen- 
tury ago the Negroes numbered almost one fifth of the 
entire population of the country; at the time of the Civil 
War they constituted fifteen per cent; while in 1930 the pro- 
portion was less than nine per cent. ‘This decrease in rela- 
tive numbers is likely to continue. 

Formerly largely an agricultural population, the Negro 
in recent years has shown a marked urban drift, with re- 
sulting problems of health, social relations, and economic 
independence in the congestion of the great cities. 
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Negro education. In 1865, the Negro race was practi- 
cally an illiterate race. Legislative enactments in the 
South forbade the education of Negroes, enslaved or free. 
Public education has always been considered a function 
primarily of the State and locality. At the close of the 
Civil War the Southern States had neither the wealth nor 
the disposition to make extensive provision for the educa- 
tion of the recently freed slaves. Some States considered 
the idea of mixed schools for both white and colored pupils, 
and for a short time South Carolina tried the plan, but 
political, social, biological, and economic considerations 
prevented the success of such experiments. Few public 
schools were maintained, and those that were were not 
adequately supported nor of standard grade. 

As a result private schools for Negroes, both elementary 
and secondary, sprang up all over the South, supported 
largely by northern philanthropy. Hampton Institute in 
Virginia (founded 1868), under the leadership of General 
S. C. Armstrong, and Tuskegee Institute (1881) in Alabama, 
under Hampton’s most distinguished graduate, Booker T. 
Washington, have pointed the way toward desirable in- 
dustrial education for the Negro. 

About 1905 a general educational revival began in the 
South, with new emphasis on education for both races at 
state expense. The Negro had proved his capacity for 
education. ‘Today colored children are found in separate 
publicly-supported schools in practically equal proportion 
to the rest of the population, although the standards in 
many cases have not as yet been brought up to those for 
white children. In the North and West colored children 
attend the regular schools and colleges, but in the South 
segregation of the races, not only educationally but so- 
cially, probably will continue for many years to come. 

In the South, in 1930, 2,170,000 colored pupils were re- 
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ported as attending schools or colleges; only 125,000 (6 per 
cent) of these were in high schools, and 13,000 (0.6 per cent) 
were in colleges, normal schools, and universities. There are 
over 48,000 Negro teachers in the country, over a thousand 
of them giving instruction in institutions of higher learning. 

Negro illiteracy, which in 1870 had been over 80 per 
cent, had been reduced in 1930 to 16 per cent — a notable 
achievement, although it is still about four times as great 
as for the country as a whole. In Louisiana, which had 
the highest Negro illiteracy in 1920 (38 per cent), it was 
reduced to 23 per cent in 1930; and in Georgia from 29 
to 20 per cent in the same decade. 

Noteworthy stimulation in developing public elementary 
and high schools has been furnished by the Rosenwald 
Fund. Beginning in 1913, this Fund has coéperated with 
Southern States and counties in building up an adequate 
system of public schools for colored children. By 1930, 
the Fund had been instrumental in building 5000 modern 
school buildings for Negroes by a system of wise philan- 
thropy which involved the codperation of the Fund, of 
Negroes, of their white friends, and of the public school 
authorities. The total expense of building these schools, 
which stand in 830 counties in fourteen Southern States, 
has been $25,000,000. Of this amount the Fund has con- 
tributed less than $4,000,000, while the Negroes themselves, 
in tens of thousands of small gifts, have contributed ap- 
proximately $4,500,000 — a striking proof of their eager- 
ness for education for their children. Gifts from white 
friends have amounted to over a million, and the remainder 
of some sixteen million has come from the public funds of 
the States and counties. The entire cost of maintenance 
is carried by tax funds as a part of the regular public school 
- system. Over 13,000 colored teachers are giving instruc- 
tion in these schools to some 600,000 pupils, 
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Other Foundations have stimulated various aspects of 
Negro education. The Slater Fund has helped in industrial 
training, and in high school and college work; the Peabody 
Fund has aided elementary schools and teacher-training 
institutions; the Phelps-Stokes Fund has made important 
research studies. 

The growing importance of Negro education, from the 
national standpoint, was indicated by the appointment, 
in 1930, of a graduate of Tuskegee as specialist in Negro 
education in the United States Office of Education. In 
1929, this office published a thousand-page survey of Negro 
colleges and universities. This included a detailed study 
of 79 institutions, in twenty States. Negro colleges are 
taking a creditable place in training members of their own 
race for professional life as doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
ministers, engineers, bankers, and editors. Howard Uni- 
versity, at Washington, is assembling a faculty of grow- 
ing distinction, both in teaching and in research. Atlanta, 
Nashville, and New Orleans, as well as Washington, are 
becoming significant centers of higher education for Ne- 
groes. Negro colleges are enforcing higher standards, im- 
proving faculties, and enlarging resources. The regents 
of one of the historic state universities in the South re- 
cently raised their matriculation standards because, among 
other reasons, they were ashamed to have it known that a 
near-by Negro college was enforcing requirements for 
entrance almost a full year higher than this university. 

In 1931, the first municipal college for Negroes was 
opened at Louisville, Kentucky. A municipal junior col- 
lege, however, has been maintained at Houston, Texas, 
since 1927. There are a number of private junior col- 
leges for Negroes. 

When we look backward over the educational progress 
of the Negro we see that it has been noteworthy and highly 
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satisfactory. When we look forward it is seen that there 
is yet much to be accomplished. ‘There is an insufficient 
number of teachers, and they are far from adequately 
trained for their work. Standards often are low. The 
average length of the school year is only six and a half 
months. Financial support is inadequate, and not on an 
equality with that provided for white schools in the same 
States. Yet with the excellent beginning that has been 
made and the marked advance in the past decade, much 
greater improvement may be expected in the future. 

The American Indian. The only real American is the 
American Indian. Probably never exceeding a half mil- 
lion in number in the area covered by the United States, 
there were in 1930, according to the United States Indian 
Office, 340,000 of America’s first inhabitants under Federal 
jurisdiction. This is less than one third of one per cent 
of the entire population of the country. Most of them are 
living on reservations in a dozen Western States and in 
southern Alaska. 

Elementary education for some tribes has been furnished 
for over a century through mission schools, both Protestant 
and Catholic. It was recognized by Congress in 1870, 
however, that dependence could not be placed upon private 
religious organizations alone for the educational welfare of 
these wards of the Federal Government. An appropria- 
tion of $100,000 was made for Indian education, and in- 
creased annual appropriations have been made since that 
date. 

In 1930, the Indian Office was maintaining 133 day 
schools, 51 reservation boarding schools, and 21 non-reser- 
vation boarding schools. ‘The day schools usually have 
only one or two rooms, but the reservation boarding schools 
vary in capacity from 100 to 500 pupils, while the non- 
reservation schools have from 500 to 1000 in attendance. 
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In the last half century the Indian schools have gradu- 
ally improved in curricula, in methods, and in administra- 
tion. Within the past few years a course of study has 
been developed which covers industrial and vocational as 
well as academic instruction. It covers six elementary 
grades, followed by three grades of a junior vocational 
course, and a senior vocational course of three grades. 
The reservation day and boarding schools usually give no 
more than the first six grades, while the higher work is 
given in the non-reservation schools. Vocational instruc- 
tion includes work in agriculture, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
engineering, masonry, automobile mechanics, printing, 
painting, and shoe repairing for the boys; and home train- 
ing, cooking, nursing, sewing, laundering, and poultry 
raising for the girls. Academic instruction and vocational 
instruction are closely correlated. The school program is 
so arranged in the boarding schools that one half time is 
given to classroom instruction, one fourth time to voca- 
tional instruction, and one fourth time to institutional 
work details. The school program is thus essentially the 
platoon system of organization. 

Since the Indian child often enters school with no knowl- 
edge whatever of English, the acquisition of the English 
language has been a fundamental problem essential to 
any later adjustment of the Indian to American civiliza- 
tion. With an increased number of schools reaching more 
and more of the tribes this condition is gradually improv- 
ing, so that in some sections of the country the tribes 
are almost entirely English speaking. In another genera- 
tion the attainment of English speech will be almost uni- 
versal. 

In 1878, the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania was 
opened. It educated a large number of Indian youth 
from all over the United States, in various industrial lines, 
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until its discontinuance after the World War. Schools 
organized along similar lines are educating the Indians at 
Chemawa, Oregon; Riverside, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Chilocco, Oklahoma; and Law- 
rence, Kansas. Industrial work is stressed in all of these, 
the academic work not extending further than the high 
school. 

One of the most important phases of Indian education 
is found in the rapid development of attendance of Indian 
children at the state public schools. Beginning in 1891 
with the payment of tuition for a few children by the Fed- 
eral Government, this practice has increased until in 1930 
over half of the Indian pupils in school were thus cared 
for. This is evidence that many Indians have reached a 
stage of advancement which makes it possible for their 
children to enter the publie schools and to have the ad- 
vantages of association and competition with white chil- 
dren. 

In the five types of schools attended by Indian children, 
the enrollment in 1930 was as follows: In public schools, 
34,000; in non-reservation boarding schools, 11,000; in 
reservation boarding schools, 10,000; in government day 
schools, 4000; in mission schools, 8000. The total enroll- 
ment, 67,000, is less than two thirds of the Indian children 
of school age. 

The Indian has been exploited at times by dishonest 
agents and unprincipled superintendents. ‘The government 
has varied in its attitude between benevolent paternal- 
ism and sheer neglect. There are many dark pages in the 
history of the Indian school service, but on the whole there 
has been progress and an honest effort to educate the Indian 
for a place in the civilization which he must meet. The 
only hope for the future of the Indian race is assimilation. 
They cannot permanently maintain their existence as a 
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separate group — wards of the Federal Government. They 
must be merged into the general population and become 
citizens, not tribesmen. ‘The schools are helping to bring 
this about as rapidly as possible. 

The Eskimo. Scattered along an Arctic coast line of 
almost four thousand miles live several thousand primitive 
people of another race, the Eskimo. In isolated villages, 
with limited transportation facilities, and in a land of hard- 
ship, the educational welfare of these natives presents many 
peculiar problems. 

From the time Alaska was purchased from Russia, in 
1867, until 1884 the United States government ignored the 
educational needs of the Territory, leaving the natives 
entirely to missionary enterprise. In 1884, however, Con- 
gress recognized the obligation of the National Govern- 
ment to aid the Eskimo and the work was assigned to the 
Bureau of Education, under which it has been developed 
during the ensuing forty-five years. Besides maintaining 
schools for the native children, the Bureau of Education 
has aided communities by extending medical aid and build- 
ing hospitals, including a floating hospital on the Yukon 
during the navigation season; by relieving destitution; by 
fostering commercial enterprises; and by supervision of the 
reindeer industry. 

Under the direction of the Bureau of Education, and 
largely through the foresight of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, in 
1891 and later years, small herds of reindeer were imported 
from Siberia with the hope of improving the economic 
status of the Eskimo. This hope was more than realized. 
The reindeer have increased until today it is estimated there 
are well over half a million of these valuable animals graz- 
ing in large herds on the tundras of northern Alaska. They 
have proved a marked economic asset to the people. 

Three boarding industrial schools are maintained, but 
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for the most part the educational work, due to the unusual 
distances and isolation, has had to be carried on in one- 
or two-teacher schools in the scattered villages. In al- 
most a hundred isolated schools about two hundred teachers 
are training 4000 children in the ways of civilization. The 
Alaskan school service demands teachers with much more 
than professional qualifications alone. Philanthropic mo- 
tives, good judgment, patience, initiative, and ability to 
do effective work under adverse circumstances are essential 
to the success of a teacher in a native Alaskan village. Of 
necessity he must be not only a teacher, but a community 
leader, an arbitrator of disputes, a supervisor of reindeer 
industry, a censor of morals, a preserver of the peace, a 
public health nurse, and a chief medical adviser all in one. 

In 1929, the supervision of the reindeer industry was 
turned over to the Governor of Alaska, and in 1931 the 
supervision of the Eskimo and Indian schools in the Ter- 
ritory was transferred to the Office of Indian Affairs. 

There is no doubt that the natives of Alaska are being 
developed in education and industry so as to become an 
important factor in the economic life of the Territory. 
Some of them are comparatively wealthy from hunting, 
sealing, and fishing, and own modern homes and gasoline- 
propelled fishing vessels. 

Filipino education. In the third of a century which 
has passed since the United States acquired the Philippine 
Islands, in 1898, marked progress has been made in the 
education of the ten million natives that inhabit them, but 
the process is far from complete or satisfactory. The fact 
that the avowed purpose of the United States from the first 
has been to develop a representative democracy, and that 
the better Filipinos look upon the schools as the best means 
to this end and to ultimate independence, has greatly 
stimulated interest in education throughout the Islands. 
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From its small beginnings under American supervision, 
at the close of the Spanish-American War, when the United 
States began its educational work in the Islands by sending 
over a shipload of college and normal-school graduates, 
the educational system has developed until, in 1930, there 
were reported almost 8000 public schools with 28,000 
teachers and 1,200,000 pupils enrolled. Less than three 
hundred of the teachers now are Americans, and they are 
largely in supervisory or secondary-school positions. The 
development of a force of native teachers has been a task 
of no small magnitude. Provincial and central normal 
schools have had to be organized. There has been marked 
improvement in the training of native teachers during the 
past decade. In 1920, only 4 per cent were graduates of 
normal schools, but in 1929 this had risen to 25 per cent. 
While this increase represents a striking improvement for 
such a short time, the fact that 75 per cent of the native 
teachers still lack such training shows how far they still 
are from satisfactory standards. 

The number of teachers, even with their inadequate 
training, is also insufficient even for present needs. In 
the elementary schools over half of the classes consist 
of 50 to 70 pupils each, and in some of the provinces over 
ninety per cent of the classes are of this size. The per- 
centage of attendance is exceptionally high, averaging over 
96 per cent of the monthly enrollment. The secondary- 
school enrollment is seven per cent of the total. 

The people are eager for education, often codperating 
by building the school if the central government will pro- 
vide means for operating it. Over a thousand new schools 
were organized in a single year, but there is still much to 
be done, especially in the more remote and non-Christian 
islands. Only a third of the school population is yet en- 
rolled in school. 
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Special efforts have been made to adjust the educational 
system to the economic needs of the country. The cur- 
ricula place particular emphasis on agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial, physical, and health education, and in training 
for the duties of citizenship. Popular sentiment in regard 
to industrial education has undergone a complete change 
within the last few years. Parents formerly objected to 
having their children do manual work in the public schools, 
but most of them now have developed marked enthusiasm 
for it. 

Forty-three languages and dialects are spoken in the 
Islands, thus increasing greatly the educational problems 
involved. English has been the official language of the 
Islands since 1913. Perhaps the greatest single accomplish- 
ment of the schools has been the establishment of English 
as the common language of the Islands. ‘Thousands of 
Filipinos teach English and use English as the sole medium 
of instruction in the public schools. 

Education in Porto Rico. ‘The educational problems as- 
sumed by the United States among the 1,300,000 inhabitants 
of Porto Rico are similar to those which it found in the 
Philippines, although much smaller in magnitude and sim- 
pler because the language situation is less complex. In 
1899, when the United States acquired Porto Rico, the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the Island was about 85 per cent, 
and only two per cent of the population was in school. 
Under American administration a modern school system 
has been established, and the enrollment has increased 
ten fold to a total of 200,000 pupils taught by 4500 teachers 
— almost all of them Porto Ricans. ‘There are over 2000 
school buildings, many of them ten- or twelve-room con- 
solidated schools of reinforced concrete. Special courses 
are given in agriculture, health, domestic economy, dress- 
making, and manual training. [Illiteracy had been re- 
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duced to less than 40 per cent. School is maintained for 
ten months in the year. ‘Teaching of both Spanish and 
English receives careful attention. The University of 
Porto Rico was established by the government, in 1903. 
It has been entirely reorganized, in recent years, on the 
plan of an American state university. The student body 
numbers over three thousand. The School of Tropical 
Medicine at the University has an unusual opportunity 
for outstanding medical research. 


2. Delinquents 


Education in prisons. In the prisons and reformatories 
for men and women throughout the United States there 
are about 120,000 prisoners. ‘The function of the prison 
was defined by Theodore Roosevelt as twofold — to pro- 
tect society, and to salvage men. The latter function 
should be its chief concern, and in this education can play 
an essential part. While the school idea has been widely 
accepted in theory it has been put into effective operation 
in only a few prisons, though there are signs of an awaken- 
ing in this important field. Recent reports from 48 prisons 
in the United States and Canada indicate that some sort 
of educational work is carried on in over three quarters of 
them, and that about one fifth of the inmates were en- 
rolled in prison schools. Progress in prison education, how- 
ever, has for a number of reasons been slow. 

Schools in the prisons of New York were established in 
1905, which was pioneer work in this form of adult educa- 
tion. In starting them the superintendent of prisons said, 
** Hitherto, the prisons have been run in the interests of the 
industries; hereafter they will be run in the interests of the 
schools.” 

The great majority of prisoners are young, uneducated 
from the academic standpoint, and untrained vocation- 
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ally. According to the latest figures available, 25 per cent 
of the prisoners committed to prisons and reformatories for 
men throughout the country are under 21 years of age, 
and 65 per cent are under 30. It is estimated that 60 to 
70 per cent lack the equivalent of a sixth-grade education. 
In the federal penitentiary at Atlanta alone are over 1100 
men who have never completed the fourth grade. At the 
United States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
to which federal offenders over sixteen years of age are com- 
mitted from every State, 40 per cent cannot pass a fourth- 
grade test when received, and about 25 per cent are virtu- 
ally illiterate. From the standpoint of vocational train- 
ing the need of education is even more manifest. At least 
65 per cent of the prisoners are unskilled in any occupation, 
and an even larger percentage have never had organized 
vocational training of any sort. 

Outstanding educational work has been done in the five 
state prisons of New York, in the Pennsylvania reformatory 
for Men, in the state prisons of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and at San Quentin in California. In the latter institution 
75 different classes are given for the benefit of the five 
thousand inmates, and the enrollment in them is over 3000. 

On the whole, though, there is not a single complete and 
well-rounded educational program to be found in any of 
our prisons. No prison has a well-organized program of 
vocational education. Academic instruction is usually 
limited to the lower grades, with poor textbooks, inade- 
quate classrooms and facilities, and insufficient funds to 
contend with. Beginning with 1925, however, there has 
been a decided trend toward socialized vocational training. 
In the more progressive reformatories academic and vo- 
cational training is being carefully guided by psychological 
and psychiatric workers in the clinics of the institutions. 

Educational work is usually under the administration 
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of an outside director of education, but the classroom 
teachers in the prisons are usually inmates. In some 
prisons the classes are held during the day, in others only 
in the evenings. In the former case they are usually in 
half day sessions, the men working in the shops the other 
half day. Some of the work has been done through the 
correspondence-study departments of universities. Colum- 
bia University and the University of California have done 
noteworthy work in this respect. The work varies from 
the primary grades and the teaching of English to work of 
full college grade. 

The United States Bureau of Prisons, which controls all 
federal penitentiaries, has recently undertaken to make 
systematic work in education, including library develop- 
ment, a major factor in its program of rehabilitation. In 
1929, the assistant director of the Bureau was placed in 
charge of the division of welfare and education. ‘Trained 
educational directors were placed in the prisons at Atlanta, 
Georgia; Leavenworth, Kansas; McNeill Island, Washing- 
ton; and in the reformatories for men and for women at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and Alderson, West Virginia. While 
greatly handicapped by lack of funds, insufficient person- 
nel, and inadequate classrooms, a beginning has been made 
in this important work by the Federal Government. The 
library service in these institutions is being reorganized 
under the direction of a trained librarian. Enrollments 
in educational classes already run from 10 to 40 per cent 
of the inmates. The plans for the new federal prison which 
was erected in Pennsylvania, in 1931, called for complete 
facilities for education, including lecture rooms, classrooms, 
a large library and reading rooms, a gymnasium, and vo- 
cational-training shops. 

Education in industrial schools. If a definite educational 
program is important in the prisons for adults, it is even 
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more important in the schools for youthful offenders against 
the laws of society. It is significant of a marked change 
of emphasis in these institutions for delinquent boys and 
girls that, whereas a generation ago they were commonly 
termed reform schools, they now are largely known as state 
industrial schools. 

The change in emphasis and its results may well be 
illustrated by the Whittier State School of California. 
Twenty years ago the purpose of the school was primarily 
custodial. The ‘Oregon boot,” the handcuff, and the 
strap typified the prevailing point of view not only at 
Whittier, but throughout the country as well. When 
boys were released from the school after such treatment it 
was found that 93 per cent were later apprehended for 
crime and committed to a custodial institution. Today 
when discipline is needed none of these harsh, inhuman 
devices are used. Corporal punishment is entirely banned. 
Loss of certain privileges is the prevailing form of punish- 
ment. Emphasis is placed upon a constructive program 
of guidance, instruction, health, vocation, and recreation. 
The boys are housed in small cottage units of thirty or 
forty each. Asa result it has been found that at least 62 
per cent of the boys now make good after leaving the school. 

This is illustrative of the change of emphasis in many of 
the 175 industrial schools for delinquents throughout the 
country, although few have as yet gone as far as has Whit- 
tier. In these schools are found 1500 instructors and 
85,000 inmates, of whom four fifths are boys. Some trade 
or occupation is being taught today to three fourths of the 
inmates of these schools. 


3. Defectives 


Education of the blind. ‘The White House Conference 
reported that there were 14,400 blind children under 
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twenty years of age, of whom only 6,000 were being edu- 
cated in public or private schools. In addition, there were 
estimated to be 50,000 partially seeing children who should 
be in sight-saving classes, although less than one tenth of 
them were actually enrolled in them. It is estimated that 
the total blind population in the country is approximately 
75,000. 

The first systematic work in the education of the blind 
in the United States began with the founding of Perkins 
Institution, in Boston, in 1829. Although a private institu- 
tion, it receives some state aid. One of its early achieve- 
ments was the education of Laura Bridgman, a seven-year- 
old girl who had been deaf, dumb, and blind since two 
years of age and who entered the Institution in 1837. Helen 
Keller, the most brilliant example of a similar seemingly 
hopelessly handicapped child, also began her education at 
this institution. Similar private schools for the blind were 
developed within a decade in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other States. Later the States accepted this work as their 
responsibility. In some cases state schools for the blind 
were established, and in others children were sent to private 
institutions at state expense. 

In 1928, the Office of Education reported a total of 80 
institutions, including 49 state schools, 10 private ones, 
and 21 schools or classes as parts of city school systems. 
It also reported 863 instructors and over 6000 pupils in 
these institutions. 

In scope, the work extends from the kindergarten through 
the high school. Much of it duplicates as far as possible 
the work of the regular grades. In addition, much stress 
is laid upon vocal and instrumental music, and in the effort 
to train for vocational independence. 

After years of agitation the Federal Government finally, 
in 1879, appropriated $10,000 annually to aid in printing 
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books for the blind. This appropriation had increased 
to $75,000 in 1927. Two common systems of printing are 
used, either raised Roman letters, or Braille. In the lat- 
ter system letters and symbols are represented by varying 
positions of six raised dots. The dot system has proved 
especially valuable for writing and for transcribing music. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of the children of the 
country have some defect of vision, and a great majority 
of the defects can be corrected by glasses. This is being 
done through school clinics in many of the more progres- 
sive cities, as has already been described in Chapter XI. 
Many cities provide special “‘sight-saving”’ classes for those 
whose vision is too defective for regular classroom work, 
and more of these classes are being organized each year. 

In recent years, the radio has proved a great blessing 
to the blind, both adults and children. ‘The American 
Foundation for the Blind has undertaken to supply all 
schools, and as many individuals as possible, with suitable 
equipment for receiving the educational programs broad- 
casted by the American School of the Air. 

The deaf and dumb. The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection estimated that there were at 
least 3,000,000 children in the country with hearing im- 
paired in various degrees. With many, of course, this 
defect is not serious enough to require segregation in special 
schools. There are, however, over 18,000 children en- 
rolled in schools and classes for the deaf. In addition, the 
Conference stated that there are 1,000,000 children who 
are so defective in speech that they require remedial treat- 
ment, although only 60,000 of these are receiving cor- 
rective training. It frequently happens that children fall 
behind in their work and are considered dull and inefficient 
when the difficulty is due entirely to poor hearing, and not 
to poor mentality. A recent health survey in New York 
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City revealed that 5 per cent of the children were suffering 
from deafness. In Chicago it was found that 10 per cent 
had defective hearing. 

We have come far from the belief of earlier times when 
statesmen, lawyers, and philosophers agreed that deaf 
mutes were incapable of education; that they were in the 
same class as idiots and the insane, and accordingly were 
killed outright or kept in asylums. 

The first permanent school for deaf mutes in the United 
States was started in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1816, by 
the pioneer friend of the deaf, Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. It 
was suported by private benefactions, supplemented by 
state aid. Gallaudet adopted, from French sources, the 
sign language method of instruction, a method which has 
widely influenced the whole course of the instruction of the 
deaf in America. 

Two methods have been used in teaching the deaf and 
dumb; the sign language with fingers and hands, and the 
oral method with articulation and lip reading. The latter 
is the more modern method, and is rapidly displacing the 
older sign language which was formerly almost universal. 
Not until 1867, at Northampton, Massachusetts, was the 
first school using oral methods established. As the deaf 
are educated by oral methods they cease to be dumb, so 
that the word “dumb” has been eliminated by law in the 
title of most institutions. 

Twenty States have passed laws requiring children to be 
examined at least once a year to find whether their hearing 
is sufficiently good to receive full benefit from school in- 
struction. A large proportion of children classified as deaf 
or partially deaf may have their hearing improved by medi- 
cal attention. It is now possible to cure or relieve at least 
half of the cases which were formerly considered hopeless. 
Those who cannot be cured are taught lip reading, which 
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often places the partially deaf on equal terms with normal 
children in the classroom. Pupils from oral schools have 
passed on to high school and college. New York State, to 
promote their education, provides a fund of $300 per stu- 
dent for a hearing notetaker to attend college lectures with 
each deaf student, and to take full notes for his use. 

The Office of Education reports 69 state-supported schools 
for the deaf, 16 under private control, and 83 schools or 
classes as parts of city school systems with a total of 2300 
instructors. Nine States have compulsory attendance laws 
for deaf children, the age limits in one case being from 8 
to 25. 

The United States is the only country in the world which 
has a college of accepted standard for the deaf, awarding 
the bachelors’ and masters’ degrees. This is Gallaudet 
College, at Washington, which was established in 1864. 

Other physically-defective children. The White House 
Conference estimated that there were in the country 1,000,- 
000 children with weak or damaged hearts, 380,000 tu- 
bercular, 6,000,000 improperly nourished, and 300,000 crip- 
ples. Of the cripples 100,000 needed special education, 
but less than one-eighth of them were actually receiving it. 
Remedial treatment in open-air schools and other types of 
special work for many of these groups has already been 
mentioned in Chapter XI. A few words may be added 
here regarding the special schools for crippled children. 

The welfare of this class of unfortunates makes a quick 
appeal to the sympathy of people, so that it is relatively 
easy to secure money for their care not only from public 
funds, but also through the codperation of service clubs and 
similar agencies. Education is especially important in 
their case, for if they are not to become economic burdens to 
their families or the community they must make their living 
largely if not entirely by their brains instead of their bodies. 
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On the average, one crippled child is found for each 400 
of the general population. The chief cause of disability 
is infantile paralysis, which accounts for about half of the 
cases. Other important causes include tuberculosis of the 
bone, bone infections, and accidents. 

The first public school facilities for classes of crippled 
children were introduced in Chicago, in 1899. Chicago 
now has four schools giving attention to over 1600 crippled 
children. By 1928, there were 24 cities which had estab- 
lished one or more specially-designed schools for crippled 
children, and in 60 other cities special classes were provided. 
In these schools attention is given not only to education, 
but also to physical care and possible cure. Arrangements 
are made for transportation of the crippled children to and 
from their homes. 

Outstanding work for crippled children has been done 
also in Dayton, Ohio; Newark, New Jersey; and Detroit, 
Michigan. The newest of Detroit’s schools for cripples, 
which was opened in 1929, incorporates the most recent 
improvements which research in this field has suggested. 
It is of the hollow-square type and contains, in addition 
to the usual classrooms, auditorium, dining room, kitchen, 
a clinical unit including helio and physiotherapy rooms, a 
plaster and X-ray room, rooms for doctors and nurses, a 
dental clinic, and an infirmary. 

Expense for education of defectives. ‘The expense of 
such special education for the blind, deaf, and crippled as 
described in this section is necessarily much greater than 
for the normal student. ‘This is due to special equipment, 
transportation, meals, special teachers and helpers, and 
small classes. ‘The average cost for special class education 
varies widely in different communities, but it is generally 
about four times that of the normal child in the same sys- 
tem. Per capita costs for the education of crippled chil- 
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dren, for example, are reported from $187 to $593 per child. 
The average cost per pupil in schools for the deaf was 
$524; in schools for the blind, $690. In at least eleven 
States, state aid is granted to meet this extra expense for 
the local district. 


4. The mentally abnormal 


The mentally deficient. The education of two classes 
of the mentally abnormal will be considered in this section 
— the subnormal, and the supernormal. Children whose 
intelligence quotients are between 70 and 85 are usually 
classified as dull, retarded, or border-line cases. Provision 
that is made for these children in the public schools through 
differentiated courses of study, ability grouping, and similar 
plans has already been presented in Chapters XIV and XV. 

About one per cent of the school population, however, is 
of lower intelligence than 70, and is ordinarily classified as 
definitely feeble-minded. In somewhat more qualitative 
terms, a feeble-minded person has been commonly defined 
as one who is incapable, because of mental defect, of com- 
peting on equal terms with his normal fellows or of managing 
himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence. Those with 
intelligence quotients between 50 and 70 are commonly 
classified as morons; those from 25 to 50 as imbeciles; and 
those still lower as idiots. These are only approximate 
limits, but they are fairly satisfactory. 

The latter two classes are almost necessarily cared for 
in institutions, but the higher grade morons can often be 
given a simple but useful education in special opportunity 
rooms in the public schools. Increasing attention is being 
given to such work, especially in the larger cities. Over 
two hundred cities provide opportunity classes, ungraded 
classes, or classes for defectives, with an enrollment in ex- 
cess of 50,000 pupils. 
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There is a large group of definitely feeble-minded of the 
lower grades, however, for whom special schools have been 
provided, first by private benevolence and later at public 
expense. In 1848, schools for the feeble-minded were 
started in Massachusetts. Today there are some thirty 
private schools where such children are cared for, and 
educated as far as possible, while state institutions of similar 
type have been provided in all but three or four of the 
States. In these institutions there are somewhat over 
50,000 inmates. Thus in both city classes and state in- 
stitutions combined, appropriate care and education fitted 
to the needs of these unfortunates is given to less than a 
fourth of the 450,000 which are estimated to be in need of 
such treatment. Of those found in institutions, about 
one third are morons, one half imbeciles, and one sixth 
idiots. One of the institutions best known for its careful 
scientific studies and methods is the New Jersey State 
Institution for the Feeble-Minded at Vineland, where over 
2000 children are cared for. | 

Present ideals for the feeble-minded may be summarized 
by saying that the idiot may be trained to make known 
his physical wants and to eat a little less like an animal; 
the imbecile of the lower grades may be trained to a little 
self help and of the higher grades to considerable useful 
work, if under careful direction and supervision; while 
the moron may be trained to be an efficient institutional 
helper, and even for self support outside the institution, 
if his training begins early enough. Education and train- 
ing must be simple, concrete, and definite. It must be 
largely manual and industrial, rather than book work. 
Abstractions or general principles cannot be mastered. As 
a rule, most feeble-minded children are happier in institu- 
tions than in their own homes because in institutions they 
are with children of their own mentality, and consequently 
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are more comfortable than in their own homes where they 
are likely to be more conscious of their inferiority. 

A depressing picture. On the whole, the material out- 
lined in this chapter presents a somewhat depressing picture, 
It has dealt entirely with groups which are underprivileged, 
handicapped, delinquent, or defective. Occasionally there 
are outstanding successes among those handicapped by 
race, delinquency, or physical defects, but for the few 
Booker T. Washingtons and Helen Kellers there are thou- 
sands who never can approach normal educational develop- 
ment. All should be done that can be done for these va- 
rious classes of unfortunates. More is being done for them 
today than ever before, and with greater care, sympathy, 
understanding and scientific method, yet in most of the 
groups only a beginning has been made. Only in the larger 
cities is there any adequate program suited to the various 
types of defectives; for thousands in the rural districts 
little or no provision has yet been made. Unquestionably 
much greater emphasis will be placed on this phase of edu- 
cation in the future. The Office of Education appointed 
a specialist in the Education of Special Children, in 1930, 
to help advise the schools of this nation as to the care and 
education of these unfortunates. 

A brighter picture. In conclusion, however, there is 
one class of the mentally abnormal for whom the picture is 
entirely different. Corresponding to the one per cent of 
children who are subnormal, there is another one per cent 
who are supernormal, and who have intelligence quotients 
of 130 or higher. They are the hope of the Nation. From 
them should come our future leaders. They are the poten- 
tial geniuses from whom should come a large share of our 
scientists, inventors, artists, administrators, creative think- 
ers, and constructive statesmen. One such boy or girl may 
be worth more to the Nation than a thousand of those 
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of low-grade intelligence on whom we now spend so much 
of our time and money. ‘These superior children are 
quite as deserving of special training as are the subnormals, 
and they will repay such training far more richly. In 
many cases today they are now frittering away their time 
in school and learning habits of indolence and indifference, 
because the work given them is not sufficiently interesting 
and challenging to their superior ability. The capable 
students are often the most neglected. They are not 
stimulated to work up to their capacity. 

President Hoover stated, at the White House Conference, 
that we have in the country 1,500,000 specially-gifted 
children in whom “‘lies the future leadership of the Nation 
if we devote ourselves to their guidance.”” ‘There are over 
400,000 of very superior ability — those with intelligence 
quotients of 130 or higher. Only one per cent of these, 
some 4000, are now enrolled in special classes for gifted 
children, in forty different cities. Little or nothing is being 
done for them in smaller towns or rural communities. They 
represent our most precious resources, and as a class they 
are the most neglected of all school children. 

A thousand gifted children. An outstanding study of 
the characteristics of gifted children has been made at 
Stanford University, under the direction of Dr. L. M. 
Terman. In 1921-22, by a series of tests, he discovered 
and studied almost a thousand very superior children 
selected from a quarter of a million boys and girls in the 
State of California. Practically all of these had intelligence 
quotients higher than 140, while the highest were close to 200. 
Extensive data were collected from the children, from their 
parents, and from their teachers regarding their educational 
advancement, play activities, reading interests, character 
and personality traits, health habits, physical development, 
anthropometric measurements, and other features. 
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The group contained a significant although not over- 
whelming preponderance of boys. In physical growth and 
in general health the gifted group was somewhat above par. 
In reading they were superior to the normal, both in quality 
and in quantity. The common opinion that intellectually 
superior children are deficient in play interests was shown 
to be wholly unfounded. The gifted children surpassed 
unselected children in numerous tests as to honesty, trust- 
worthiness, and similar moral traits. While of course there 
were individual exceptions, on the whole they proved to be 
an excellent all-round group of boys and girls, somewhat 
superior not only mentally but also, physically, socially, 
and morally to children of normal mentality with whom 
they were compared. An extensive follow-up study of 
the entire group, published in 1930, confirmed the early 
promise of these gifted pupils. 

Very little is being done for the gifted children in our 
schools at present, other than accelerating them through 
the regular grades by rapid progress or by permitting them 
to skip grades. Either of these courses is likely to be per- 
nicious. Enriched and challenging courses of study should 
be devised for them. ‘They should receive special social 
and personality development, as well as special attention 
to intellectual and physical growth. Only a beginning has 
been made. No one knows exactly the precise type of 
training best fitted to their needs. Here is a most hopeful 
and fruitful opportunity for study, trial, and experiment. 
The quality of the raw material is unquestioned. There 
are fascinating possibilities in devising the best methods 
for developing this potential leadership and creative genius 
for the benefit of civilization. 'The dependent, the delin- 
quent, and the defective are entitled to a square deal as 
far as their limitations permit; but, even more, the gifted 
child is also entitled to a square deal, and as far as we 
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know there are almost no limitations to the possibilities 
in his case. Dr. Terman says, “In the gifted child, Nature 
has moved back the usual limits of educability, but the 
realms thus thrown open to the educator are still terra 
incognita. It is time to move forward, explore, and con- 
solidate.”’ 

The scope of this chapter. In this chapter an effort 
has been made to show the progress that has been made 
in giving the benefits of education to one hundred per cent 
of the children of the Nation; the necessity for marked dif- 
ferentiation in instruction to meet the greatly varied needs 
and capabilities of numerous special classes in the popula- 
tion; and the great amount of work yet to be done in many 
special fields before the best type of education is discovered 
and brought to all the children in these different classes. 
Further information with reference to certain phases of 
this chapter will be found in university courses in the de- 
partment of Sociology in Population, Criminology, and 
Race Relations; and in courses in the department of psy- 
chology and in schools of education in Abnormal Psychology, 
Mental Deficiency and Delinquency, Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children, and Education of Special Children. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. What other special classes might have been included in this 
chapter? 

2. What evidence is there of the native ability of the Negro, as 
compared with that of the white child? 

3. Look up and report upon the educational program of Hampton 
Institute, or Tuskegee Institute. Is there a greater need for 
industrial education among the Negro than among the white 
population? 

4. Look up and report upon the work for the Negro done by the 
Rosenwald, Peabody, Slater, or Phelps-Stokes Funds. Is 
this a desirable form of national philanthropy? 

5. Why is the decrease in relative number of Negroes in the total 
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population likely to continue? What will it probably be in 
1940? In 1950? 


. Is it good policy for the Federal Government to make special 


appropriations for Negro education, or should it be left en- 
tirely to the individual States? 


. Should the responsibility for the education of the Indians or 


Eskimos be shifted from the federal to the state governments? 


. Is it desirable that English should be made the language of the 


Filipinos? Of the Porto Ricans? 


. How long will it probably be until the Philippine Islands are 


ready for independence, as far as can be judged by the educa- 
tional program? 


. Is there danger that schools, libraries, and gymnasia will make 


prison life too attractive and easy? 


. What are the relative merits of raised type and Braille as 


methods of reading for the blind? 


. What are the relative merits of the oral and sign-language 


methods in the instruction of the deaf? To what extent are 


each used? 
. What are the objections to organizing special schools for ex- 


ceptionally gifted children? How weighty are these objections? 


. Should state aid be given the local district to equalize the 


additional expense of special education? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. From census reports, find the number and percentage of Ne- 


groes, Indians, and other races in your State. Find what is 
being done for them educationally. 


. Find the ratio of school enrollment to total population for as 


many as possible of the groups treated in this chapter. Com- 
pare with a similar figure for the United States as a whole, 
and for your own State. 


. Find the percentage of illiteracy among as many of the groups 


mentioned in this chapter as possible. What has been the 
trend? 


. Make a detailed comparison on as many points as possible 


of the educational opportunities, conditions, and results in 
any Southern State between the Negro and white population. 


. Outline a desirable method of organizing and conducting a 


school for children whose I. Q. is above 130. 
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6. Look up and report upon educational work for any of the 
following groups: Migratory laborers; Mexican children; 
Japanese in segregated schools in California. 

7. Look up and report upon the educational significance of the 
work of any of the following: Gallaudet, Binet, Sequin, Booker 
T. Washington, Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller, the Kallikak 
family. 

8. Make a comparison of the educational work for prisoners as 
carried on in the state institutions, and in those under the 
control of the federal government. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The beginnings of school support. When schools first 
began in this country, many different means for school 
support were tried. ‘Town taxes were used early in New 
England, as were grants of land the income from which was 
to be used to support a school. In the Colonies where the 
church school was established the churches provided the 
necessary support, usually out of the proceeds of tuition 
fees and collections. Up to the beginning of our national 
history these were the chief sources of school support. 
After the establishment of our independence as a Na- 
tion, there was a period of from thirty to fifty years during 
which the public school idea was slowly being established. 
During this period a large number of different expedients 
were tried in an effort to finance the new schools which the 
people began to demand. The holding of lotteries was a 
favorite early plan, as were also the levying of tavern 
licenses, marriage licenses, dog taxes, banking taxes, and 
fines for violations of laws. These all represent forms of 
indirect taxation, and were very useful in accustoming the 
people to the idea of school support. Some large land 
endowments, such as the setting aside of the western 
counties by New York State, and the Western Reserve 
(in Ohio) by Connecticut, were also made by the older 
States. Congress, too, early began to give lands, in the 
form of the 16th section in every township in the new 
States (began with Ohio, in 1802), the income from which 
was to be used to support schools in the townships. These 
various grants formed the beginnings of what today are 
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known as the permanent school endowment funds of our 
States. 

In time it became evident, however, that no large de- 
pendence for support was to be placed on the small in- 
come from such funds and lands, and that the only real 
dependence for the support of a system of public instruction 
lay in the direct taxation of the property of the people. 
By 1825 this had become clear to many, and the battle 
for school taxation was on. “The wealth of the State 
must educate the children of the State” now became a 
rallying cry, and by 1850 the principle that every man’s 
property may be taxed to educate every man’s child had 
been established in every Northern State. As was stated 
in Chapter I the struggle was a bitter one, and the lines 
along which the question was fought out varied somewhat 
in the different States. In a general way, though, the steps 
in the evolution of general taxation for education were some- 
what as follows: 

1. Permission to communities to organize a school district, and 

to levy a local tax for schools on the property of those con- 
senting. 


2. Local taxation extended to all property, regardless of con- 
sent. 

3. The organization of school districts made easy, and manda- 
tory on proper petition. 

4. Small state aid to all organized school districts to help sup- 
port a school. 

5. Compulsory local taxation to supplement the state aid. 

6. Permissive, and later compulsory, township or county taxa- 
tion to supplement the district taxation. 

7. Larger and larger state support, and assumption of public 
education as a state function. 

8. Extension of the taxation idea to include high schools as well 
as elementary schools. 


General taxation a pooling of effort. The idea underly- 
ing all general taxation is that of the pooling of effort for 
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the provision and maintenance of what has come to be 
recognized as for the common good of all. The extent 
to which this pooling of effort for education takes place is 
in large part determined by the social vision of a people, 
and by how thoroughly they share the conviction, as stated 
long ago by Horace Mann, that the provision of a good 
general system of public instruction forms the strongest 
offensive and defensive instrument of a modern democratic 
State. 

Permissive local district taxation, and later compulsory 
district taxation for schools, marked the first steps in the 
pooling of effort to provide education for the children of a 
people. Under this form of school taxation the people of 
each little school district agreed to pay for the maintenance 
of a public school in proportion to the amount of property 
each possessed, and to share in the benefit in proportion 
to the number of children each had to send to school. That 
some might pay who did not share, and some might share 
who did not pay, only served to bring out clearly the co- 
operative nature of the community undertaking. 

The first step in advance from district taxation came 
when the people of a whole town (in the New England sense 
of the term), or of a whole township, conceived of education 
as something in which all were interested, and agreed to 
pool the costs and share the benefits over the entire town 
or township. ‘This represented a distinctly broader con- 
ception as to the need for and the importance of public 
education than did the district plan of support, because it 
pooled costs over a larger area, and equalized the inequali- 
ties in ability to maintain a school as between the different 
districts. This type of the pooling of effort is found every- 
where today in the New England towns, and in the town- 
ship-unit States is well exemplified by Indiana, where town- 
ship taxation has been the unit since the abolition of the 
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district system, in 1851. The community consolidated 
school and the community high school also represent a 
similar pooling of effort on a larger scale than the district 
that a larger or a better school may be maintained. 

The next step in advance came when the people of a 
whole county agreed to pool the cost for schools, in whole 
or in part, over the entire county and to establish county 
taxation for education. The pooling now took place on 
a much larger scale, and naturally tended to smooth out 
more of the inequalities in ability to support. It is this 
equalization of the burden of support and of opportunity 
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Fia. 52. District INEQUALITIES IN ONE NEBRASKA COUNTY 


This chart shows the distribution of 118 school districts in one county in central Ne- 
braska, in thousands of dollars back of each child in average daily attendance in the schools. 
The extremes were $997.92 at one end, and $13,163.38 at the other. The position of the me- 
dian, and the upper and lower quartiles of the distribution, are shown on the drawing, as 
well as of the county average of $3906.80. (After Olsen.) 
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which forms one of the important advantages of the county- 
unit system of school administration. The tax rates of 
the richer districts are naturally increased over what they 
would be under district taxation, but the tax rates of the 
poorer districts are decreased, and a higher general level 
of education can now be provided. Figure 52 shows exist- 
ing conditions in one central Nebraska county of 118 school 
districts, and the inequalities in ability to maintain a school. 
What some districts can do with ease, other districts can- 
not do at all. If costs were pooled over the whole county 
there would be sufficient property behind every child in 
average daily attendance to maintain a much better type 
of education throughout the whole county. Still more, a 
county-unit of taxation would lead toward a county-unit 
of administration, the abolition of small schools, and the 
erection of a few large consolidated schools that would, in 
a short time, change entirely the kind of education provided 
for the rural and village children in this county. 

The next step in advance comes when the people of a 
whole State agree to pool, in part, at least, the costs for 
the maintenance of what the State has required communities 
to provide in the interests of the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the State, and vote to levy a general state school 
tax to aid the counties, townships, or districts in the main- 
tenance of their schools. The advantage of a state tax 
for schools over either town (township) or county taxation 
is the same in character as that of a county school tax over 
district taxation, as may be seen from Figure 53, showing 
the wealth behind each child in average daily attendance 
in the 355 Massachusetts cities and towns, and from Figure 
54 showing the same for the 58 California counties. ‘The 
equalizing effect of larger general taxation and the great 
need for equalization, in either case, are apparent from 
these figures. 
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Fia. 53. INEQUALITIES IN WEALTH IN MASSACHUSETTS CITIES AND 
‘Towns 
Showing, for the 355 Massachusetts cities and towns, the distribution of the amount of 


wealth behind each child in average daily attendance in the schools. The extremes ranged 
from $2000 to $77,000 per child, with the median at $6250. Data for the year 1921-22, 


(After Swift.) 
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Fic. 54. INEQUALITIES IN WEALTH IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


Showing, for the 58 California counties, the amount of assessed valuation behind each 
child in average daily attendance in the schools, 1928. The mean for the entire State 
was $10,260. On these amounts the California law requires a uniform county school tax 
to be levied of $30 per pupil in attendance. 
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Rise of taxing inequalities. In every State there exist 
districts, towns, townships, and counties which are poor, 
and others which are well-to-do. The differences in ability 
to support a school are often marked as between districts 
or townships within a 
county, and often be- 
tween different portions 
of a State. As examples 
of the latter, eastern and 
western Massachusetts, on ae 
or northern and southern _ 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ; WY 
may be mentioned. In . of 
part these differences in 7 EE 
ability are due to natural 
conditions — soil, hills, 
streams, climate; in part 
to the growth of cities 
and manufactures; in 
part to the develop- 
ment of hidden natural 
resources which have 
enormously increased the 
value of the land in cer- 
tain areas; and in part Fic. 55. Fut Assessep VALUATION PER 
to the evolution of en- CuiLp oF ScHoou AGE IN ILLINOIS, 
tirely new forms of USA Un Sienensuures 
wealth. In the days errs te 
when agriculture was the main occupation of our people; 
when wealth was almost all visible wealth — horses, cows, 
houses, farms, crops; riches somewhat evenly distributed 
and nowhere existing in large amounts; the costs for educa- 
tion small and the schools simple in character, a large de- 
pendence on local taxation for school support produced 
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somewhat even results. Real and personal property taxes, 
with poll taxes to catch those who had no property, naturally 
became the established forms of school taxation, with state 
aid more to stimulate to activity than for any other purpose. 

Since those simple and somewhat primitive days the 
whole character of living, wealth, industry, education, and 
government has changed. The past three quarters of a 
century, as was described in Chapter II, have witnessed an 
enormous transformation in the character of the living of 
our people, and the growth of great inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of the wealth within the States and the Nation. 
Railroads have been built in many directions, and where 
railroads have gone inequalities have arisen, due to the 
increase in value of property near the lines of transporta- 
tion and the impetus to the development of cities and 
manufacturing along them. At junction points important 
centers of trade and transportation have grown up, and 
at such points wealth has accumulated rapidly. The dis- 
covery and development of the natural resources of the 
Nation — coal, oil, gas, lead, zinc, copper, and building 
materials — have greatly increased values in the districts 
producing these articles. Poor land worth little for agri- 
cultural purposes has often become exceedingly valuable 
overnight. The perfection of electric power transmission 
has caused the investment of large sums at isolated moun- 
tain points and the building of long and expensive power 
lines along narrow strips of territory, and the same results 
have followed the development of the telegraph and tele- 
phone. ‘The perfection of the gas engine, too, has given 
birth to the automobile industry, and this — as is com- 
mon with many other industries — has tended to establish 
itself in closely adjacent cities. 

Inventions, too, have perfected manufacturing processes 
to such an extent that the industries once practiced in the 
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villages and homes all over the land are now centralized 
in large manufacturing establishments, located where power 
is cheap, labor plentiful, and means of transportation easy. 
Population and wealth, in consequence, are no longer dif- 
fused with even comparative equality throughout a town- 
ship, county, State, or the Nation, but are to a large ex- 
tent concentrated at centers of trade and industry. As 
it is today, some communities have a far greater per capita 
wealth than have others; some are increasing rapidly in 
their per capita wealth, while in others there is an actual 
or a relative decrease; and in practically every State an 
increasing relative if not actual impoverishment of certain 
communities is taking place. 

Essential nature of the problem of school support. Yet 
in all these communities people live, children are born 
and need schooling, and young people need to be trained 
to become intelligent future citizens of State and Nation. 
The same industrial revolution that developed the inequal- 
ities just described has also brought about new political 
and social needs that make education a greater state and 
national interest than ever before in our history. These 
changes have been so far-reaching that the State has been 
forced to assume a control over education undreamed of 
in the earlier period of our national life. The scope of 
public education has been widened and the per capita 
costs increased, and will continue to widen and increase; 
far better educational advantages than today are provided 
are needed by millions of children; the State’s demands as 
to compulsory education, length of term, type of teacher, 
sanitary conditions, and scope of education provided are 
often as yet but poorly met, and are not likely to be les- 
sened; child-welfare work has really only begun; and bet- 
ter training of our teachers and better supervision of their 
work are urgently needed everywhere outside our cities. 
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The general result of these new demands in education 
has been that the burden of school support, with local 
taxation and the old property tax as the chief reliance, is 
today greater than many communities can meet. With 
the maximum tax allowed by law they cannot comply with 
the minimum demands of the State, low as these demands 
often are. The taxes 
today levied on farm 
property often are al- 
most confiscatory in 
character, yet the edu- 
cation provided for rural 
and village children is 
usually far inferior to 
what it ought to be. Un- 
less therecan beagreater 
pooling of costs for what 
is so manifestly for the 
common good, there 
can be but little hope 
for better educational 
advantages for the chil- 


; ee dren who live in the 
Fig. 56. INEQUALITIES IN Tax RATE FOR 5 
SCHOOLS, IN ONE ILLINOIS COUNTY poorer villages and 


The areas shown often include a number of districts POOTrer farming sections 
having the same group tax rate. High-tax areas and ° 
low-tax areas exist here side by side. (After Reeves.) of the United States. 
The problem calls for 


a consideration, too, as to the essential nature of education 
itself. If education is only or largely a personal or a local 
benefit, such as telephone service, street lighting, sidewalks, 
or streets, then education should be provided for by local 
taxation. Having been conceived, though, as essential 
to the welfare of the State as a whole — one may well say 
the Nation as a whole — its maintenance then should be 


$2.00 and over per 
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by the general taxation of all. Education is a necessary 
state service to which all owners of property — all citizens 
with an income, regardless of the possession of tangible 
property — must be subject. Nor can any man be ex- 
cused from contributing his share of support because he 
chooses to send his children to a private or a parochial 
school. ‘This we have left him free to do, but the exercise 
of such freedom and choice cannot be expected to relieve 
him from contributing his proper share to the support of 
so essential a state service as public education. 

The remedy for existing difficulties lies in larger ad- 
ministrative and taxing units and in different types of taxa- 
tion. The costs for anything so vital to the public welfare 
must be better equalized than is at present the case. This 
calls primarily for tax reform, the county unit in taxation 
for education as for other public needs, and for a much 
larger proportion of state support than now prevails in 
most States. 

The question of national aid for education. Within the 
past few years the question of some form of national aid 
for education has been pushed to the front by the work 
of the National Education Association in promoting what 
came to be known as the Education Bill. This bill proposed 
to create a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cabi- 
net, and to appropriate annually to the States $100,000,-. 
000 to be used for the following purposes: 
$7,500,000 to aid in the removal of illiteracy; 

7,500,000 to aid in the Americanization of immigrants; 
15,000,000 to aid in the adequate preparation of teachers; 


20,000,000 to promote physical education and health work; and 
50,000,000 to help equalize educational opportunities. 


This bill was before Congress for six years (1919-24), but 
never came to a vote. In support of it it was pointed out 
that there are many precedents for such aid in the Land- 
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Grant College Acts, the Smith-Hughes Act, the Smith- 
Lever Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the Smith- 
Sears Vocational-Rehabilitation Act, the work of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the continual appropriations to the 
States to aid them in building highways, and many other 
acts of the Federal Congress. The inequalities in natural 
resources as between the States — inequalities that time 
can never correct; the fact that over one half the national 
income tax collected is paid by the residents of seven 
Northern and Eastern States; and the national character 
of the educational problem were all arguments advanced 
in favor of the Education Bill. Still further in support of 
the Bill was cited the fact that illiteracy and Americaniza- 
tion are problems the States have been forced to handle, 
but for which the emancipation and immigration policies 
of the National Congress are alone responsible. Despair- 
ing of securing approval for this bill, it was finally with- 
drawn and a new and similar bill, but without the subsidies 
to the States, was agreed to for submission in its stead. 
This new bill was introduced into Congress in 1925, and 
was reintroduced in 1927 and 1929, but it also never came 
to a vote. 

In an effort to determine the merits of the question 
properly, President Hoover, in 1929, appointed a National 
Advisory Committee on Education consisting of 51 persons, 
prominent in the educational affairs of the Nation, and in 
his annual message to Congress on December 3, 1929, he said: 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies 
which should be pursued by the Federal Government with respect 
to Education, I have appointed a committee representative of the 


important educational associations and others to investigate and 
present recommendations. 


An office staff of experts was provided to aid the Com- 
mittee, and in 1931, after two years of study of all phases 
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of the problem, a report was submitted which recognized 
that there were national obligations that the Federal 
Government owed the States in the matter of education; 
recommended general national aid to the States, but with- 
out specific designation of the purpose of the grant; held 
that the best aid to the States would come through co- 
operation and coérdination rather than immediate direc- 
tion, leaving each State free to control its own school 
system; urged that the research and information service 
should be materially enlarged; and recommended the crea- 
tion of a Federal Department of Education, with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, and the transfer to this De- 
partment of the strictly educational work of other federal 
agencies and services. The recommendations of this Na- 
tional Advisory Committee probably will be approved by 
Congress without more than the usual delay. 

The question is fundamentally concerned with the needs 
of the States for assistance, and with the importance of 
education as a national undertaking. Are the benefits of 
education local in nature and confined to state lines, or 
are they in part general and difficult to trace? Is aid for 
education, socially and nationally, as important as the 
maintenance of a national fishery commission, the pre- 
vention of hog cholera, the elimination of bovine tubercu- 
losis, increasing the percentage of butter fat, the improve- 
ment of breeds and yields, the dredging of rivers and har- 
bors, or the construction of highways? Again, if giving 
national aid for education and helping to provide a better 
teacher for the school is interfering with the constitutional 
right of a State to manage the education of its children as 
it sees fit, as is so frequently urged, is it not also interfer- 
ing with the right of the people of a State to have hog 
cholera or cattle tick, or to drive wagons along mud roads, 
when the National Government enters a State and stamps 
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out disease in the one case and helps to build automobile 
highways in the other? 

The problem is at bottom one of relative values, and of 
how far our people are willing to pool cost for the mainte- 
nance of what is for the common good of all. Some of 
our States still throw school support back almost entirely 
onto district taxation; the New England States have ad- 
vanced to the town; a number of Southern and Western 
States place but little dependence for support on any unit 
smaller than the county; a number of States have recently 
very materially increased the proportion of school mainte- 
nance costs paid from state funds; and there is good reason 
to think that a constantly increasing number of our people 
are becoming conscious of a national obligation in the mat- 
ter. Constitutionally and legally there is no reason why 
the National Government should not aid the States in the 
maintenance of their systems of public instruction if need 
can be shown for so doing, while in the light of precedents 
already established, and from the point of view of sound 
public policy as well, abundant reasons can be advanced 
for such action. 

The best form for state aid. The question naturally 
arises here as to what is the best form for use by a State in 
aiding its subdivisions in the maintenance of their schools. 
Where the State’s income is derived from the old form of 
property tax, as is still the case in most of our States, a 
fixed rate, of so many mills or cents, is usually set apart 
for schools. This amount is commonly subject to legislative 
determination, and most often bears no relation to the 
number of children in or the cost of the schools. A few 
States use instead a fixed annual appropriation — as five 
tnillions of dollars, or some fraction, as one third, of the 
State’s revenue — but this bears even less relation to chil- 
dren and costs. ‘The best plan so far evolved is to de- 
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termine the amount of state aid for schools on the basis of 
the number of children in the schools, or on some combina- 
tion of teachers employed and children in attendance. 
California represents probably the best example of this 
plan in use today, the constitution there requiring the set- 
ting aside annually, from the State’s revenues, of a sum 
equal to thirty dollars for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the elementary and high schools the preceding 
year. This amount is a first charge on the revenues of the 
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State, which are derived largely from corporation income 
taxes. In a few other States a somewhat similar plan is 
used, the amounts being determined by teachers employed, 
schools maintained, or the insuring to each school of a 
certain sum per child taught. 
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Whatever form of grant is made, and from whatever 
sources the money is obtained, an important element. in 
any state-aid or county-aid plan is that the whole scheme 
be kept so flexible that the amounts granted will vary an- 
nually with the needs of and the work done by the schools. 

Just how large a proportion of the total cost for educa- 
tion the State should provide is as yet an unsettled question, 
and one capable of different answers in different States. 
That it should be much larger than at present, in view of 
the growing costs for education and the marked inequalities 
in ability to finance schools in the different counties, there 
can be little doubt. Theoretically it would be more equi- 
table, up to a certain standard at least, if the whole sup- 
port came from state sources. ‘The entire cost for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, as well as for normal 
schools and universities, would then be pooled and laid 
equally on the wealth of the whole State. Practically it 
is probably better to lay a certain proportion of the burden 
locally, and to encourage communities to provide additions 
to their school work. That at least from forty to sixty 
per cent of the maintenance cost for elementary and sec- 
ondary education ought to come from state sources, under 
modern conditions of wealth distribution, probably would 
be approved by most students of educational finance. 
Some students would say seventy-five per cent. The large 
bulk of the remainder, whether the county unit of school 
administration is in use or not, should come from general 
county taxation. Any additional amounts needed should 
be raised locally. 

To provide a sound system for raising funds for the sup- 
port of education, is but half the problem. The second 
Important step, and one that but few States have as yet 
taken, lies in the enactment of laws providing for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of taxation in such a manner as 
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will best attain the ends for which a state system of public 
instruction has been created. An equitable distribution 
is not, as is so often thought, an even and impartial dis- 
tribution, but rather one that takes into consideration 
needs, costs, and local effort. About one third of our States 
have by now made some real advances along this line, and 
about one fifth of the States have worked out a fairly satis- 
factory plan for the apportionment of their state and county 
school-aid funds. 

Just as there has been a certain general evolution in 
the theory of taxation for public education, as the people 
of a State have come to have broader conceptions as to the 
need for and the purpose of a state system of public in- 
struction, so, similarly, has there been a general evolution 
in plan for the distribution of the income from permanent 
school funds and the proceeds of general taxation for schools. 
Naturally, all States have not passed through the same 
stages in the development of their taxation and distribution 
systems, nor will the ultimate goal of all be the same. The 
peculiar educational needs, economic resources, political 
institutions, and administrative units and governmental 
forms of the States have all served to modify development 
and the results reached. Still, notwithstanding certain 
local differences, certain general principles hold with ref- 
erence to the proper distribution of state and county funds 
for the support of education. Certain bases for the dis- 
tribution of the money are better than other bases because 
they take into consideration factors that the latter neglect, 
because they tend to equalize better both the burdens and 
the advantages of education, and because they place higher 
premiums on the maintenance locally of schools of a su- 
perior type. 

Bases for apportioning school funds. The most com- 
monly used basis for distributing school funds is the old 
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school-census basis — that is, to apportion the money to 
the counties, and to the school districts, in proportion to 
the number of children of the so-called school-census age 
reported as living in each. When this first began to be 
employed, about seventy-five years ago, it was hailed as a 
great advance, as it undoubtedly was. Before that time 
the general plan had been to give the school taxes back to 
communities in proportion to the amounts each had paid. 
This, of course, produced no equalization, and was nothing 
more than compulsory local taxation. Somebody hit upon 
the idea of using, instead, the number of people in a com- 
munity, and the number of children of school age came as 
the natural next step. This seemed at first to be about 
perfect. Money was raised in proportion to wealth, and 
distributed in proportion to the children to be educated. 
So valuable did this new discovery appear that many 
States amended their constitutions to fix the plan, and 
thus prevent the legislatures from ever going back to the 
taxes-where-paid basis. ‘Today these constitutional pro- 
visions stand in the way of the adoption of a better plan, 
now that the weakness of the school-census basis has been 
so clearly revealed. 

The great defects of this basis of apportionment lie in 
the fact that it bears little relation to educational costs or 
to effort made. Whether a school has ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty pupils, the cost for maintenance is approximately 
the same, namely, the cost for one teacher. The plan dis- 
tinguishes, however, entirely on a pupil basis and entirely 
ignores the tax rates for schools, the wealth behind each 
teacher employed, the length of term provided, and whether 
or not the children are in school. The basis does not offer 
a single educational incentive to any community; the only 
inducement it does offer is to get every possible name on the 
annual school-census lists. In fact the smaller the per- 
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centage of census children who enroll in the school the bet- 
ter off the community is. The school-census basis, too, 
fails in that equalization of burdens and advantages for 
which a general pooling of costs has been made. The basis 
has no educational significance, places no premium on 
any worthy effort, rewards most those who do least, and 
its general abandonment as a basis for the apportionment 
of school funds is much to be desired. 

The most useful basis dealing with children is to pay in 
proportion to the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the schools. In a few States aggregate days’ 
attendance is used instead. The important consideration 
now becomes the number of children in the schoolrooms 
each day, and the State (or county) does not pay for those 
not there. A premium is now placed on a number of educa- 
tional efforts of importance. Good as attendance is as a 
basis, however, it has certain defects. 

Since from sixty to ninety per cent of the current cost 
for education is for the salary of the teacher, and since the 
number of teachers needed to teach anywhere from five to 
forty children is the same, namely, one teacher, a few 
States have taken the teacher, instead of the children, as 
the unit for use in apportionment. Under this basis all 
schools start alike, the money being divided in proportion 
to the number of teachers employed, or determined by 
some artificial means. The advantage of the teacher- 
basis lies in that it results in a better equalization of bur- 
dens and advantages than does any children-basis, be- 
cause it apportions the money on the chief item of cost in 
school maintenance. It is a definite item, is equally just 
to large and small schools, pays exactly in proportion to 
the efforts made by communities in providing teachers for 
their schools, and is automatically adjustable to changes 
in aschool system. It does not, though, place any premium 
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on regularity of attendance, length of term, or efforts to 
build up a school system in anything except number of 
teachers employed. Combined, however, with the at- 
tendance basis — say two thirds of the money on teachers 
and one third on attendance — it offers probably the best 
simple combination of bases that can be used. 

Relation to effort and need. All the commonly used 
bases for the apportionment of school funds rest on pupils, 
teachers, or types of instruction (elementary, high, voca- 
_ tional), and do not consider either the cost of the instruc- 
tion to the local community or its ability to bear the burden. 
The equalizations attempted have been in terms of pupils 
and teachers, and not in tax rates. As the tendency gener- 
ally has been to limit the tax rate for education, and at 
the same time to increase the state educational require- 
ments, it frequently happens that a school district or a 
township is unable to maintain the type of school the 
State requires within the tax limits allowed by law. This 
condition has called for remedial legislation. 

The simplest remedy employed has been to give extra 
state aid to those communities which have made the maxi- 
mum tax-effort allowed by law and still cannot meet the 
minimum requirements of the State, and in amounts sufh- 
cient to enable them to do so. Before any state money 
is distributed on teachers, attendance, or other basis, a 
Reserve Fund is first created to aid poor districts by setting 
aside from five to ten per cent of the total fund to be dis- 
tributed. This fund is then awarded, usually by the State 
Board of Education, to those districts needing extra help 
to enable them to meet the requirements of the school law. 
This is simple justice. The State must often advance 
requirements as to education without regard to whether 
certain poor communities can meet these requirements un- 
aided. The needs of the State are paramount, and laws 
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must be made with these needs in view. Having done 
this, if the requirements prove too heavy for certain poor 
districts, then the State should grant them extra aid to 
enable them to comply with the law. A few States, notably 
New York and the New England States, have gone further 
and have taken into consideration assessed valuation, total 
tax rates, and the tax rate for schools, and then have di- 
vided the extra aid in proportion to needs and efforts made. 
This makes a rather complicated apportionment plan. 

Fundamental conceptions. As the prime purpose in gen- 
eral taxation for education is the pooling of effort on as 
large a scale as is possible, so the purpose to be achieved in 
distributing the proceeds of taxation is the equalization, so 
far as can be done with the money at hand, of both the 
advantages and the burdens created by the maintenance 
of a system of public instruction by a State. The problem 
for the State is to determine how far this can be done with 
the funds available for the purpose. If the aid to be given 
by the State is small, then all the more care should be ex- 
ercised that it is distributed, both to the counties and by 
the counties to the townships or districts, in the most intel- 
ligent manner possible. 

The state aid given should be made to relieve as much 
excess burden and buy as much in local effort as can be 
done. The plan or combination of plans employed should 
place as much premium on such educational efforts as at- 
tendance, length of term, good teachers, extra educational 
advantages, and the making of a good school as can be 
done. Both the taxation and the apportionment plan em- 
ployed should be such as to respond promptly to any 
change in need, in either direction, thus rewarding effort 
and penalizing failure. All attempts at the equalization 
of both the advantages and the burdens of education have 
as their foundation the conception that education is an 
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important state interest, the costs for maintaining which 
should be in some good measure equalized. Equalization 
would be promoted, as would many other phases of the 
educational problem, were the county and the city to be 
made the units for local taxation, rather than the little 
school districts. 

The scope of this chapter. The problems of this chapter 
have been those of taxation for education, and the appor- 
tionment of the proceeds of taxation to the subordinate 
units of the State. The subject-matter of this chapter 
forms a division in a course commonly given in colleges 
and schools of education and known by the name of State 
School Administration. ‘The subject is studied still more in 
detail in a university course in Educational Finance. 

So far as the particular plan of any one State is con- 
cerned, this is often taken up in local courses in State School 
Law, or The State School System, as given in the normal 
scheols and teachers colleges of particular States. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Does every great advance in provisions for human welfare re- 
quire a period of education and propaganda? Illustrate. 

2. Show how, with the beginnings of state aid, general state re- 
quirements as to education could be enforced for the first 
time. 

3. We pool administrative costs in a county — roads, poor relief, 
government, enforcement of law, courts and justice; why, 
then, is there so much objection to the pooling of the costs for 
education? 

4, We have relatively uniform charges throughout a State for 
telephone service, electric light and power, gas, and railway 
fares; are not these examples of the pooling of costs as much as 
a state tax for education? 

5. Show what is meant by the break-down, under present condi- 
tions, of the real and personal property taxes as a means of sup- 
porting government. 


10. 


Li: 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Why is a large dependence on these so unjust to the farmer 


and small home-owner? 


. Show the necessity for larger state support if proper educa- 


tional advantages are to be provided for the children of a 
State. 


. Many men with good incomes pay almost no direct taxes for 


education, because they live in rented quarters and spend each 
year nearly all they make. How can such persons be made to 
contribute their proper share of the costs for education? 


. Some men think they should be excused from taxes for schools 


because they send their children to a private or parochial 
school. They claim that they are forced to pay twice. Should 
they? Are they? 

Suppose a man should ask to be excused from paying taxes for 
a fire department, because he has a fireproof house, or for the 
health department, because he employs a family physician. 
Are these analogous cases to question 9? 

Show how Americanization, negro illiteracy, and citizenship 
problems are essentially national problems, which the States 
have been forced to handle but for which they are not re- 
sponsible. 

Show, by illustrative cases, how the school-census basis pays 
most to communities that do least. 

Enumerate the educational efforts upon which a premium is 
placed by the apportionment of funds on a combined teachers- 
employed and average-daily-attendance basis. 

Show why a State must often order advances in educational 
provisions when it knows that certain communities cannot 
meet the requirements, and how this in turn involves re- 
sponsibilities. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Take the different school districts given in Figure 52; assume 


each to have ten children to be educated, and the maximum 
wealth for the bracket in which they are located. Figure the 
tax rate necessary for one district in each group to produce 
$800 to run the school for one year. 


. Take Figure 54, giving wealth per child for each of the Cali- 


fornia counties. The state law requires a county school tax 
equal to $30 per pupil in average daily attendance. Figure, 
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for one county in each bracket, on the basis of maximum valu- 
ation for each, the tax on each $100 of property necessary to 
raise $30 per pupil. 

. Make an analysis of your State and locate the marked in- 
equalities in taxing power within it, and state the reasons for 
these differences. 

4. Outline a plan for the apportionment of school funds by the 

State that will be quick to reward effort and to penalize failure. 

5. Show how the census basis fails in these respects. 

. Analyze the apportionment plan in use in your State, and esti- 
mate its merits and its defects. 


AS) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE INCREASING SIZE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


The development of fifty years. After about 1875, public 
education in the Northern States at least may be said to 
have become firmly established in the minds of our people, 
and the marked expansion of the school had begun. In 
the Southern States, due to the impoverishment caused by 
the Civil War, it was a quarter of a century later before 
any marked development in public education took place, 
but since about 1900 the South has experienced a remark- 
able educational revival. Since about 1900 everywhere — 
North, South, East, and West — the people have adopted 
the school as a great public undertaking, and its growth 
and development and expansion has been rapid indeed. 
This growth in popular favor may be made clear by a few 
statistical facts, taken from the Reports of The United 
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Per cent Cost 
. Per cent Average Cost . 

env uOhl bsctr gea number of | per capita | Pt ange 

(inclusive) Benhiels . le i daily 
enrolled y population | attendance 
1869-70....| 57.00 2 59.3 é $1.64 $15.55 
1879-80....| 65.50 ot 62.3 3 1.56 Uh sey ak 
1884-85....| 67.96 A 64.0 AY 1.96 15.12 
1889-90....| 68.61 6 64.1 mat 2.24 Lies 
1894-95....| 71.54 .5 67.0 5 2.55 18.41 
1899-00....| 72.43 53 68.6 3 2.84 20.21 
1904-05....| 70.35 al. 69.7 .o 3.53 25 .40 
1909-10....| 73.49 aL 72.1 6 4. 64 33 .23 
1914-15....| 74.57 sre 76.1 A 6.03 40.435 
1919-20....| 77.82 +2 74.8 9 9.80 64.16 
1924-25....| 82.98 ae) 80.5 .6 pa ly; 98.10 
1927-28....| 81.52 .5 81.8 5 . 20 105.80 
1929-30....|] 81.33 aL 82.8 M6 .87 108.49 
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States Commissioner of Education, and covering the en- 
tire United States. (See Table VI.) 

In the same period of time as the above, namely, since 
1870, the population of the country has increased three 
and a quarter times, while the total enrollment of pupils 
in all schools has increased three and a half times, the 
number of school-houses has increased two and a quarter 
times, the number of teachers in them over four times, the 
value of the school property used forty-two times, the 
average annual salary of the teacher employed seven times, 
and the average expenditure per day per pupil in average 
daily attendance five and a quarter times. 

Another way of measur- 
ing the change in attitude 
toward public education 
that has taken place is to 


Taste VII. Toran Cost For 
Pusiic EpucATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


compare the total expendi- $63,396,666 
tures for education for the 78,094,687 
5 : 110,328,375 

same period. Doing so we 140,506,715 
get the totals given in the sre 
marginal table. The total 291,616,660 
expenditures here include PAUL 
ph, 605,460,785 

new sites and buildings, as 1,036,151,209 
well as all annual mainte- Biseaaas 
nance charges. The di- 3,200,000,000 


vision between the two, 
over the past forty years, 
has been from fifteen to twenty-two per cent for buildings 
and sites, and from eighty-five to seventy-eight per cent for 
maintenance charges. 

Recent attempts to estimate cost increases. The recent 
marked increases in total costs for education are, however, 
more fictitious than real, due to the great increase in cost 
for all forms of labor, and service, and materials which 
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followed the outbreak of the World War in 1914, and the 
corresponding increased income of our people. The year 
1913 is therefore our last normal year, and costs since then, 
for comparison, need to be materially scaled down. The 
United States Office of Education has attempted to com- 
pare expenditures in 1913 with those since, using the in- 
dex of the cost of living to compare the purchasing power 
of the dollar, with the following results: 


TaBLE VILL. Tota Cost In RELATION TO PuRCHASING POWER 


Toran RESULTING 
EXPENDITURE INDEX oF Cost PurRcHASING 
(in millions oF LiviNG PowER 

of dollars) (in millions) 


522 522 
762 438 
1034 517 
1580 913 
2184 1277 
3200 1988 


Cost of living considered, these figures would seem to 
show that we were not expending relatively as much on 
education in 1920 as we did before the outbreak of the 
War, and that it is only since 1920 that we have really 
begun to increase, relatively, our educational expenditures. 

The Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has also recently furnished figures giving much 
the same comparison for the fourteen-year period from 
1914 to 1928, as shown in the diagram given in Figure 6, 
page 46. This analysis showed that, though the total 
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cost for education (including sites and buildings) increased 
from $555,077,000 in 1914, to $2,184,336,638 in 1928, all 
but twenty-one per cent of the increase was absorbed by 
increased attendance at the schools and the depreciation of 
the dollar. 

Yet, despite these figures showing how the great increases 
in costs for education have in large part been caused by 
other factors than an expansion of the school system itself, 
we nevertheless know that the demand for additional 
educational advantages, since about 1910, has been very 
great. Not only has a better and a greatly enlarged school 
plant been provided, but special classes date largely, and 
the junior high-school development almost entirely, from 
about 1910, while the high schools and colleges have quad- 
rupled their enrollment since that time. We must accord- 
ingly conclude that the school has spent its percentage for 
increased facilities very carefully, and has obtained much 
more in educational advantages for the children than 
cost of living comparisons would seem to indicate. A 
much larger proportion of the additional money than the 
public has any reason to expect has gone to providing bet- 
ter educational facilities for the children in the schools. 

Where some of the increased costs have gone. A num- 
ber of studies have been made to determine where the 
main increases in costs have occurred. Aside from in- 
creased costs for building construction, both in labor and 
materials and type of building needed, and much needed 
increases in the salaries of teachers and principals, there 
have been other great additional costs because education 
today is expanding most rapidly at the places where the 
cost per pupil is largest. The expansion of our schools 
during the past two decades has not been an even growth, 
but largest at the top and at the sides. 

A careful study made of the increases in one of our 
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larger cities is typical of the results generally. While the 
city increased 42 per cent in total population, from 1913 
to 1923, the attendance at the schools as a whole increased 
82 per cent. This, however, was not an evenly distributed 
increase. ‘The elementary schools increased only 54 per 
cent in attendance, while the junior high schools increased 
145 per cent, the senior high school 173 per cent, and the 
special classes — organized to adjust education better to 
pupil needs — 818 per cent. The result was an increase 
of 113 per cent in the cost for maintenance, with only an 
82 per cent increase in attendance in the schools. 

While the tendency to persist longer in school which 
this study reveals has been very marked within the past 
ten to fifteen years, it is a tendency which has been in 
evidence for a long time. During all our educational 
history the amount of education obtained by the masses 
of our people has been slowly increasing. In 1870, but 
5 per cent of our young people obtained any high-school 
education, whereas 35 per cent of our youth now receive 
some. In 1870, but 3 per cent of the pupils went halfway 
through the high school, whereas 24 per cent now do, and 
1 per cent then graduated compared with 14 per cent now. 
Further, more students attended college in 1930 than at- 
tended high schools in 1910, and the percentage of college 
students in state universities was three and a half times 
as large in 1930 as in 1890. Whereas the average level of 
education of our people in 1870 was probably near that 
of the fifth grade, at present it is probably above the seventh 
grade, and is constantly rising. The average length of pub- 
lic school life in 1930 was slightly beyond the completion 
of the first year of high school. 

A study published by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1930 indicates that for the country as a whole from 
an original 1000 entering the public schools for the first 
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time, 974 reach the sixth grade, 855 reach the seventh 
grade, 768 reach the eighth grade, 610 enter the first year 
of high school, 438 reach the second year, 321 reach the 
third year, 268 reach the fourth year, and 260 are finally 
graduated from the high school. Of the original thousand 
approximately 160 will enter college of whom 50 will re- 
ceive the bachelor’s degree. 

The remarkable recent increase in high-school enroll- 
ment, which more than doubled between 1910 and 1920, 
and almost doubled again by 1930, is shown in Figure 58. 
There is no reason to ex- 
pect the curve for high- 
school attendance to do 
other than continue up- 
ward in the future, and 
thismeans increased cost. 
It does not seem toomuch 
to say that it is probable 
that before long America 
will extend the oppor- 
tunity to complete a full 
high-school course of 
study — cultural, scien- 6 
tific, or vocational — as 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
a birthright to every boy Fic.58. SHowrne Recent Rapip GrowTa 

: In HicgH-ScHooL ENROLLMENT 

and girl able to profit by 

such training. Our cities now do so along cultural and 
scientific lines, and are rapidly extending the vocational 
work as well. Once a reorganization of rural education is 
effected along intelligent lines, similar provision can be 
made for every boy and girl on the farms and in the vil- 
lages and towns. 

The expansion of the school sidewise — that is by the 
organization of special classes to meet special needs — has 


Attendance in Millions 
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peen another cause for large increased costs. ‘These classes 
have been exceedingly useful in handling those defective 
or peculiar children who do not fit well into the ordinary 
school work, but they cost much more per pupil to maintain 
than does the regular classroom work. In fact, practically 
every adaptation of the school to individual needs both 
enhances its value and increases its cost to society. 

The burden of these costs on our people. While the 
costs for education, as for almost every other function of 
government, have increased rapidly in recent years, and 
there is no reason to think that the costs for education at 


TABLE IX. PErR-Capita EXPENDITURES FOR GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES, By YEARS 


DIvISIONS AND ITEMS 1910 1915 1920 1928 
All governmental expendi- 
CUPOS Oe ee pee cece $30.82 $37.53 $97.87 $105.77 
For national defense.... . 4.67 4.52 44.52 26.73 ¢ 
Koreducationias: 42). 5.42 TAZ 11.54 20.70 
Kor highways.) 205. 6 3.39 4.71 tis 15.10 
For all other purposes....| 17.35 21.17 34.06 43 24 
National expenditures only.. 9.98 10.60 57.83 33.29 
For national defense. ... . 4.67 4.52 44 52 26.73 ¢ 
For education. .......... als 14 .59 13 
Kor highways.e.. 30... .001 .O1 84 .78 
For all other purposes... . 5.18 5.93 12468 5.65 
State expenditures only..... 3.58 5.09 8.55 15.40 
For’education=.: --- > 1.35 1.65 2.58 4.29 
Korhighwayss..- see: .16 65 1.88 4.87 
For all other purposes... . 2.07 2.79 4.09 6.24 
Local expenditures only ®...| 18.38 23.22 83.75 57.08 
Hor CduCaLiON ete ere 4.89 6.42 9.99 16.28 
Forthighwaysiern se. oe: 3.30 4.23 6.23 9.45 
For all other purposes....| 10.19 12.57 17.53 31.35 


a This sum is smaller than the combined state and local expenditures by the amount of 
federal and state subventions. These have been added in at the proper places, but sub- 
tracted from the total to avoid double counting. 

b County, township, city, and town. 

ec Includes $13.73 debt redemption and interest on the national debt, the major por- 
tion of which is for the war debt. 
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least can do other than continue to mount, it is of impor- 
tance for us to know what proportion of the costs of govern- 
ment go for education, and how much of a burden on the 
income of our people the maintenance of a system of pub- 
lic instruction lays. Fortunately we have some careful 
studies on these points that are very valuable. 

In a notable study for the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission, a few years ago, Dr. Newcomer considered 
these questions in particular, both for the Nation and by 
States. Similar information has more recently been com- 
piled by the National Industrial Conference Board. From 
these two studies the distribution of the costs for educa- 
tion and for all government on a per-capita basis for four 
different periods are summarized in Table IX. 

Comparing further the total expenditures for Govern- 
ment with the estimated annual income of our people, 
the following ratios are found: 


TABLE X. Ratio oF GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES TO 
INCOME, BY YEARS 


DISRTONS 1910 1915 1920 1928 
(per cent) |(per cent)|(per cent)| (per cent) 

Total of all expenditures... . 9.0 10.3 14.2 14.1 

State and local expenditures 6.1 74 5.8 9.7 
Total educational expendi- 

TERS). 3 bho on 1.6 2.0 Ls 2.8 
State and local educational 

PRDENCICUTES fe ot. ch ear 3 2 1.6 1.9 LEG di 


A study by the Research Department of the National 
Education Association compares the expenditure for educa- 
tion per capita of the total population, by States, with the 
percentage of the total income of the people used for educa- 
tion for the same year (1928). ‘The results are shown on 
the map reproduced on page 510. 

This study would not seem to indicate that education is 
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any heavy burden on the income of the people of most of 
our States. Still more, it shows that the heaviest burden 
on income and the largest per-capita expenditures are 
found in the more sparsely populated Western States. In 
general, and with but few exceptions, the per-capita ex- 
penditures for education closely parallel the proportion 
of the income of the people devoted to education. 

Nor do the figures as to the expenditures of our people 
for luxuries, as given out by the United States Treasury 
Department, «based on the income tax returns, indicate 
that we are bankrupting ourselves in the support of public 
education. Estimates of annual expenditures for a few 
luxuries and for certain other features for 1928 are given in 


Table XI. 


TaBLE XI. ANNUAL Bit oF THE NATION FoR LUXURIES 
AND FOR OTHER EXPENSES, COMPARED WITH EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR EDUCATION IN 1928 


(Based on United States Treasury Department data, and information collected by 
National Education Association) 


Passenecrantomobiles.: . oh. 22a eas $12,500,000,000 
PSII PSCONSUTUCTION . 0 oe es ate cine cid ee os 7,065,000,000 
Pe EET ONICON es See oese seis cis ase Sole op oie oth 3,145,584,000 
TI GLNDLG Gey. 6s cetacean 2,141,220,000 
Soft drinks, ice cream, gum, candy, etc...... 1,850,240,000 
Theaters, movies, and similar amusements... 1,082,790,000 
Jewelry, perfumes, and cosmetics........... 827,740,000 
Sporting goods, toys, etc................5. 499,660,000 

Total for the above luxuries........... $29,112,234,000 


Total for Public Education: $2,448,633,000. 


Stated in a little different form, the information in Table 
XI and in Figure 59 indicates that for each $100 of na- 
tional income, we spend for education $2.74; for life in- 
surance, $3.51; for building construction, $7.92; for candy, 
tobacco, theaters, cosmetics, and similar luxuries, $7.15; 
and for passenger automobiles, $13.98. Surely $2.74 as a 
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permanent investment in all forms of public education is 
not an exorbitant figure In comparison with the other 
items listed. 

Tax rates for education. Another study, made by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOL AND CITY TAX RATES 
PER $100 ON REAL VALUATION 


Fiscal Year ended in 1923 


Median for 


over 100,000 $1.00 


48 Cities ; 

30,000-100,000 [il [RSs cimeey 
94 Cities : . 

10,000-30,000 & : 


58 Cities 
5,000-10,000 


under 5,000 


Wl School Tax Rate per $100 
(_ City Tax Rate for all purposes other than School. 


Fig. 60. Costs ror EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT COMPARED, BY 
CITIES 


has attempted to determine what percentage of the wealth 
of a number of cities, of different sizes, is each year used 
for education, and for all other governmental purposes. 
Assessed wealth was used, the basis of assessment was 
determined, the assessed value was changed into real or 
actual value, and the rate levied on this was determined. 
The results are given in Figure 60. This shows well the 
proportion of all city taxes devoted to education. In 
these cities it varies from 35 to 51 per cent. Adding on 
the county and state taxes which these cities pay, besides 
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their city tax, education probably required from 25 to 35 
per cent of all the taxes paid by the people of the cities 
studied. 

For our States as a whole, the percentage of expenditures 
for education varied, in 1928, from 12 per cent in Delaware 
to 55 per cent in New Mexico, with an average for the United 
States of 26 per cent, while in the States making the best 
provision for education the state support is around 15 to 
30 per cent. In general, the high percentages of state sup- 
port are in States where the per-capita costs for education 
are low. In half of the States, including such States as 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, and California the educational expense 
was less than 30 cents of each tax dollar. In Delaware it 
was only 12 cents. 

While the cost for government in the States has increased 
so much during the past ten years that everywhere today 
there is a demand for tax reduction, the increase in ex- 
penditures as a rule has not been due to any excess pro- 
portion of increase for education. In many States educa- 
tion, despite material increases in total costs, has not held 
its own in percentage of cost for all forms of government. 
In other words, every other item of governmental expense 
— highways, health, police, charities, and general govern- 
ment — has also increased, and often at a more rapid rate 
than has the expense for education. ‘The two circles in 
Figure 61 show rather common proportional distributions 
of expense in both state and city. 

That there has not been a relative increase in cost for 
education over the years may be shown by statistical data. 
In the entire country, in 1923, 23.51 per cent of the taxes 
went for the support of elementary and secondary schools; 
in 1928 the corresponding figure was 23.52 per cent. 

In 1922, 2.40 per cent of our national income was ex- 
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pended for public elementary and secondary schools; in 
1928, 2.44 per cent of our national income was expended 
for the same purpose. 


Education 
88.5¢ 


Charities Education 


and — 
Correction 


In New York State Average of cities over 30,000 
Fia. 61. WHERE THE 1928 Tax DoLuAR WENT, STATE AND CrTy 


Further expansion of the school. With the recent de- 
mand for tax reduction, the expense for education has 
been vigorously attacked in certain influential quarters, 
and it has been claimed that “‘the cost of the schools is 
enormous and is sorely taxing the ability of the American 
people to support them,” and that the public school “will 
be endangered within a comparatively short time unless 
the cost of public education be brought within a limit of 
expense which the public can bear.” The figures which 
have so far been given tend to throw doubt on the accuracy 
of these statements. In view of the figures presented, the 
whole matter would seem to be more a question as to what 
the American people want to spend their money for than 
one of their ability to pay for public education. If an ex- 
penditure of two and a half billion dollars a year sorely 
taxes the resources of a Nation that finds it possible to 
expend six and a half billions for a few of its many luxuries, 
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and twelve and a half billions for automobiles out of a 
ninety-billion-dollar national income, we then must con- 
clude that education is not that deep interest of the Ameri- 
can people that it is so commonly claimed to be. This 
we do not believe to be the case. Such complaints as to 
the increasing cost of public education have been com- 
mon ever since the days when taxation for education first 
began, and will continue as long as certain people are asked 
to help pay for something the immediate benefits of which 
they do not enjoy. 

On the other hand, every student of public education 
knows that the demands of the people for service from the 
schools are certain to increase rapidly in the years to come. 
The attendance at even the elementary schools has in- 
creased faster, for the past fifty years, than has the total 
population, and the average school term has increased 
from 132.2 days in 1870, to 171.5 days in 1928. With ten 
States still providing an average term of less than 160 
days, and one State less than 140 days, and the general 
demand for an eight-months minimum term all over the 
Nation, the cost for elementary education is not likely to 
decrease. ‘The kindergarten, too, has recently met with 
much favor, attendance at kindergarten classes between 
1900 and 1930 increasing four times as fast as attendance 
at the elementary school. 

Everywhere, too, the people are asking for high-school 
facilities for their children, and obtaining them. Between 
1900 and 1928 the number of public high schools increased 
from 6005 to over 18,000, enrolling 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of high-school age. The number of teachers employed 
increased 800 per cent, and the number of pupils enrolled 
increased 550 per cent in the same period. The percentage 
of pupils enrolled in public high schools, as opposed to 
private high schools, also increased from 82 to 93 per cent 
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in the same period. The junior high school development 
has as yet only just been begun, as have also health work, 
child-welfare work, and the organization of special classes 
to adapt the school better to individual needs. The recent 
study of the junior college question seems to indicate the 
probable rapid development of this new institution, and 
university education is being sought by increasing numbers 
and is becoming increasingly expensive each year. Ameri- 
canization, the elimination of illiteracy, health and physical 
education, vocational training, opportunity schools, educa- 
tion for better citizenship — these and other new features of 
education have taken hold of the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people. There is every reason to think, too, that before 
long a demand for a new type of rural education, with bet- 
ter teachers, longer term, improved instruction, and recon- 
structed buildings will sweep over the land. The salaries 
of the teachers in our schools also are likely to increase 
still further in the years to come. While the average an- 
nual salary of all teachers in the United States increased 
from $195 in 1880, and $325 in 1900, to $871 in 1920, and 
$1364 in 1928, an average of $1364 is still too low for this 
Nation to pay. 

All these developments are certain to increase very 
materially the cost for public education. When we add 
to these another large item of further expense caused by 
the mere increase in the school population, with the growth 
of the country, it is evident that our people must be pre- 
pared to provide large additional expenditures for public 
education simply to meet the necessary expansions of the 
school system we now have, and to build the required new 
buildings of the type now accepted as necessary. 

Increased expenditures for teachers. ‘There is still an- 
other phase of the problem of increasing educational costs 
that also will in the near future contribute its quota. In 
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1928, in a majority of our States, from one fifth to one 
half of the teachers had not had adequate training for the 
work in which they were engaged, if we measure adequate 
training, as is now generally done, by the possession of a 
high school education and two years of professional train- 
ing. By this standard, in at least one fourth of the States, 
less than three quarters of the teachers employed had had 
adequate training, and but five of the States from which 
data were obtained reported more than 90 per cent of their 
teaching staffs as being adequately trained. Thousands 
of children are still taught by teachers who have never 
studied beyond the elementary school; probably over a 
million children by teachers who have never been graduated 
from a high school; approximately one and a half millions 
by beginning teachers, who work mostly without any su- 
pervision; and about the same number by teachers who 
are too young to be allowed to vote. In the high schools 
of the United States, taking the country over and as a 
whole, from half of the teachers in the smaller schools to 
one fifth of the teachers in the accredited schools have 
not had a four-year college course — the minimum ac- 
cepted standard preparation for teaching in the high school. 

That the public will for long continue to permit such con- 
ditions to exist may well be doubted. The importance of 
the problem is now generally recognized, and improvement 
is under way. The enormous size of the problem is the 
chief obstacle. Within the past fifteen years a number of 
States have, by general law, fixed dates after which all 
teachers must meet minimum standard preparation. We 
have, for the past fifty years, spent most of our increased 
appropriations for education in lengthening the school 
term, erecting better buildings, expanding the school 
system in length and breadth, and in enriching the instruc- 
tion. But little has been spent in improving the teacher. 
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Within the past thirty years, though, education has been 
almost entirely made over and given a new scientific basis, 
and there is every reason to think that teachers, principals, 
and superintendents will increasingly be required to give 
evidence that their professional preparation is at least 
up to the minimum standards now generally fixed. 

That this new demand for properly trained teachers will 
add largely to the cost for public education there can be 
little question. A better educated teaching force demands 
more teacher-training institutions and more young people 
in training, and a better trained output will in turn require 
a still better salary schedule. ‘Though salaries have been 
materially increased in recent years, they are still low as 
compared with other occupations calling for equal pre- 
paration. In view of these facts it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that much additional money must be put 
into teacher training, and that the salaries of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents must be further increased 
if we are to secure those of the desired professional prep- 
aration for work in our schools. To put an adequately 
trained teacher in every schoolhouse in the land would 
materially increase the present costs for education, if no 
other additional expense were involved. 

Can the public afford the increased sums? The answer 
of those having wealth which they do not wish to part 
with is No! Such has been their answer throughout all 
our educational history. If we were to listen to some of 
these objectors we might think the Nation is approaching 
bankruptcy because of the burden for public education. 
That the burden for support under the old property tax 
is heavy there can be no doubt, but that, by proper tax 
reform, the burden can be lightened where it is heaviest 
now there also can be no doubt. 

The best students of public finance give us an opposite 
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opinion. They say that there is plenty of money with 
which to support any system of public education the people 
demand, if only our revenue systems are reformed. In 
an address before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Professor Seligman, of 
Columbia University, said: 


Under a modern system of taxation [we shall have] such an im- 
mense increase of potential revenues as to satisfy every one, and 
the embarrassments hitherto found in this country, from the 
financing of education, will come to an end. 


There is no question but that the burden of national, 
state, and local taxation has increased rapidly in recent 
years. Some economies doubtless are possible, but that 
we shall ever again be a low-tax Nation may well be doubted. 
We have experienced too fully the benefits in govern- 
ment, security, health, roads, schools, child-welfare, work- 
ing men’s compensation, and other forms of service which 
the increases in taxation have brought us. The problem is 
to readjust our forms and bases of taxation the better to 
pool costs, to tax the wealth and income of our people more 
evenly, and to use the proceeds of taxation more intelli- 
gently. As President Wilson well said: 


The people of the United States do not wish to curtail the activi- 
ties of their government, they wish, rather, to enlarge them; and 
with every enlargement, with the mere growth of the country it- 
self, there must come, of course, the inevitable increase in expenses. 


In comparison with other countries, however, our govern- 
mental expenditure is not high, but low. No major country 
in the civilized world, for which figures are available, spends 
as small a percentage of its income for taxes as does the 
United States. The average per cent of income collected 
for taxes in the other countries of the world, for which 
figures are available, is 18.4 per cent. The principal na- 
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tions of the world, comparable with the United States as 
to civilization, spend nearly twice as large a per cent of 
their income for public purposes as does the United States. 
While the United States spends approximately 10 per cent 
of its income, Great Britain expends 22 per cent; Germany, 
20 per cent; Italy, 18 per cent; France, 17 per cent; or ap- 
proximately twice that of the United States in each case. 
As has been repeatedly pointed out in preceding chapters, 
the need of the people of this Nation for a wise and generous 
system of public education is very great, and the need is 
increasing as the years go by. More and more we are 
passing from an agricultural to an industrial Nation, and 
from an isolated position in world affairs to that of a great 
world power. That better and more extended education 
for our children will be called for in the future there can 
be but little doubt. The confidence of the American people 
in their schools is one of our most marked characteristics, 
and there is no reason to think that this confidence will 
other than deepen as the years pass. On the basis of this 
confidence our people will place more and more dependence 
on public education as a means for national safety and 
progress, and in proportion as that is done the methods 
for providing what the people demand will be found. The 
growth of our Nation in material prosperity and power, 
largely because of the education provided for its people, has 
been so enormous that we can afford to provide the neces- 
sary costs for the maintenance of any undertaking giving 
us such large personal, moral, civic, and economic returns. 
As was said in Chapter III, education with us is in part a 
replacement and in part an investment, and the invest- 
ment feature of the undertaking increases in importance 
with each decade. The growing recognition of this fact 
by our people forms one of the strong reasons for thinking 
that the present reactionary movement to reduce school 
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privileges will be but short-lived, and that the great work 
of the public school lies in the years that are ahead rather 
than in those behind us. 

Many forces must codperate in the work of nation build- 
ing, but unless the schools are clearly conscious of national 
needs and purposes they fail to realize their largest possibili- 
ties for usefulness. In a democratic form of government 
such as ours, the public school is the greatest of all institu- 
tions engaged in the promotion of national welfare, and the 
teachers in our schools render an inconspicuous but a highly 
important national service. It is not too much to say that 
upon the public school teacher, and upon those who direct 
the policies of our schools, rests the burden of the future of 
our free democratic institutions and the welfare of our na- 
tional life. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Assuming Figure 6, page 46, to be correct, show that the schools 
have made good use of their funds, in view of the many recent 
demands upon them. 

2. What is the significance, socially, economically, and nationally, 
of the marked increase in high-school enrollment during the 
past half-century, and especially the past quarter-century? 

3. How do you account for the recent great interest in the edu- 
cation of delinquents, defectives, and those having special edu- 
cational needs? 

4, Indicate the educational consequences of an acceptance of 
the conception that we should give as good an education, as 
the birthright of every boy and girl, as their particular abili- 
ties and needs may require. 

5. Is the relative burden on income a better way of estimating 
costs than tax rate on existing wealth, or not?) Why? 

6. A citizen with whom you are talking about education says 
that the costs are becoming too burdensome, and that the 
people cannot continue to finance the expanding educational 
program. How will you answer him? 

7. Compare the tables on pages 503 and 508, and show the mis- 
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10. 


11. 


take in trying to reason as to the increase in expenditures from 
total sums. 


. Suppose a State decides that, beginning four or five years in 


the future, all new teachers thereafter must have standard 
preparation. What responsibilities must the State be pre- 
pared to meet? 


. Show that the development of consolidated schools would be 


a great aid in teacher preparation. 

Do you agree with the reasoning of this chapter that the people 
will continue to finance their faith in education? Give your 
reasons. 

How will the general establishment of public junior colleges 
throughout the country affect the tax burden? 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


. Take any city that you know or can obtain data for, and cal- 


culate its expansion over a ten- to fifteen-year period, as was 
done for the city cited on pages 505-506. 


. Assuming the cost for elementary education as 1, for junior 


high-school education as 11%, for senior high education as 2, 
and for special classes as 3, calculate the expansion in costs 
for a city that developed in attendance as follows: 


DIvISION OF SCHOOL 1920 1930 
Elementary School............ 6500 7500 
Junior Highiecnool mere ee 500 1500 
Senior High School: ........... 800 1600 
Special’ Classes ea). petee on a 50 350 


. There was some complaint from taxpayers, in a city of $250,- 


000,000 of assessed wealth, over the erection of a junior high- 
school building costing $250,000. Suppose the building to 
have been paid for the year it was built, by a property tax 
instead of by bonding; calculate its cost to a citizen, for each 
$1000 worth of his assessed wealth, in terms of: (a) cigars at 
10 cents each; (b) movie admissions at 50 cents each; and 
(c) candy at $1.00 a pound. 


. If you can secure the data, construct a circle for expenditures 


in your State and city, similar to that in Figure 61. 
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. What is the status of the teaching force in your State, as to 


education and professional preparation? 


. Compare the expenditures for luxuries, automobiles, and 


similar features mentioned in Table XI with the expenditures 
for education in your own State. (See “Investing in Public 
Education”; Research Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation, September, 1930.) 


. Secure data, as far as possible, for later years for the items 


given in Table VI, page 502. 


. In 1900 the number of students enrolled in public high schools 


in the United States was 519,251; in 1931 it was 4,354,815. 
If the population of the country had increased at the same 
rate, what would it have been in 1931? 


. In 1880, there were 110,000 students enrolled in public high 


schools in the entire United States. In 1920 there were five 
States, each of which had high school enrollments that ex- 
ceeded the national figure for 1880. In 1928 there were 
thirteen such States. Exhibit these facts graphically. (Names 
of States and enrollments may be obtained from the United 
States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1926- 
1928. Bulletin no. 16, 1930, pp. 984-85.) 

Exhibit graphically the survival data at different periods of 
1000 children entering school. (See page 506.) 
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